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MR. BUCKLE AND SIR JOHN COLERIDGE. 
To the Editor of Fraser’s Magazine. 


IR,—Your publisher called my 

attention, on the 2nd of this 
month, to an attack made upon Sir 
John Coleridge by Mr. Buckle in 
the last number of your Magazine. 
Neither Sir John Coleridge nor I 
had any notice whatever, nor was 
the slightest inquiry made of us 
before the attack was published. I 
need not tell you that it is a libel, 
nor need I offer you any opinion as 
to the effect on the character of 
your Magazine of publishing a tissue 
of what I must call coarse personal 
malevolence. My business with 
you, sir, is very simple. I have 
ascertained that Sir John Coleridge 
does not himself propose to take 
any notice of you or of Mr. Buckle. 
But he does not object to my ad- 
dressing you; and as I was myself 
engaged in the transaction which 
has given occasion to Mr. Buckle’s 
libel, and have taken the trouble to 
recall and ascertain the facts, I 
desire to say a few words upon the 
subject, though perhaps without 
necessity. 

Perhaps without necessity; for 
though in my father’s son, I shall 
not hesitate to say that I do not be- 
lieve any one who knows him, or has 
ever seen him in public or in private, 
will read without indignation the 
abuse in which Mr. Buckle has in- 
dulged himself; nor without a 
wondering contempt the base 
charges which he has insinuated, 
but has not had the courage to set 
down in plain and simple words. Yet 
I cannot suppose that all the 
readers of Fraser's Magazine have 
either a public or private know- 
ledge of Sir John Coleridge, and if 
this libel were treated with the 
disdainful silence which it deserves, 
some persons might believe that 
‘a priest of the altar of liberty,’ as 
Mr. Buckle modestly calls himself, 
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‘ministering her sacred rites,’ and 
professing to act ‘in the purest 
spirit of her creed,’ could not have 
made such an attack without some 
reason for it; that the facts were 
indeed as he has represented them ; 
and that the attack itself was not 
noticed only because it could not 
be answered. I could not wonder 
if some persons thought so. It is 
certainly hard that a person like 
Mr. Buckle should be able to put 
aman of blameless life on his de- 
fence by reckless accusation. It is 
disagreeable that having many 
better things to do, I should be 
obliged to take the trouble of 
writing you this letter. But I do 
take the trouble, because dirt 
thrown by the meanest hand ma 
sometimes, if it is not removed, soil 
the highest reputation ; and because 
Iam unwilling that any good and 
honourable man should be misled 
by Mr. Buckle when, as I believe, 
it is in my power to prevent it. 
Ihave some difficulty, sir; in as- 
certaining with precision what are 
the charges which Mr. Buckle 
makes against Sir John Coleridge. 
Mr. Buckle’s style is rhetorical; and 
his narrative insinuates so much 
which it does not directly state, that 
I really fear to put into my own 
words the result of his many 
columns of slander, lest I should be 
accused of misrepresenting him ; 
either of imputing to him statements 
which he may say he has never 
made; or of not answering accusa- 
tions which, he may say, every one 
must see were intended to be pre- 
ferred. I will endeavour, however, 
to extract a definite meaning from 
Mr. Buckle’s words. He seems to 
mean this: That Sir John Coleridge 
inflicted upon a man who was mad, 
and whom he must have known and 
seen to be mad, a sentence of ex- 
ef 
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treme severity, ‘because’ (I use 
Mr. Buckle’s words) ‘ he had uttered 
and written on a gate a few words 
respecting Christianity ;’ because, 
as he elsewhere states it, ‘he wrote 
upon a gate a few very silly words 
expressive of his opinion respecting 
the potato rot and the Bible, and 
also of his hatred of Christianity ; 
as well as for using language equally 
absurd, but which no one was 
obliged to listen to.’ This state- 
ment, indeed, is made in direct and 
unambiguous language. Other im- 
putations of the basest kind are 
made in the less courageous form of 
indirect suggestions. I will place 
a few of them before your readers, 
that they may judge whether I use 
language unjustified by the occasion, 
and whether the imputations which 
I believe were intended by him, 
were or were not so intended in 
point of fact :— 


If he (says Mr. Buckle) possessed 
authority (i.¢., the man who lends him- 
self to a prosecution for religious 
opinion), we should loathe him the more, 
as one who, instead of employing for 
the benefit of his country the power 
with which his country had entrusted 
him, used it to gratify his own malignant 
prejudices, or may be to humour the spleen 
of some wretched and intolerant faction 
with which he was connected. 

Again : 

At the next assizes he (i.e. Pooley) 
was brought before the judge. He had 
no counsel to defend him, but the son of 
the judge acted as counsel to prosecute 
him. The father and son performed 
their parts with zeal, and were perfectly 
successful. Under their auspices Pooley 
was found guilty. 


Again : 

A spirit of vehement indignation is 
excited against those who, in the pride 
of their power and wickedness of their 
hearts, put laws into execution which had 
long fallen imto disuse, and which they 
were not bound to enforce, but of which 
they availed themselves to crush the victim 
they held in their grasp. 

Again : 

Above all do we expect that they (i.e. 
the superior judges) shall not ferret out 
some obsolete law for the purpose of op- 
pressing the poor, when they know right 
well that «he anti-Christian sentiments 
which that law was intended to punish 
are quite as common among the upper 
classes as among the lower, and are 
participated in by many persons who 
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enjoy the confidence of the country and 
to whom the highest offices are en- 
trusted. 


Then follows this passage : 


The charge, therefore, which I bring 
against this unjust and unrighteous 
judge is, that he passed a sentence of 
extreme severity upon a poor and friend- 
less man in a# remote part of the king- 
dom, where he might reasonably expect 
that his sentence would escape public 
animadversion ; that he did this by vir- 
tue of a law which had fallen into disuse 
and was contrary to the spirit of the 
age; and that he would not have dared 
to commit such an act in the face of a 
London audience and in the full light of 
the London press. Neither would he, 
nor those who supported him, have 
treated in such a manner a person be- 
longing to the upper classes. No. They 
select the most inaccessible county in 
England, where the press is least active 
and the people are most illiterate, and 
there they pounce upon a defenceless man 
and make him the scapegoat. He is to 
be the victim whose vicarious sufferings 
may atone for the offences of more power- 
Sul unbelievers. Hardly a year goes by 
without some writer of influence and 
ability attacking Christianity, and every 
such attack is punishable by law. Why 
did not Mr. Justice Coleridge, and those 
who think like him, put the law into 
force against those writers? Why do 
they not do it now? Simply because 
they dare not. I defy them to it. They 
are afraid of the odium ; they tremble 
at the hostility they would incur, and at 
the scorn which would be heaped upon 
them both by their contemporaries and 
by posterity. 


These are some of the passages 
which convey the imputatious I 
speak of. 1 do not notice mere 
personal abuse. ‘Crime’ and ‘ cri- 
minal,’ ‘stony’ and ‘cold heart,’ 
‘shallow understanding,’ ‘ gross and 
— iniquity,’ ‘tyranny in 

igh places,’ ‘insolence of office ;'— 
such and like expressions applied to 
a living person by way of angry 
vituperation may be the language 
of the ‘priests of the altar of 
liberty,’ but are not the language 
of gentlemen, and I pass them by. 
A passage as to what took place on 
the petition for the remission of 
Pooley’s sentence, I reserve for sepa- 
rate consideration. But from the 
extracts which I have quoted above 
I think the following imputations 
are clearly to be drawn :—That Sir 
John Coleridge was acting in con- 
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cert with others, and with me, his 
son; that he had something to do 
with getting up the prosecution ; 
that he unduly favoured the prose- 
cution, because it was instituted by 
clergymen with whose sentiments 
he agreed, and was conducted by a 
relative; that he might have re- 
fased to put the law in force; and 
thai he acted as he did because the 
scene was laid in Cornwall instead 
of London; and the prisoner was 
poor and undefended, instead of 
rich and powerful. I think I am 
right in saying that all this, or 
something like all this—at all events 
not less than all this—is certainly 
imputed. Because, if not, if the 
charge intended to be made is merely 
and simply that Sir John Coleridge, 
in a case brought before him hke 
any other case in the ordinary way, 
inflicted what Mr. Buckle thinks 
too severe a punishment, there is no 

retence, and can be no justification, 
or the tone of his article, and for 
the introduction of a quantity of 
matter which in that case would 
be as irrelevant as it is offensive. 
The facts upon which all his violent 
abuse has been founded, I will 
now state, and these facts Mr. 
Buckle might have ascertained by 
taking the slightest trouble, and 
making a very little inquiry. The 
authorities which I have used, in 
addition to my own recollection, 
are: the original indictment against 
Pooley, the original depositions 
taken before the magistrates, upon 
which he was committed; my own 
brief in the case, containing the 
evidence, the instructions to me as 
counsel for the prosecution, and the 
notes I made upon it at the time ; 
a copy of the notes of the evidence 
taken by Sir John Coleridge as pre- 
siding judge; and a letter from 
Mr. Grylls, an attorney at Liskeard, 
who was clerk to the magistrates 
who committed Pooley, and was 
attorney for the prosecution at the 
trial at Bodmin. I must observe 
that you, sir, or Mr. Buckle, might 
have seen any one of these docu- 
ments (except Mr. Grylls’s letter, 
which was not written till the 9th 
of May), if you had chosen to ask 
for them, before you published Mr. 
Buckle’s paper. 

On the ist of July, 1857, as ap- 
pears from the original depositions, 
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Thomas Pooley was brought before 
two magistrates—Mr. Howell and 
Mr. Tatham—sitting in petty ses- 
sions at Laneath, on a charge of 
uttering blasphemous libels, and 
was committed for trial at the ensu- 
ing assizesat Bodmin. Of these two 
gentlemen I know nothing per- 
sonally, but I understand Mr. 
Tatham is a clergyman, and Mr. 
Howella country gentleman. I re- 
member that some few years ago the 
latter gentleman was High Sheriff 
for the county. Mr. Bush gave 
some short evidence relating to one 
of the libels. It is not true, as 
Mr. Buckle states, that Mr. Glen- 
cross committed Pooley for trial. 
He was not even present when the 
case was heard against him. It is 
not true, in the sense in which Mr. 
Buckle states it, that Mr. Bush was 
the prosecutor. He was the no- 
minal prosecutor; and as Mr. 
Grylls states to me, ‘allowed his 
name to be made use of ;’ but the 
prosecution was the result of the 
general feeling of disgust and an- 
noyance in the neighbourhood at 
Pooley’s proceedings. 

For fifteen years the neighbour- 
hood had been annoyed by the con- 
stant writing upon walls and gates 
of blasphemous and disgusting sen- 
tences; and it was not doubted, 
from his conversation and well- 
known habits of thought, that Pooley 
was the person who had written 
them. The practice had so far in- 
creased in 1857, that frequently on 
six or seven gates, in the course of 
a few days, sentences of a most 
offensive sort would be written, 
though soon rubbed out by passers- 
by. Children read them and in- 
quired about them. At last Pooley 
signed his name, with the word 
‘blasphemy’ before it, at the end of 
one of them. This, it should be 
observed, was just after an adver- 
tisement had been put into the local 
— warning the person who 

ad been for some time committing 
these offences that proceedings 
would be instituted against him if 
the commission of them was perse- 
vered in. There is no foundation 
whatever, as I learn from Mr. 
Grylls, for Mr. Buckle’s statement 
that Pooley’s mind had become un- 
settled on the subject of religion for 
about two years before his trial, in 
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consequence of an accident. He 
had been an avowed infidel for 
fifteen years at least, and no one had 
interfered with him till his practices 
caused general annoyance. 

He was, as I have said, committed 
for trial on the 1st of July, and he 
was tried upon the 3oth. The in- 
dictment against him contained four 
counts, setting forth what Mr. 
Buckle calls ‘the few very silly 
words’ which he had written, and 
the ‘ language equally absurd’ which 
he had used. 

I do not pretend to think well of 
Mr. Buckle ; but I say sincerely I 
ean hardly believe that he had seen 
or heard the words and language 
which he thus describes. They 
were so shockingly blasphemous 
(one of the sentences indeed, as I 
have already mentioned, ending 
with ‘ Blasphemy, T. Pooley’), that 
not even in defence of my father do 
I like to print them. I really do 
not wish to think that Mr. Buckle 
can be aware of the awfully depraved 
malignity of the terms which Soskey 
employed with reference to that 
Blessed Person Whom Christians of 
every shade of opinion agree in re- 
garding as most holy. Itis hardly 
possible he can know that the 
words ‘ monster,’ ‘ villain,’ ‘ black- 
guard,’ ‘theft,’ and ‘ whoredom,’ 
with other words as bad, were asso- 
ciated by Pooley with our Saviour’s 
name. Besides, it was hatred of 
our Lord Himself, rather than 
hatred of Christianity, which the 
words, both written and spoken, ex- 
pressed. And it seems incredible 
that any man who knew the words 
would describe them so inaccurately 
as Mr. Buckle has described them, 
or would venture to apply such 
epithets to them as ‘silly’ and ‘ ab- 
surd.’ At all events, in declining 
to quote them now, I am acting ex- 
actly as I acted when prosecuting 
Pooley. Idid not quote them in 
my speech to the jury, who heard 
the words once, and once only, 
from the lips of the witnesses them- 
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selves. They seemed to me then, 
and seem to me now, to be shocki 
beyond expression; and so I think 
they would seem to any serious man, 
of whatever creed, who called him- 
self a Christian. But I enclose a 
copy of thera to you, sir, with this 
letter, and Linvite you, as Editor of 
Fraser's Magazine, and as an honest 
man, to say in a note to this passage 
when you print it, whether, in your . 
judgment, my descriptionof Pooley’s 
words is or 1s not justified by the 
words themselves.* 

I really cannot make out from 
his language whether Mr. Buckle 
knows what the words were or not ; 
nor does it much signify. For if he 
does know them, and thinks that 
they ought to go unpunished, there 
can be no outrage upon feeling so 
monstrous that he would think it 
punishable ; and if he does not know 
them, it seems inconsistent with 
common honesty to attack a man for 

assing a sentence when he does not 
ae the crime. 

Mr. Buckle says: ‘He had no 
counsel to defend him, but the son 
of the judge acted as counsel to 
prosecute him. The father and son 
performed their parts with zeal and 
were perfectly successful. Under 
their auspices Pooley was found 
guilty.’ It is hard that a gentleman 
me have to touch such dirty 
stuffas this. Yet I notice it because 
it gives a key to the spirit of the 
whole article,and it shows the nature 
of Mr. Buckle’s mind. Of me he 
says he knows nothing; yet he in- 
sinuates of a man whom he does not 
know, that he, a barrister, was party 
to a private understanding with the 
judge (that judge his own father), in 
a criminal case, to oppress a poor 
undefended criminal and pervert 
the course of justice. To talk of 
this being an outrageous breach of 
the charity which thinketh no evil, 
is to talk in a tongue which Mr. 
Buckle cannot be expected to un- 
derstand. But Mr. Buckle will 
perhaps understand me when I say 


* With respect to the statement which Mr. Coleridge invites us to make, we 
have only to observe that, if the words said to have been written and spoken by 
Thomas Pooley, and on which he was convicted, were made use of by a man of 
sound mind, we could have no hesitation in pronouncing him guilty of blasphemy 
of the grossest kind. But we must confess that they bear—in our opinion, and in 
that of an eminent physician, well versed in mental science, whom we have 


consulted on the subject—strongly marked, the semblance of insanity. 


We need 


not add, that the fact of Pooley having been subsequently pardoned on this ground, 


corroborates our impression.—Eb, F, M. 
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that, besides not knowing me, he 
does not comprehend the common 
feelings of a gentleman, nor the first 
principles which actuate the high 
rofession to which it is my pride and 
Come to belong. There is nothing 
in any = of my professional 
course (if he did inquire) to justify 
such an aspersion as he has made; 
and if he did not inquire, he ought 
. to be ashamed of himself to make 
it. No man of character could act 
as he insinuates I acted; and I feel 
more perhaps than, considering the 
assailant, I ought to feel an assault 
upon a_ professional reputation 
hitherto, [hope,unblemished. That 
Mr. Buckle should have thought 
such conduct possible in an English 
advocate of any standing, that he 
should have made such a charge 
without evidence and without in- 
quiry, is a proof that his learning 
(if he be a learned man) is not 
education, and has not raised him 
above the feelings and prejudices of 
a thoroughly vulgar mind. 
The fact was this. I knew it was 
a troublesome and disagreeable 
matter to conduct, and I took pains 
to en the case in a tone of studied 
moderation. I carefully explained 
to the jury that the prosecution was 
not a prosecution of opinion in any 
sense. I mentioned (and I beg 
their pardon for here repeating) the 
names of Mr. Newman, of Mr. 
Carlyle, and Miss Martineau, as 
persons who maintained what I 
and others might think erroneous 
opinions, but who maintained them 
gravely, with serious argument and 
with a sense of responsibility, and 
whom no one would dream of inter- 
fering with. I said that the time 
was long gone by for persecution, 
which I thought as foolish as it 
was wicked; but that as liberty of 
opinion was to be protected, so was 
society to be protected from outrage 
and indecency ; that if persons went 
about using language which offended 
decency and was extremely offensive 
to the feelings of the public, the law 
would still prevent such persons 
from abusing their liberty and would 
treat them as criminals. I con- 
cluded with reading a passage from 
Mr. Starkie’s book on Libel, which 
I said I believed stated the law as 
it was, and certainly expressed my 
own opinion of what it ought to be. 
‘No author or preacher,’ says 
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Mr. Starkie, ‘who fairly and con- 
scientiously promulgates the opi- 
nion with whose truth he is 
impressed, for the benefit of others, 
is for so doing amenable as a 
criminal; but a malicious and mis- 
chievous intention is in such case the 
broad boundary between right and 
wrong; and if it can be collected 
from the offensive levity with 
which so serious a subject is treated, 
or from other circumstances, that 
the act of the party was malicious, 
then, since the law has no means of 
distinguishing between different 
degrees of evil tendency, if the 
matter published contain any such 
tendency, the publisher becomes 
amenable to justice.’ This was 
what I said, and this is what Mr. 
Buckle calls ‘ playing my part with 
zeal.’ One cannot please every 
one, certainly ; for I recollect that 
some one was kind enough to send 
me a paper in which I was attacked 
with reference to this very case as 
having been the ‘ advocate of decent 
blasphemy.’ 

I then simply proved the writing 
and the uttering of the words set 
forth in the indictment. As to 
one set of words there was some 
little difficulty in the proof; for 
they had been rubbed out, and 
the witnesses could not perfectly 
recollect them, and as the man was 
undefended, I preferred withdraw- 
ing, and did withdraw, that part of 
the charge from the jury. The rest 
was proved ; and I shall never for- 

et the effect upon those whom 

r. Buckle is pleased to call the 
‘ illiterate people’ of an ‘ inaccessible 
county’ (so far, that is to say, as 
the people were represented by the 
jury and the audience in the Crown 
Court at Bodmin), when the wit- 
nesses detailedthe expressions which 
the prisoner had made use of. 
am well convinced that if the 

unishment of the prisoner had 
Com left to them, he would have 
ill exchanged what is called the 
severity of the judge for the mercy 
of the people. The people of Corn- 
wall, according to my experience of 
them, are neither stupid nor illite- 
rate. Like most mining and sea- 
coast populations, they are acute and 
keen; but they have at the same 
time, speaking generally, a sense 
of religion at once strong and deep. 
I believe that in most meetings of 
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Cornishmen the language applied by 
Pooley to the person and religion of 
our Blessed Lord would have 
caused, as it undoubtedly caused at 
Bodmin, profound indignation and 
disgust. In this sense the people 
of Cornwall are and were certainly 
illiterate. They did not regard, with 
Mr.Buckle, the words written asonly 
silly, nor the words spoken as only 
absurd. They had not risen to 
those heights of philosophy. Nor 
have I. Nor, I think, have English- 
men in general—not even, as Mr. 
Buckle seems to think, in London. 
I entirely agree, and so will most 
men, with an able writer in the 
Saturday Review for May 14th, that 
although no one would punish 
writers for the expression of their 
views as long as they write bond fide, 
yet ‘if they walked up and down 
the Strand with placards on their 
backs, coupling sacred names with 
obscene or abusive epithets, they 
would be rightly punished, and 
ublic opinion would not only call 
or their punishment but would in 
all probability call for a very severe 
one.” And I am very sure that if any 
man, to appropriate Mr. Buckie’s 
expressions, ‘had dared to commit 
such acts in the face of a London 
audience and in the full light of the 
London press,’ as Pooley was con- 
victed of committing, no light 
punishment would satisfy public 
opinion, and no writer who valued 
his reputation would venture to 
characterize the acts as only ‘silly’ 
or ‘absurd.’ 

But Mr. Buckle asserts that Pooley 
was mad, was therefore not account- 
able for his actions; was mad ob- 
viously and unmistakeably; was 
mad to the knowledge of the judge, 
as he states—to my knowledge, as 
he insinuates. He is indeed, on this 
subject, as such persons are apt to 
be, a little inconsistent. In the 
course of the narrative he speaks of 
‘the disease of his mind,’ as of a 
thing which existed long before, 
and of ‘ the insanity which was ob- 
vious at the time of his trial.’ He 
afterwards states, that the sentence 
‘ destroyed his reason.’ There is no 
foundation for either statement. I 
state upon the authority of Mr. 
Grylls, that for fifteen years Pooley 
had held and maintained infidel 
opinions ; that the accident which 
happened to him in sinking a well 
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about two years before the trial, 
made no difference in him in this 
respect; and that he was a perfectly 
responsible and accountable man. 
‘His opinions on the subject of re- 
ligion,’ says Mr. Grylls, ‘are the 
result of reading some infidel books 
which were put in his way when 
quite a youth; and this is well 
known to all who know Pooley. He 
is perfectly rational on all points 
but religion; and the attempt to 
show that he is insane is quite ab- 
surd.’ Mr. Grylls goes on to inform 
me that Pooley resisted certain of 
the prison regulations with great 
violence, and was in consequence 
transferred to the asylum, but ‘the 
authorities there discharged him as 
soon as his pardon arrived, as not a 
fit subject for the asylum. He has 
been ever since as quiet and inof- 
fensive as possible. He admits that 
what little experience he had of 
prison and asylum life has quite 
determined him not to break the ans 
again, and he has not done so. To 
say that he went mad in consequence 
of his incarceration is positively 
false.’ 

Thus far Mr. Grylls. For my- 
self I may say, that except from an 
entire belief in Mr. Grylls’s state- 
ment, I have no independent know- 
ledge of the fact one way or the 
other ; but most certainly no idea 
of the man’s madness ever entered 
my mind. A hatred of our Saviour 
and of His religion, and an abusive 
style of writing and speaking, have 
not been found to be in themselves 
inconsistent with sanity, from the 
time of the Emperor Julian even to 
the presenthour. And certainly no 
one ever suggested either to the 
judge or to me, that Pooley was 
mad; neither magistrate, nor chap- 
lain, nor governor of the gaol, nor 
turnkey ; from some of whom such 
suggestions are not unfrequently 
made in criminal cases. Bodmin 
is but a long walk from Duloe, where 
Pouley lived. No friend, no neigh- 
bour came forward, as is not un- 
common, to suggest such an excuse 
for him. His own defence certainly 
did not suggest it. He cross-exa- 
mined several of the witnesses who 
proved his writing with a good deal 
of skill and intelligence, as to his 
identity, as to their means of ob- 
serving him, and their recollection 
of his person. His speech was not 
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at all the speech of a madman. I 
well remember in particular his 
shrewdly pointing out that a Chris- 
tian jury was an unfair tribunal to 
sit upon his case, as any juryman 
would feel, if he was indicted for 
maintaining Christianity in an in- 
fidel country, and was tried in an 
infidel court. I fear I do not always 
eatch Mr. Buckle’s meaning accu- 
rately; but I hardly suppose he 
means to say that no one can be an 
infidel unless he is also mad. AndI 
certainly do not believe, except so 
far as to be an infidel shows a man 
to be mad, that Pooley was at the 
time of his trial any more mad than 
Mr. Buckle himself. 

But whatever Mr. Buckle may 
intend, and whatever the fact may 
have been, I assert distinctly that 
neither I nor Sir John Coleridge had 
the least notion that he was mad 
when he was tried in the Court at 
Bodmin. The man was there to be 
tried upon a charge which neither 
Sir John Coleridge nor I had any 
more to do with, nor knew any more 
about, before the assizes took place 
at Bodmin, than Mr. Buckle him- 
self. That a judge selects whom 
he will try, and where he will try 
them ; that he can try or not try at 
his pleasure prisoners who are ar- 
raigned before him; that he can 
refuse, if he pleases, to put in force 
the law he is sent to administer, and 
choose which laws he will enforce 
and which he will not; that he or 
the counsel for the psecution, or 
both of them, have anything what- 
ever to do with getting up cases 
against prisoners, are matters which 
Mr. Buckle reaily seems as if he 
believed, but as to which he displays 
ignorance to a degree hardly cre- 
dible. If his ignorance be bond fide, 
it is most extraordinary ; such, in- 
deed, as it is scarcely possible to 
imagine in any Englishman of ordi- 
nary education or observation ; if it 
is not bond fide, I should have to 
resort to Mr. Buckle’s own vocabu- 
lary to characterize it as it deserves. 
Every one except Mr. Buckle knows, 
as watter of course, that with these 
things the judge and counsel (again 
to borrow from the Saturday Re- 
view) ‘have no more to do than the 
man in the moon.’ Mr. Buckle, 
therefore, could not know that what 
he insinuates is true, for it is false ; 
I must say it is very difficult to 
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imagine that he could for a moment 
have believed it. 

In summing up the case to the 
jury, Sir John Coleridge explained 
the law to them substantially to the 
same effect as I had explained it, 
only of course with authority and 
with greater clearness. He pointed 
out to them carefully that Pooley 
was not to be found guilty merely 
because he differed in opinion with 
Christians on the subject of reli- 
gion; nor at all unless they were 
satisfied that he uttered the words 
laid in the indictment by way of 
offence and insult and for the pur- 
pose of outraging the feelings of the 
neighbourhood where he lived. The 
jury instantly found him guilty; and 
thus upon a man whom no one sug- 
gested to be mad, who did not ap- 
pear to him to be mad, and of whose 
madness no idea ever crossed his 
mind, convicted upon three charges 
of blasphemy (a fourth having been 
withdrawn by me) deliberately com- 
mitted and adhered to in court, Sir 
John Coleridge passed the sentence 
which has caused Mr. Buckle’s libel. 
I distinctly and unreservedly admit 
that the sentence is a perfectly fair 
ground for observation. I have 
stated the facts, and on these facts 
many persons may, like enough, 
come to a conclusion that the sen- 
tence was too severe. I do not my- 
self think so; but at all events it 
was the public act of a public man ; 
and neither he nor I could, even for 
a moment, have complained of an 
adverse judgment fairly arrived at 
and fairly stated. I think, however, 
that any fair man would pause long 
before arriving at an adverse judg- 
ment; remembering how difficult it 
is for a third person to form a proper 
judgment of a single sentence, with- 
out reference to all the circum- 
stances of the case, and the scale 
which a judge tries to establish in 
his own mind for all the cases which 
come before him ona circuit. Sup- 
pose, for example, a number of small 
single larcenies preceding and fol- 
lowing these charges of blasphemy ; 
was the judge, not at all doubting the 
blasphemer’s sanity; not thinking 
him a misled visionary ; but seeing, 
as he thought, that he was pursuing a 
course of disgusting and mischievous 
profanity, to treat him at all in the 
same way as he treated the petty 
thieves? In my opinion, most.cer- 
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tainly not. But if I am wrong in 
this, and if Sir John Coleridge was 
wrong in the amount of punishment 
he inflicted, was it such an out- 
rageous error in judgment as war- 
ranted the article? And if it was an 
error in judgment only, what is the 
excuse for the offensive and irrele- 
vant matter which makes up nine- 
tenths of the attack? I have dealt 
with most of this matter as I have 
gone along; but I ask any fair 
reader to think of the imputation 
that Sir John Coleridge used his 
power ‘to gratify his own malig- 
nant prejudices, or to humour the 
spleen of some wretched and intole- 
rant faction with which he was con- 
nected.’ Think of that being said 
by such a man as Mr. Buckle, of a 
man of Sir John Coleridge’s life and 
character, on the facts of the case, 
and then say whether the‘ religion of 
liberty’ has not already become a 
cloak for intolerable licentiousness 
of speech. 

There are some poor creatures still 
to be met with in society who think it 
mighty smart to treat serious things 
with levity, and with whom a sneer 
at religion and religious men passes 
for wit. Ido notaddress such men, 
nor care one farthing what they 
think of the matter. I ask for the 
serious attention of men in earnest ; 
and to such men, to men of honour 
and principle, for whose opinion 
every man of sense must care very 
much, I appeal to discountenance, 
as far as they can, this abuse of the 
freedom of the press, by which a 
blameless and honoured man is 
dragged out of the privacy to which 
he had retired, | is held up to 
the hatred of his fellow citizens by 
a writer who seems to rejoice to in- 
sult him because he has power to 
give him pain. It seems to me an 
outrage, and I hope all good and 
generous men, when they know the 
facts, will think it an outrage too. 

I have reserved for the conclusion 
of my letter the examination of 
Mr. Buckle’s paragraph as to what 
took place with regard to the re- 
mission of Pooley’s sentence. 


The petition (says Mr. Buckle) was 
refused. It was necessary to support 
the judge, and the petitioners were in- 
formed that if the miserable lunatic 
should regain his reason, he would be 
sent back to prison to undergo the rest 
of his sentence. This would, in all 
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probability, have caused a relapse, but. 
little was thought of that; and it was 
hoped that as he was an obscure and 
humble man, the efforts made in his 
behalf would soon subside. am 
Preparations were made for bringing 
the whole question before the country. 
Then it was that the authorities gave 
way. Happily for mankind one vice is 
often balanced by another, and cruelty 
is corrected by cowardice. The authors 
and abettors of this prodigious iniquity 
trembled at the risk they would run if 
the public feeling of this great country 
were aroused, The result was, that the 
proceedings of the judge were rescinded 
as far as possible by a pardon being 
granted to Pooley less than five months 
after the sentence was pronounced, 


Now, I find it impossible to say 
for certain from this passage what 
imputations are intended to be 
made, or at whom they are intended 
to be levelled. Nothing is clearly 
stated, but all sorts of bad acts and 
bad motives are darkly hinted at. It 
comes in the middle of an attack 
upon the judge, and I suppose 
people are meant to gather from it 
that he, and the Home-office, and 
others (‘the authors and abettors 
of this prodigious iniquity’), who- 
ever these were, acted together to 
stifle inquiry, to reject petitions, 
and to oppress Pooley till they were 
frightened into a pardon. ‘This is 
really an instructive instance of the 
licence of slander, which Mr. 
Buckle allows himself as an apostle 
of literature. The fact is this. As 
far as Sir John Coleridge is con- 
cerned, he never heard of the case 
in any way after the trial but once. 
Of the petitions to the Home Office, 
if such there were, he never heard. 
One letter, and one only, was sent 
him from the Home-oflice asking for 
a copy of his notes of the evidence, 
and for any remarks he had to make 
upon the trial, and informing him 
that Sir George Grey was told that 
the prisoner was insane. Sir John 
Coleridge wrote at once the follow- 
ing reply :— 

‘ 26, Park-crescent, Dec. 2, 1857. 

‘Sir,—Thomas Pooley was con- 
victed before me on three charges 
of blasphemy of a very offensive 
character. There was not the 
slightest suggestion made to me of 
his being other than perfectly sane, 
nor was there anything in his de- 
meanour at the trial or in the con- 


duct of his defence by himself which 
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indicated it; nor did I collect it 
from the manner in which he, as it 
seemed, habitually committed the 
offence. But I see no reason what- 
ever why he should not receive a 
free pardon under the circumstances 
stated in your letter. Had I been 
informed of anything which had led 
me to inquire into his sanity during 
the trial, it is probable I might have 
discovered enough to have led to an 
acquittal on the ground of insanity, 
which on such a charge I should 
have been very glad to have arrived 


‘I have the honour to remain, sir, 
‘Your obedient servant, 
‘Joun T. CoLeripGs. 

‘Horace Waddington, Esq.’ 

Upon this letter Pooley was par- 
doned—a much more satisfactory 
result, I may observe in passing, 
than if he had been acquitted as 
insane, and had been imprisoned 
thereupon during the Queen’s plea- 
sure, which the judge must now by 
law direct to be oot in the case of a 
misdemeanour as well as in cases of 
felony. 

Such at all events was the whole 
share of Sir John Coleridge in the 
dark and wicked conspiracy with 
the Cornish clergymen and the 
Home Office described or suggested, 


without the slightest shadow of 


foundation, by Mr. Buckle in the 

aragraph I have quoted. From 
July to December, 1857, the Home 
Secretary was Sir George Grey; and 
the Under-Secretaries at the Home 
Office were Mr. Massey and Mr. 
Waddington. The notion that these 
distinguished men, or any of them, 
would join in a conspiracy in order 
to please Sir John Coleridge and 
two Cornish clergymen to suppress 
freedom of speech, crush religious 
liberty, and do injustice to a poor 
man, till they were terrified by 
the petitioners mentioned by Mr. 
Buckle, is a notion so excessively 
ridiculous that, except for the total 
absence of humour from Mr. 
Buckle’s composition, one might 
ee him of attempting a gloomy 
joke. 

I have now, sir, I believe, gone 
through the charges directly made 
or indirectly insinuated by Mr. 
Buckle against Sir John Coleridge. 
Lhave been obliged to write hastily, 
and in the midst of many other 
matters which could not be neg- 
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lected. Very imperfect as this 
letter necessarily is, I hope this will 
appear from it :— 

1. That Sir John Coleridge 
neither did nor could know any- 
thing about the case till the depo- 
sitions were laid before him in the 
ordinary way, just prior to the trial 
itself. 

2. That I neither did nor could 
know anything of it till my brief 
was delivered to me, like any other 
brief, after I arrived at Bodmin. 

3. That there neither was nor 
could be any concert or understand- 
ing, direct or indirect, between Sir 
John Coleridge and me, and those 
who instituted and conducted the 
prosecution. 

4. That it is familiar to all per- 
sons of ordinary education, that a 
judge in the position of Sir John 
Coleridge had, and could have, no 
choice whether he would try a par- 
ticular prisoner or not, in what 
county he would try him, and what 
laws he would or would not put in 
force. 

5. That the blasphemies of which 
Pooley was convicted were of the 
most atrocious kind. 

6. That there was no notion en- 
tertained by either Sir John 
Coleridge or by me, or by those 
who instituted the prosecution, that 
Pooley was mad; and that of his 
antecedents (whether Mr. Buckle 
states them truly or not) neither 
judge nor counsel did or could 

now anything. 

7. That on the first intimation to 
Sir John Coleridge that there was 
real reason to believe the man might 
not be accountable, he instantly re- 
commended him to be pardoned, 
and that he was pardoned upon that 
recommendation. 

These things, I hope, sufficiently 
appear. I earnestly hope, also, that 
my indignation at the attack, and 
my veneration and gratitude to- 
wards him who has been assailed, 
have not led me to overlook any 
material imputation, nor carried me 
beyond the bounds of moderation 
in my reply. Your readers must 
now be left to form their own 
opinion of the nature of the attack, 
and of the man who made it. 

One thing only I still desire to 
say. This is the first time I have 
ever been drawn into personal con- 
troversy, and I trust it may be the 
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last. As far as Mr. Buckle is 
concerned, it shall be. I have 
noticed this attack more for the 
sake of others than of myself. I 
have noticed it that no one may here- 
after be able to say, that disgrace- 
ful imputations were made upon Sir 
John Coleridge, and in a degree 
upon me, without receiving from 
me at once such an answer as they 
deserved. But here, on my part, 
the matter is at end. Mr. Buckle 
says of himself, ‘I speak merely as 
a man of Jetters ; I have no interest 
to advocate; I hold no brief.’ In 
all these respects I am differently 
situated. Iam not aman of letters; 
3, King’s Bench Walk, 
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I have other matters to attend to; 
and I decline all farther contro- 
versy. I have neither time nor 
inclination for it. However much 
for the future Mr. Buckle may 
choose to exercise himself in 
abusive personality, he must ‘> 
so without any attempt on wp. 
part to disturb his supremacy 
over a region where it seems very 
desirable that he should reign 
alone. 

‘ Here, then, my words have end;’ 
and I leave you, sir, and your 
readers, to the perusal of pleasanter 
matter.—I am, sir, your obedient 
servant, 

Joun Duxe CoLERince. 





May 21, 1859. 


P.S.—27th May.—Yesterday a friend put into my hands a pamphlet 
by Mr. G. J. Holyoake, on ‘ The Case of Thomas Pooley,’ published, 
apparently, in 1857,—certainly written at that time, for it speaks of 
Pooley as still in prison. As far as it is concerned with the conduct of 
Sir John Coleridge and myself, it is full of gross errors and illnatured mis- 
representations ; as, for instance, that I concealed wilfully certain facts 
from the jury, and that ‘the judge, with paternal indulgence, overlooked 
the shameful reticence of the son.’ This is all natural enough in Mr. 
Holyoake, and not worth notice; probably he really believes gentlemen 
to be capable of such things. But every fact stated by Mr. Buckle in his 
article up to the date of Pooley’s removal to the asylum is to be found in 
Mr. Holyoake’s pamphlet, stated by Mr. Buckle often nearly in the 
language of Mr. Holyoake. Mr. Buckle states of himself, ‘ I have care- 
Sully investigated the facts, and have the documents before me.’ I cannot, 
of course, assert that Mr. Buckle made no farther investigation, and had 
no other documents before him than this pamphlet of Mr. Holyoake’s. I 
do assert that all his facts are to be Soni there, and that he has stated 
them often in the language of the pamphlet; and I think it well to 
mention this (though I have no time or space to discuss it as fully as I 
could wish), because it may possibly throw some light on what Mr. Buckle, 
who is an historian, calls ‘ careful investigation of facts.’ 


[In printing Mr. Buckle’s Essay last month, in accordance with an 
announcement previously made, we by no means intended it to be sup- 
posed that we were prepared to agree with all the views and assertions he 
expressed. 

We believe, with Mr. Sidney Herbert and Mr. Beresford Hope, that 
literature gains by the abolition as far as may be of the anonymous. What- 
ever may be the case with newspapers, there is no reason why the contri- 
butors to a Magazine or a Review should not in most instances sign their 
names, or their initials which sufficiently indicate their individuality ; and 
for some time past many of our contributors, we believe with general 
approval, have done so. If the conductor of a Magazine can succeed in 
finding men of sufficient mark in the literary world to make their opinions 
of value, who agree to sign their names, he must of course allow them far 
greater freedom of expression than they could expect to receive if the 
Magazine held itself responsible for their papers. ‘his plan may have its 
drawbacks as well as its advantages : the one must be coma against the 
other. All the editor is answerable for in such cases is to take care that 
he gives this freedom of speech only to those whose opinions he thinks 
on fair grounds his readers would be glad to learn, whether they agree 
with them or not. 

But free discussion of course implies that both sides should be heard, 
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and consequently this month we not only print, in the most prominent part 
of our Number, the foregoing Letter from Mr. J. D. Coleridge in reply to 
Mr. Buckle, but we give the on oO 4 to an esteemed contributor, whose 


papers generally appear with t. 


e initials A. K. H. B. appended to them, to 


express his own opinions on Mr. Buckle, not only as regards the case of Sir 
John Coleridge, but on other parts of the Essay likewise.—Ep. F. M.] 


CONCERN ING MAN AND HIS DWELLING-PLACE.* 


\ HEN my friend Smith’s drag 
comes round to his door, as he 
and I are standing on the steps 
ready to go out for a drive, how 
cheerful and frisky the horses look! 
I think I see them, as I saw them 
yesterday, coming round from the 
stable-yard, with their glossy coats 
and the silver of their harness 
glancing in the May sunshine, the 
May sunshine mellowed somewhat 
by the green reflection of two great 
leafy trees. They were going out 
for a journey of twenty miles. 
They were, in fact, about to begin 
their day’s work, and they knew 
they were; yet how buoyant and 
willing they looked! There was not 
the faintest appearance of any dis- 
position to shrink from their task, 
as if it were a hard and painful one. 
No; they were eager to be at it: 
they were manifestly enjoying the 
anticipation of the brisk exertion in 
the midst of which they would be 
in five minutes longer. And by 
the time we have got into our places, 
and have wrapped those great fur 
robes comfortably about our limbs, 
the chafing animals have their heads 
given them; and instantly they 
fling themselves at their collars, and 
can hardly be restrained froin break - 
ing into a furious gallop. Happy 
creatures, you enjoy your work ; 
you wish nothing better than to get 
at it ! 
And when I have occasionally 
beheld a ploughman, bricklayer, 
ardener, weaver, or blacksmith, 
ae his work in the morning, I 
have envied him the readiness and 
willingness with which he took to it. 
The ploughman, after he has got his 
horses harnessed to the plough, does 
not delay a minute: into the turf 
the shining share enters, and awa 
go horses, plough, and man. It 
costs the ploughman no effort to 
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make up his mind to begin. He 
does not stand irresolute, as you 
and I in childish days have often 
done when taken down to the sea 
for our morning dip, and when try- 
ing to get courage to take the first 
plunge under water. And the 

ricklayer lifts and places the first 
brick of his daily task just as easily 
as the last one. The weaver, too, 
sits down without mental struggle 
at his loom, and sets off at once. 
How different is the case with most 
men whose work is mental; more 
particularly how different is the case 
with most men whose work is to write 
—to spin out theirthoughtsinto com- 
positions for other people to read or 
to listen to! How such men, for 
the most part, shrink from their 
work—put it off as long as may be ; 
and even when the paper is spread 
out and the pen all right, and the 
ink within easy reach, how they 
keep back from the final plunge! 
And after they have begun to write, 
how they dally with their subject ; 
shrink back as long as possible from 
grappling with its difficulties; twist 
about and about, talking of many 
irrelevant matters, before they can 
summon up resolution to go at the 
real point they have got to write 
about! How much unwillingness 
there is fairly to put the neck to the 
collar ! 

Such are my natural reflections, 
suggested by my personal feelings 
at this present time. I know per- 
fectly well what I have got to do. 
I have to write some account, and 
attempt some appreciation, of a 
most original, acute, well-expressed, 
and altogether remarkable book— 
the book, to wit, which bears 
the comprehensive title of Man 
and his Dwelling Place. It is 
a metaphysical book; it is a 
startling book; it is a very clever 


* Man and his Dwelling Place; An Essay towards the Interpretation o 
Nature. 
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book; and though it is published 
anonymously, I have heard several 
acquaintances say, with looks ex- 
pressive of unheard-of stores of 
recondite knowledge, that they have 
reason to believe that it is written 
by this and that author,whose name 
is already well known to fame. It 
may be so, but I did not credit it a 
bit the more because thus assured 
of it. In most cases the people who 
go about dropping hints of how 
much they know on such subjects, 
know nothing earthly about the 
matter; but still the pore (as 
lawyers would say) make it be felt 
that the book is a serious one to 
meddle with. Not that in treating 
such a volume, plainly containing 
the careful and deliberate views 
and reflections of an able and well- 
informed man, I should venture to 
assume the dignified tone of supe- 
riority peculiar to some reviewers 
in dissecting works which they could 
not have written for their lives. 
There are not a score of men in 
Britain who would be justified in 
reviewing such a book as this de 
haut en bas. I intend the humbler 
task of giving my readers some 
description of the work, stating its 
great principle, and arguing certain 
points with its eminently clever 
author; and under the circumstances 
in which this article is written, it 
discards the dignified and undefined 
We, and adopts the easier and less 
authoritative first person singular. 
The work to be done, therefore, is 
quite apparent: there is no doubt 
about that. But the writer is most 
unwilling to begin it. Slowly was 
the pen taken up; oftentimes was 
the window looked out of. I am 
well aware that I shall not settle 
steadily to my task till I shall have 
had a preliminary canter, so to 
speak. ‘Thus have I seen school- 
boys, on a warm July day, about to 
jump from a sea-wall into the azure 
depths of ocean. But after their 
garments were Jaid aside, and all 
was ready for the plunge, long time 
sat they upon the tepid stones, and 
paddled with idle feet in the water. 

How shall I better have that pre- 
liminary and moderate exercitation 
which serves to get up the steam, 
than by talking for a little about 
the scene around me? Through 
diamond-shaped panes the sunshine 
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falls into this little chamber; and 
going to the window you look down 
upon the tops of tall trees. And 
it is pleasant to look down upon the 
tops of tall trees. The usual way 
of looking at trees, it may be re- 
marked, is from below. But this 
chamber is high up in the tower of 
a parish church far in the country. 
Its furniture is simple as that of the 
chamber of a certain prophet, who 
lived long ago. There are some 
things here, indeed, which he had 
not ; for yesterday’s Times lies upon 
the floor drying in the morning 
sunbeams, and Fraser's Magazine 
for May is on achair by the window. 
Why does that incomparable 
monthly act blisteringly upon the 
writer's mind? It never did so till 
May, 1859. Why does he put it 
for the time out of sight? Why, 
but because, for once, he has read 
in that Magazine an article—by a 
very eminent man, too—written in 
what he thinks a thoroughly mis- 
taken spirit, and setting out views 
which he thinks to be utterly false 
and mischievous. Not oa the 
writer knows well, are the views 
of his dear friend the Editor ; not 
such are the doctrines which Fraser 
teaches to a grateful world. In the 
latter pages of his review of Mill on 
Liberty, Mr. Buckle spoke solely for 
himself; he did not express the 
opinions which this Magazine up- 
holds, nor commit for one moment 
the staff of men who write in it; 
and, as one insignificant individual 
who has penned a good many pages 
of Fraser, I beg to express my keen 
disapprobation of Mr. Buckle’s views 
upon the subject of Christianity. 
They may be right, but I Soke 
believe they are wrong; they may 
be trne, but I think them false. I 
repudiate any share in them: let 
their author bear their responsibility 
for himself. Alas, say T that 80 
able a man should sincerely think 
(I give him credit for entire sin- 
cerity) that man’s best refuge and 
most precious hope is vain delusion! 
Very jarringly to my mind sound 
those eloquent periods, so inex- 
pressibly sad and dreary, amid pages 
— in many quiet parsonages, 

y many men who for the truth of 
Christianity would, God helping 
them, lay down their lives. So, you 
May magazine, get meanwhile out 
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of sight: I don’t want to think of 
you. Rather let me stay this im- 
patient throbbing of heart by look- 
ing down on the green tops of those 
great silent trees. 

Thick ivy frames this muillioned 
window, with its three lance-shaped 
lights. Seventy feet below, the 
grassy graves of the churchyard 
swell like green waves. The white 
headstones gleam in the sun. 
Ancient oaks line the lichened wall 
of the churchyard: their leaves not 

et so thick as they will be a month 
loceaion. Beyond the wall, I see a 
very verdant field, between two oaks ; 
six or seven white lambs are lying 
there, or frisking about. The silver 
gleam of a river bounds the field; 
and beyond are thick hedges, white 
with hawthorn blossoms. In the 
distance there is a great rocky hill, 
which bounds the horizon. Thee 
is not a sound, save when a little 
flaw of air brushes a twig against 
tho wall some feet below me. The 
smoke of two or three scattered 
cottages rises here and there. The 
sky is very bright blue, with many 
fleecy clouds. Quiet, quiet! And 
all this while the omnibuses, cabs, 
carriages, drays, horses, men, are 
hurrying, sweltering, and fretting 
along Cheapside ! 


Man and his Dwelling Place! 
Truly a comprehensive subject. 
For man’s dwelling-place is the 
universe; and remembering this, 
it is plain that there is not much to 
be said which might not be said 


under that title. But, of course, 
there are sweeping views and 
opinions which include man and 
the universe, and which colour all 
beliefs as to details. And the 
author of this remarkable book has 
arrived at such a sweeping view. 
He holds, that whereas we fancy 
that we are living creatures, and 
that inanimate nature is inert, or 
without life, the truth is just the 
opposite of this fancy. e holds 
that man wants life, and that his 
dwelling-place possesses life. We 
are dead, and the world is living. 
No doubt it would be easy to laugh 
at all this; but I can promise the 
thoughtful reader that, though after 
reading the book he may still differ 
from its author, he will not laugh 
athim. Very moderately informed 
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folk are quite aware of this—that 
the fact of any doctrine seeming 
startling at the first mention of it, 
is no argument whatever against its 
truth. Some centuries since you 
could hardly have startled men 
more than by saying that the earth 
moves, and the sun stands still. 
Nay, it is not yet forty years since 
practical engineers judged George 
Stephenson mad, for saying that a 
steam-engine could draw a train of 
carriages along a railway at the rate 
of fourteen miles an hour. It is 
certainly a startling thing to be told 
that I am dead, and that the distant 
hill out there is living. The burden 
of proof rests with the man who 
propounds the theory; the primd 
Jacie case is against him. Trees do 
not read newspapers; hills do not 
write articles. e must try to fix 
the author’s precise meaning when 
he speaks of life; perhaps he may in- 
coal by it something quite different 
from that which we understand. 
And then we must see what he has 
to say in support of a doctrine which 
at the first glance seems nothing 
short of monstrous and absurd. 


No: Icannot get on. I cannot 
forget that May magazine that is 
lying in the corner. I must be 
thoroughly done with it before I 
can fix my thoughts upon the work 
which is to be considered. Mr. 
Buckle has done a service to my 
mind, entirely analogous to that 
which would be done to a locomotive 
engine by a man who should throw 
a handful of sand into its polished 
machinery. I am prepared, from 
personal experience, to meet with a 
flat contradiction his statement that 
a man does you no harm by trying 
to cast doubt and discredit upon the 
doctrines you hold most dear. Mr. 
Buckle, by his article, has done me 
aninjury. It is an injury, irritat- 
ing but not dangerous. For the 
large assertions, which if they stated 
truths, would show that the religion 
of Christ is a miserable delusion, 
are unsupported by a tittle of proof: 
and the general tone im regard to 
Christianity, though sufficiently 
hostile, and very eloquently ex- 
pressed, appears to me uncommonly 
weak in logic. But as Mr. Buckle’s 
views have been given to the world, 
with whatever weight may be de- 
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rived from their publication in this 
magazine, it is no more than just 
and necessary that through the 
same channel there should be con- 
veyed another contributor’s strong 
disavowal of them, and keen protest 
against them. Ido not intend to 
argue against Mr. Buckle’s opinions. 
This is not the time or place for 
such an undertaking. And Mr. 
Buckle, in his article, has not argued 
but dogmatically asserted, and then 
called hard names at those who may 
conscientiously differ from him. 
Let me suggest to Mr. Buckle that 
such names can very easily be re- 
torted. Any man who would use 
them, very easily could. Mr. Buckle 
says that any man who would 
punish by legal means the publica- 
tion of blasphemous sentiments, 
should be regarded as a xoxious 
animal. It is quite easy for me to 
say, and possibly to prove, that the 
man who advocates the free publi- 
cation of blasphemous sentiments, 
is a noxious animal. So there we 
are placed on an equal footing ; and 
what progress has been made in 
the argument of the question in 
debate? Then Mr. Buckle very 


strongly disapproves a certain judy- 


ment of, as I believe, one of 
the best judges who ever sat on 
the English Bench: I mean Mr. 
Justice Coleridge. That judge on 
one occasion sentenced to umprison- 
ment a poor, ignorant man, con- 
victed of having written certain 
blasphemous words upon a gate. I 
am prepared to justify every step 
that was taken in the prosecution 
and punishment of that individual. 
That, however, is not the point at 
issue. Even supposing that the 
magistrates who committed, and the 
judge who sentenced, that miserable 
wretch, had acted wrongly and un- 
justly, could not Mr. Buckle sup- 
pose that they had acted conscien- 
tiously? What right had he to 
speak of Mr. Justice Coleridge as a 
*stony-hearted man?’ What right 
had he to say that the judge and 
the magistrates, in doing what they 
honestly believed to be right, were 
‘ criminals,’ who had ‘ committed a 
great crime?’ What right had he 
to say that their motives were ‘ the 
pride of their power and the wicked- 
ness of their hearts?’ What right 
had he to call one of the most ad- 
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mirable men in Britain ‘ this unjust 
and unrighteous judge?’ And where 
did Mr. Buckle ever see anything 
to match the statement, that Mr. 
Justice Coleridge grasped at the op- 
portunity of persecuting a poor blas- 
pat in a remote county, where 

is own wickedness was likely to be 
overlooked, while he durst not have 
done as much in the face of the 
London press? Who will believe 
that Mr. Justice Coleridge is dis- 
tinguished for his ‘cold heart and 
shallow understanding?’ But I feel 
much more comfortable now, when 
I have written upon this page that 
I, as one humble contributor to this 
Magazine, utterly repudiate Mr. 
Buckle’s sentiments with regard to 
Sir J. T. Coleridge, and _ heartily 
condemn the manner in which he 
has expressed them. 

If there be any question which 
ought to be debated with scrupulous 
calmness and fairness, it is the ques- 
tion whether it is just that human 
laws should prevent and punish the 
publication of views commonly re- 
garded as blasphemous. I den 
Mr. Buekle’s statement, that all 
belief is involuntary. I say that 
in a country like this, every man of 
education. 1s_ responsible for his re- 
ligious belief; but of course respon- 
sible only to his Maker. Thus, on 
totally different grounds from Mr. 
Buckle, I agree with him in thinking 
that no human law should interfere 
with a man’s belief. I am not pre- 
pared, without much longer thought 
than I have yet given to the subject, 
to agree with Mr. Buckle and Mr. 
Mill, that human law should never 
interfere with the publication of 
opinions, no matter how blasphe- 
mous they may be esteemed by the 
great majority of the nation to 
which they are published. I might 
probably say that I should not m- 
terfere with the publication of any 
book, however false and mischievous 
I might regard the religious doc- 
trines it taught, provided the book 
were written in the interest of truth 
—provided its author manifestly 
desired to set out doctrines whic 
he regarded as true and importart. 
But if the book set out blasphemous 
doctrine in such a tone and temper 
as made it evident that the writer's 
main intention was to irritate and 
distress those who held the belief 
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regarded as orthodox, I should pro- 
bably suppress or punish the publi- 
eation of such a book. Sincere in- 
fidelity is a sad thing, with little of 
the propagandist spirit. Even if it 
should think that those Christian 
doctrines which afford so much com- 
fort and support to men are fond 
delusions, I think its humane feeling 
would be,—Well, I shall not seek 
to shatter hopes which I cannot 
replace. I know that such was the 
feeling of the most amiable of un- 
believers—David Hume. I know 
how he regularly attended church, 
anxious that he might not by his 
example dash in humble minds the 
belief which tended to make them 

d and happy, though it was a 

lief which he could not share. 
My present notion is, that laws 
ought to punish coarse and abusive 
blasphemy. They may let thought- 
ful and philosophic scepticism alone. 
It will hardly reach, it will never 
distress, the masses. But if a 
blackguard goes up to a parson- 
age door, and bellows out blasphe- 
mous remarks about the Trinity ; 
or if a man who is a_ block- 
head as well as a malicious wretch 
writes blasphemous words upon a 
parsonage gate, I cannot for an 
instant recognise in these men the 
champions of freedom of religious 
thought and speech. Even Mr. 
Buckle cannot think that their pur- 
pose is to teach the clergyman im- 
portant truth. They don’t intend 
to proselytise. Their object is to 
insult and annoy and shock. And 
I think it is right to punish them. 
They are not punished for setting 
out their peculiar opinions. They 
are punished for designedly and 
maliciously injuring their neigh- 
bours. Mr. Justice Coleridge pu- 
nished the blasphemer in Cornwall, 
not because he held wrong views, 
not because he expressed wrong 
views. He might have expressed 
them in a decent way as long as he 
liked, and no one would have inter- 
fered with him. He was punished 
because, with malicious and insulting 
intention, he wrote blasphemous 
words where he thought they would 
cause pain and horror. He was 


yaornes for that: and rightly. 
r. Buckle seeks to excite sympa- 
thy for the man, by mixing up with 
the question whether or no his crime 
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deserved punishment, the wholly 
distinct question, whether or no the 
man was so far sane as to deserve 
punishment for any crime whatever. 
These two questions have no eon- 
nexion; and it is unfair to mingle 
them. The question of the man’s 
sanity or insanity was for the jury 
to decide. The jury decided that 
he was so sane as to be responsible. 
Mr. Buckle’s real point is, that 
however sane the man might have 
been, it was wicked to punish him ; 
and I do not hesitate to say, for 
myself, that looking to the entire 
circumstances of the case, the 
magistrates who committed that 
nuisance of his neighbourhood, and 
the judge who sent him to jail, did 
no more than their duty. 

There are several statements 
made by Mr. Buckle which must 
not be regarded as setting forth 
the teaching of the Magazine in 
which they were made. Mr. Buckle 
says that no man can be sure that 
any doctrine is divinely revealed : 
that whoever says so must be ‘ab- 
surdly and immodestly confident in 
his own powers.’ Idenythat. Mr. 
Buckle says that it is part of Chris- 
tian doctrine that rich men cannot 
be saved. I deny that. Christ's 
statement as to the power of worldly 
possessions to concentrate the affee- 
tions upon this world, went not an 
inch further than daily experience 
goes. What said Samuel Johnson 
when Garrick showed him his grand 
house? ‘ Ah, David, these are the 
things that make death terrible!’ 
Mr. Buckle says that Christianity 
gained ground in early ages be- 
eause its doctrines were combated. 
They were not combated. Its pro- 
fessors were persecuted, which is 
quite another thing. Mr. Buckle 
says that the doctrine of Immorta- 
lity was known to the world before 
Christianity was heard of, or any 
other revealed religion. I deny that. 
Greek and Roman philosophers of 
the highest class regarded that doc- 
trine as a delusion of the vulgar. 
Did Mr. Buckle ever read the letter 
of condolence which Sulpicius wrote 
to Cicero after the death of Cicero’s 
— ? A beautiful letter, beau- 
tifully expressed; stating many 
flimsy and wretched reasons for 
drying one’s tears; but containing 
not a hint of any hope of meeting in 
uv2 
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another world. And the same may 
be said of Cicero’s reply. As for 
Mr. Buckle’s argument for Immor- 
tality, I think it extremely weak 
and inconclusive. It certainly goes 
to prove, if it proves anything, that 
my cousin Tom, who lately was 
called to the bar, is quite sure to be 
Lord Chancellor; and that Sam 
Lloyd, who went up from our village 
last week to a merchant’s counting- 
house in Liverpool, is safe to rival 
his eminent namesake in wealth. 
Mr. Buckle’s argument is just this : 
that if your heart is very much set 
upon a thing, you are perfectly sure 
to get it. Of course everybody has 
read the soliloquy in Addison's 
Cato, where Mr. Backle’s argument 
is set forth. I deem it not worth a 
rush. Does any man’s experience 
of this life tend to assure him, that 
because some people (and not all 
people) would like to see their 
friends again after they die, there- 
fore they shall? Do things oy 
turn out just as we particularly wish 
that they should turn out? Has 
not many a young girl felt, like 
Cato, a ‘secrét dread and inward 
horror’ lest the pic-nic day should 
be rainy? Did that ensure its being 
fine? Was not I extremely anxious 
to catch the express train yester- 
day, and did not I miss it? Does 
not every child of ten years old 
know, that this is a-world in which 
things have a wonderful knack of 
falling out justinthe way least wished 
for? If were an infidel, I should 
believe that some spiteful imp of 
the perverse had the guidance of 
the affairs of humanity. I know 
better than that: but for my know- 
ledge I have to thank Revelation. 
But is it philosophical, is it common 
sense, in a man who rejects Reve- 
lation, and who must be guided in 
his opinions of a future life by the 
analogy of the present, to argue 
that because here the issue all but 
constantly defeats our wishes and 
hopes, therefore an end on which 
(as he says) human hearts are very 
much set shall certainly be attained 
hereafter? ‘Ifthe separation were 
final,’ says Mr. Buckle, in a most 
eloquent and pathetic passage, ‘ how 
could we stand up colibes Y’ Fine 
feeling, indeed, but impotent logic. 
When a man has worked hard and 
accumulated a little competence, and 
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then in age loses it all in some 
swindling bank, and sees his daugh- 
ters, tenderly reared, reduced to 
starvation, doubt not he ma 
think ‘How can I live?’ but wi 
all this give him his fortune back 
again? Has not many a youthful 
heart, crushed down by bitter dis- 
appointment, taken up the fancy 
that surely life would now be im- 
possible; but did the fancy, by the 
weight of a feather, affect the fact? 
I remember, indeed, seeing Mr. 
Buckle’s question put with a wider 
reach of meaning. Poor Uncle Tom, 
torn from his family, is sailing down 
the Mississippi, al finding comfort 
as he reads his well-worn Bible. 
How could that poor negro weigh 
the arguments on either side, and 
be sure that the blessed Faith,which 
was then his only support,was true? 
With better logic than Mr. Buckle’s, 
he drew his best evidence from his 
own consciousness. ‘It fitted him 
so well: it was so exactly what he 
needed. It must be true, or how 
could he live ?” 

Having written all this, I feel 
that I can now think without dis- 
traction of Man and his Dwelling 
Place. I have mildly vented my 
indignation ; and I now, in a moral 
sense, extend my hand to Mr. 
Buckle. Had he come up that cork- 
screw stair an hour or two ago, I 
am not entirely certain that I might 
not have taken him by the collar 
and shaken him. And had I found 
him standing on a chair in the green 
behind the church, and indoctri- 
nating my simple parishioners with 
his peculiar notions, I have an entire 
conviction that I should have for- 
gotten my theoretical assent to the 
doctrine of religious toleration, 
and by a gentle hint to my sturdy 
friends, procured him an invigo- 
rating bath in that gleaming river. 
Ihave got rid of that feeling now. 
And although Mr. Buckle is the 
last man who would find fault with 
any honest opposition, I yet desire 
to express my regret if I have 
written any word that passes 
the limit of goodnatured though 
sturdy conflict. I respect Mr. 
Buekle’s earnestness and moral 
courage: I heartily admire his elo- 
quence: I give him credit for entire 
sincerity in the opinions he holds, 
though I think them sadly mistaken. 
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So now for Man and his Dwell- 
ing Place. Twice already has the 
writer put his mind at that book, 
but it has each time swerved, like a 
middling hunter from a very stiff 
fence, and taken a circle round the 
field. Now at last the thing must 
really be done. 

If you, my reader, are desirous 
of discovering a book which shall 
entirely knock up your previous 
views upon all possible subjects, 
read this Essay Towards the Inter- 
pretation of Nature. It does, in- 
deed, interpret Nature, and Man 
too, in a fashion which, to the best 
of my knowledge, is thoroughly 
original. And the book is dis- 
tinguished not more by originality 
than by piety, earnestness, and elo- 
quence. Its author is an enthusi- 
astic Christian; and indeed his 
peculiar views in metaphysics and 
science are founded upon his inter- 
— of certain passages in the 
New Testament. It is from the 
sacred volume that he derives his 
theory that man is at present dead. 
The work appears likely to appeal 
to a limited circle of readers; it 
will be understood and appreciated 
by few. Though its style is clear, 
the abstruseness of the subjects 
discussed and the transcendental 
scope of its author, make the train 
of thought often difficult to follow. 
Possibly the fault is not in the 
book, but in the reader: possibly it 
may result from the book having 
been read rapidly and while pressed 
by many other concerns; but there 
seems to me a certain want of 
clearness and sharpness of present- 
ment about it. The great principle 
maintained is indeed set forth with 
unmistakeable force ; but, it is hard 
to say how, there appears in details 
a certain absence of method, and 
what in Scotland is called a drumli- 
ness of style. There is a good deal 
of repetition too; but for that one is 
rather thankful than otherwise ; for 
the great idea of the deadness of 
man and the life and spirituality of 
nature grows much better defined, 
and is grasped more completely and 
intelligently, as we come upon it 
over and over again, put in many 
different ways and with great 
variety of illustration. It is a hu- 
miliating confession for a reviewer 
to make, but, to say the truth, I 
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do not know what to make of this 
book. If its author should succeed 
in indoctrinating the race with his 
views, he will produce an intellec- 
tual revolution. Every man who 
thinks at all will be constrained for 
the remainder of his days (I must 
not say of his life) to think upon 
all subjects quite differently from 
what he has ever hitherto thought. 
As for readers for amusement, and 
for all readers who do not choose to 
read what cannot be read without 
some mental effort, they will cer- 
tainly find the first half-dozen pages 
of this work quite sufficient for 
them. Without pretending to fol- 
low the author’s views into the vast 
number of details into which they 
reach, I shall endeavour in a short 
compass to draw the great lines 
of them. 

There is an interesting introduc- 
tion, which gradually prepares us 
for the announcement of the start- 
ling fact, that all men hitherto have 
been entirely mistaken in their 
belief both as to themselves and the 
universe which surrounds them. It 
is first impressed “upon us that 
things may be in themselves ver 
different indeed from that whic 
they appear to us: that phenome- 
non may be something far apart 
from actual being. Yet though our 
conceptions, whether given by sense 
or intellect, do not correspond with 
the truth of things, still they are 
the elements from which truth is to 
be gathered. The following pas- 
sage, which occurs near the begin- 
ning of the introduction, is the sharp 
end of the wedge :— 


All advance in knowledge is a delive- 
rance of man from himself. Slowly and 
painfully we learn that he is not the 
measure of truth, that the fact may be 
very different from the appearance 
to him. The lesson is hard, but the 
reward is great. So he escapes from 
illusion and error, from ignorance and 
failure. Directing his thoughts and 
energies no longer according to his own 
impressions, but according to the truth 
of things, he finds himself in possession 
of an unimaginable power alike of un- 
derstanding and of acting. To a truly 
marvellous extent he is the lord of 
nature. 

But the conditions of this lordship 
are inexorable. They are the surrender 
of prepossessions, the abandonment of 
assumption, the confession of ignorance : 
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the open eye and the humble heart. 
Hence in all passing from error to 
truth we learn something respecting 
ourselves, as well as something respect- 
ing the object of our study. Simul- 
taneously with our better knowledge we 
recognise the reason of our ignorance, 
and perceive what defect on our part 
has caused us to think wrongly. 

Either the world is such as it appears 
to us, or itisnot. If it be not, there 
must be some condition affecting our- 
selves which modifies the impression we 
receive from it. And this condition 
must be operative upon all mankind : it 
must relate to man as a whole rather 
than to individual men. 


Thus does the author lay down 
the simple general principle from 
which he is speedily to draw con- 
clusions so startling. Nothing can 
be more innocuous than all this. 
Every one must agree in it. Now 
come the further steps. 

The study of nature leads to the 
conclusion that there is a defective- 
ness in man which modifies his per- 
ception of all external things; and 
that thus in so far as the actual fact 
of the universe differs from our im- 

ression of it, the actual fact is 

etter, higher, more complete, than 
our impression of it. here are 
qualities, there is a glory about the 
universe, which our defective condi- 
tion prevents our seeing or discern- 
ing. The universe, or nature, is not 
in itself such as it is to man’s feel- 
ing ; and man’s feeling of it differs 
from the fact by defect. All that we 
discern in the universe is there: 
and a great deal besides. 

Now, we think of nature as exist- 
ing in a certain way which we call 
physical. We call the world the 
physical world. This mode of ex- 
istence involves inertness. That 
which is physical does not act, ex- 
cept passively, as it is acted upon. 
Inertness is inaction. That which 
is inert, therefore, differs from that 
which is not inert by defect. The 
inert wants something of being 
active. 

Next, we have a conception of 
another mode of being besides the 
inert. We conceive of being which 
possesses a re and primary 
activity. 1is kind of being is 
called spiritual. This kind of being 
has shaken off the reproach of in- 
ertness. It can act, and originate 
action. The physical thus differs 
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from the spiritual (as regards inert- 
ness) by defect. The physical wants 
something of being spiritual. 


So far, my reader, we do not of 
necessity start back from anything 
our author teaches us. Quite true, 
we think of matter, a kind of being 
which can do nothing of itself. 
Quite true, we think of spirit, a 
kind of being which can do. And 
no doubt that which is able to do is 
(quoad hoc) a higher and more noble 
kind of being than that which can- 
not do, but only be done to. But 
remember here, I do not admit that 
in this point lies the differentia be- 
tween matter and spirit. I do not 
grant that “by taking from matter 
the reproach of inertness, you would 
make it spirit. The essential dif- 
ference seems to me not to lie there. 
We could conceive of matter as 
capable of originating action, and 
yet as material. This is by the bye 
—but now be on your guard. Here 
is our author’s great discovery— 

It is man’s defectiveness which 
makes him feel the world as thus 
defective. Nature is really not 
inert, though it appears so to man. 
We have been wont to think that 
nature, the universe, is inert or 
physical; that man is not-inert, or 
spiritual. Now, there is no doubt 
at all that there is inertness some- 
where. Here are the two things, 
Man and Nature; with which thing 
does the inertness lie? Our author 
maintains that it lies with man, not 
with nature. Science has proved 
to us that nature is not-inert. As 
there is inertness somewhere, and 
as it is not in nature, of course the 
conclusion is that itis in man. In- 
ertness is in the phenomenon ; that 
is, in nature as it appears to us. 
There cannot be any question that 
nature seems to us to be inert. But 
the author of this book declares that 
this inertness, though in the pheno- 
menon, is not in the fact. Nature 
Looks inert; it 1s not-inert. How 
does the notion of inertness come at 
all, then? Now comes the very 
essence of the new theory; I give 
it in its author's words :— 

The inertness is introduced by man. 
He perceives defect without him, only 
because there is defect within him. 

To be inert has the same meaning as 
to be dead. So we speak of nature, 
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thinking it to be inert, as ‘dead matter.’ 
To say that man introduces inertness 
into nature, implies a deadness in him : 
it is to say that he wants life. This is 
the proposition which is affirmed. This 
condition which we call our life, is not 
the true life of man. 

The Book that has had greater influ- 
ence upon the world than all others, 
differs from all others, in affirming that 
man wants life, and in making that 
statement the basis of all that it con- 
tains respecting the past and present 
and future of mankind. 

Science thus pays homage to the 
Bible. What that book has declared as 
if with authority, so long ago, she has 
at last decyphered on the page of nature. 
This is not man’s true life. 


And who is there who can doubt, 
looking at man as he is now, and 
then thinking of what he is to be in 
another world, that there is about 
him, now, great defect? There is 
truly much wanting which it is 
hoped will one day be supplied. 
What shall we call this lacking 
thing—this one thing lacking whose 
absence is felt in every fibre of our 
being? Our author chooses to call 
it life; I am doubtful with how 
much felicity or naturalness of ex- 
pression. Of course we all know 
that in the New Testament life does 
not mean merely existence con- 
tinued; eternal life does not mean 
merely existence continued for ever : 
it means the highest and purest 
form of our being continued for 
ever ;—happiness and holiness con- 
tinued forever. We know, too, that 
holy Seripture describes the step 
taken by any man in becoming an 
earnest believer in Christ, as ‘ pass- 


ing from death to life ;’ we remem-’ 


ber such a text as ‘ This is life eter- 
nal, that they may know Thee, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom Thou hast sent.’ We know 
that a general name for the Gospel, 
which grasps its grand characteris- 
tics, is ‘The Word of Life;’ and 
that, in religious phrase, Christianity 
is concerned with the revealing, the 
implanting, thesustaining,thecrown- 
ing, of a certain better life. Nor is 
it difficult to trace out such analo- 
gies between natural and spiritual 

ath, between natural and spiritual 


life, as tend to prove that spiritual 
life and death are not spoken of in 
Scripture merely as the strongest 


words which could be employed, 
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but that there is a further and 
deeper meaning in their constant 
use. But I do not see any gain in 
forcing figurative language into a 
literal use. Everybody knows what 
life and death, in ordinary language, 
imply. Life means sensibility, con- 
sciousness, capacity of acting, union 
with the living. Death means 
senselessness, helplessness, separa- 
tion. No doubt we may trace 
analogies, very close and real, be- 
tween the natural and the spiritual 
life and death. But still they are 
no more than analogies. You do 
not identify the physical with the 
spiritual. And it is felt by all that 
the use of the words in a spiritual 
sense is a figurative use. To the 
common understanding, a man is 
living, when he breathes and feels 
and moves. He is dead when he 
ceases to do all that. And it is a 
mere twisting of words from their 
understood sense to say that in 
reality, and without a figure, a 
breathing, feeling, moving man is 
dead, because he lacks some spiritual 
quality, however great its value 
may be. It may be a very valuable 
quality ; it may be worth more than 
life; but it is not life, as men un- 
derstand it; and as words have no 
meaning at all except that which 
men agree to give these arbitrary 
sounds, it matters not at all that 
this higher quality is what you may 
call true life, better life, real life. 
If you enlarge the meaning of the 
word life to include, in addition to 
what is generally understood by it, 
a higher power of spiritual action 
and discernment, why, all that can 
be said is, that you understand by 
life something quite different from 
men in general. If I choose to en- 
large the meaning of the word black 
to include white, of course I might 
say with truth (relatively to myself) 
that white forms the usual clothing 
of clergymen. If I extend the 
meaning of the word fast to include 
slow, 1 might boldly declare that 
the Great Serthenn express is a 
slow train. And the entire result 
of such use of language would be, 
that ne mortal would understand 
what I meant. 

Thus it is that I demur to an 
author’s right to tell me that suc 
and such a thing is, or is not, ‘the 
true life of man.’ And when he 
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says ‘that man wants life, means 
that the true life of man is of 
another kind from this,’ I reply to 
him, Tell me what is the blessing 
man needs; Tell me, above all, 
where and how he is to get it: but 
as to its name, I really do not care 
what you call it, so you call it by 
some name that people will under- 
stand. Call it so that people will 
know what you mean—Salvation, 
Glory, Happiness, Holiness, Re- 
demption, or what else you please. 
Do not mystify us by saying we 
want life, and then, when we are 
startled by the perfectly intelligible 
assertion, edge off by explaining that 
by life you mean something quite 
different from what we do. There 
is no good in that. If I were to 
declare that this evening, before I 
sleep, I shall cross the Atlantic and 
go to America, my readers would 
think the statement a sufficiently 
extraordinary one; but if, after 
thus surprising them, I went on to 
explain that by the Atlantic I did 
not mean the ocean, nor by America 
the western continent, but that the 
Atlantic meant the village green, 
and America the squire’s house on 
the other side of it, I should justly 
gain credit for a very silly mysti- 
fication. As Nicholas Nickleby very 
justly remarked, If Dotheboy’s Hall 
is not a hall, why call it one? Mr. 
Squeers, in his reply,no doubt stated 
the law of the case: If a man 
chooses to call his house an island, 
what is to hinder him? If the 
author of Man and his Dwelling 
Place means to tell us only that we 
want some spiritual capacity, which 
it pleases him to call life, but which 
not one man in a million under- 
stands by that word, is he not 
amusing himself at our expense by 
telling us we want life? We know 
what we mean by being dead: our 
author means something quite 
different. Let him speak for him- 
self: 

That man wants life means that the 
true life of man is of another kind from 
this. It corresponds to that true, ab- 
solute Being which he as he now is 
cannot know. 

He cannot know it because he is out 
of relation with it. THIS 1s HIS DEAD- 
NESS. To know it is to have life. 


Yes, reader—this is his deadness! 
Something, that is, which no plain 
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mortal would ever understand by 
the word. When I told you, along 
time ago, that this book taught that 
man is dead and nature living, was 
this what the words conveyed to 

ouP 

Still, though there may be some- 
thing not natural in the word, the 
author’s meaning is a broad and 
explicit one. For the want of that 
which he calls our true life (he 
maintains) utterly distorts and 
deforms this world to our view. 
Here is his statement as to the 
things which surround us: 


There is not a physical world and a 
spiritual world besides ; but the spiritual 
world which alone Is is physical to man, 
the physical being the mode in which 
man, by his defectiveness, perceives the 
spiritual. We feel a physical world to 
be: that which Is is the spiritual 
world. 


The phenomenon, that is, is phy- 
sical: the fact is spiritual. A tree 
looks to us material, because we 
want life: if we had life, we should 
see that itis spiritual. Really, there 
is no such thing as matter. Our 
own defectiveness makes us fancy 
that to be material which in truth 
is spiritual. So I was misinter- 
preting the author, when I said that 
all that we see in nature is there, 
and a great deal more. The defect 
in us, it appears, not only subtracts 
from nature, it transforms it. Not 
merely do we fail to discern that 
which is in nature, we do actually 
discern that which is notin nature. 

And to be delivered from all this 
deadness and delusion, what we 
have to do is to betake ourselves to 
the Saviour. Christianity is a system 
which starts from the fundamental 
principle that man is dead, and pro- 
poses to make him alive. Under its 
working man gains true life, other- 
wise called eternal life ; and in gain- 
ing that life he finds himself ipso 


Sacto conveyed into a spiritual world. 


This world ceases to be physical to 
him, and becomes spiritual. 

Such are the great lines of the 
new theory as to Man and his 
Dwelling Place. Thus does our 
author interpret Nature. I trust 
and believe that T have not in any 
way misrepresented or caricatured 
his opinions. His Introduction sets 
out in outline the purport of the 
entire book. The remainder of the 
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volume is given to carrying out 
these opinions into detail, as they 
are suggested by or as they affect 
the entire system of things. It is 
divided into four Books. Book I. 
treats Of Science; Book II. Of 
Philosophy; Book III. Of Religion; 
Book IV. Of Ethics; and the volume 
is closed by four Dialogues between 
the Writer and Reader, in which, 
in a desultory manner, the principles 
already set forth are further ex- 
plained and enforced. 

Early in the first chapter of the 
Book Of Science, the author anti- 
cipates the obvious objection to his 
use of the terms Life and Death. 
I do not think he succeeds in justi- 
fying the fashion in which he em- 

loys them. But let him speak for 
Kimeelf : 


It may seem unnatural to speak of a 
conscious existence as a state of death. 
But what is affirmed is, that a sensational 
existence such as ours is not the life of 
MAN; that a consciousness of physical 
life does itself imply a deadness. The 
affirmations that we are living men, and 
that man has not true and absolute life, 
are not opposed. Life is a relative term. 
Our possession of a conscious life in re- 
lation to the things that we feel around 
us, is itself the evidence of man’s defect 
of life in a higher and truer sense. 

Let a similitude make the thought 
more clear. Are not we, as individuals, 
at rest, steadfast in space ; evidently so 
to our own consciousness, demonstrably 
so in relation to the objects around us ? 
But is man at rest in space? By no 
means. We are all partakers of a 
motion. Nay, if we were truly at rest, 
we could not have this relative stead- 
fastness, we should not be at rest to the 
things around us; they would fleet and 
slip away. Our relative rest, and con- 
sciousness of steadfastness, depend upon 
our being not at rest. There are moving 
things, to which he only can be stead- 
fast who is moving too. Even such is 
the life of which we have consciousness. 
We have a life in relation to these phy- 
sical things, because man wants life. 
True life in man would alter his relation 
tothem. They could not be the realities 
any more: he could not have a life in 
them. As rest to moving things is not 
truly rest, but motion ; so life to inert 
things is not truly life, but deadness. 


Very ingeniously thought out: 


very skilfully put, with probably 
the only illustration which would 
goon all fours. But to me all this 
is extremely unsatisfactory: and 
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unsatisfactory in a much farther 
sense than merely that it is using 
terms in a non-natural sense. 

know, of course, that to look at 
Nature through blue spectacles will 
make Nature blue: but I cannot 
see that to look at Nature through 
dead eyes should make Nature dead. 
I see no proof that Nature, in fact, 
is living and active, though it ad- 
mittedly looks inert and dead. And 
I can discover nothing more than a 
daring assertion, in the statement 
that we are dead, and that we pro- 
ject our own deadness upon living 
nature. I cannot see how to the 
purest and most elevated of beings, a 
tree should look less solid than it 
does tome. I cannot discover how 
greater purity of heart, and more 
entire faith in Christ, should turn 
this material world into a world of 
spirit. I doubt the doctrine that 
spirit in itself, as usually under- 
stood (apart from its power of origi- 
nating action) is a higher and holier 
existence than matter. It seems to 
me that very much from a wrong. 
idea that it is, come those vague, 
unreal, intangible notions as to the 
Christian Heaven, which do so much 
to make it a chilly, unattractive 
thing, to human wishes and hopes. 
It is hard enough for us to feel the 
reality of the things beyond the 
grave, without having the additional 
stumbling-block cast in our way, of 
being told that truly there is no- 
thing real there for us to feel. As 
for the following eloquent passage, 
in which our author subsequently 
returns to the justification of his 
great doctrine, no more need be said 
than that it is rhetoric, not logic :— 


That man has not his true life, must 
have taken him long to learn. All our 
prepossessions, all our natural convic- 
tions, are opposed to that belief. If 
these activities, these powers, these ca- 
pacities of enjoyment and suffering, 
this consciousness of free will, this com- 
mand of the material world, be not life, 
what is life? What more do we want 
to make us truly man? This is the 
feeling that has held men captive, and 
biassed all their thoughts so that they 
could not perceive what they themseives 
were saying. 

Yet the sad undercurrent has belied 
the boast. From all ages and all lands 
the cry of anguish, the prayer for life 
unconscious of itself, has gone up to 
heaven. In groans and curses, in de- 
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spair and cruel rage, man pours out his 
secret to the universe; writing it in 
blood, and lust, and savage wrong, upon 
the fair bosom of the earth; he alone 
not knowing what he does. If this be 
the life of man, what is his death ? 


No doubt this would form a very 
eloquent and effective paragraph in 
a popular sermon. But in a philo- 
sophic treatise, where an author is 
tied to the severely precise use of 
terms, and where it will not do to 
eall a thing death merely because 
it is very bad, nor to call a thing 
life merely because it is very good, 
the argument appears to have but 
little weight. 


You must see, intelligent reader, 
that one thing which we are entitled 
to require our author to satisfac- 
torily prove, is the fact that Nature 
is not inert, as it appearstoman. If 
you can make it certain that Nature 
is living and active, then, no doubt, 
some explanation will be needful as 
to how it comes to look so different 
to us; though, even then, I do not 
see that it necessarily follows that 
the inertnessis tobe supposed to exist 
in ourselves. But unless the author 
can prove that Nature is not inert, 
he has no foundation to build on. 
He states three arguments, from 
which he derives the grand prin- 
ciple :— 

1. Inertness necessarily belongs to all 
phenomena. That which is only felt to 
be, and does not truly or absolutely 
exist, must have the character of in- 
action. It must be felt as passive. A 
phenomenon must be inert because it is 
@ phenomenon. We cannot argue from 
inertness in that which appears to us, to 
inertness in that which 1s. Of what- 
soever kind the essence of nature may 
be, if it be unknown, the phenomenon 
must be equally inert, We have no 
ground, therefore, in the inertness which 
we feel, for affirming of nature that it 
is inert. We must feel it so, by virtue 
of our known relation to it, as not per- 
ceiving its essence. 

2. The question, therefore, rests en- 
tirely upon its ownevidence. Since we 
have no reason, from the inertness of 
the phenomenal, for inferring the inert- 
ness of the essential, can we know 
whether that essential be inert or not ? 
We can know.  Inertness, as being 
absolute inaction, cannot belong to that 
which truly is. Being and absolute 
inaction are contraries. Inertness, 
therefore, must be a property by which 
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the phenomenal differs from the essential 
or absolute. 

3. Again, nature does act: it acts 
upon us, or we could not perceive it at 
ail. The true being of nature is active 
therefore. That we feel it otherwise 
shows that we do not feel it as it is. 
We must look for the source of nature’s 
apparent or felt inertness in man’s con- 
dition. Never should man have thought 
to judge of nature without remembering 
his own defectiveness. 


Such are the grounds upon which 
rests the belief, that nature is not 
inert. It appears to me that there 
is little force inthem. To a great 
extent they are mere assumptions 
and assertions; and anything they 
contain in the nature of argument 
is easily answered. 

First: Why must every pheno- 
menon be feltasinert? Why must 
a ‘phenomenon be inert because it 
is a@ phenomenon? I cannot see 
why. We know nothing but phe- 
nomena; that is, things as they 
appear to us. Where did we get 
the ideas of life and activity, if not 
from phenomena? Many things 
appear to us to have life ak activity. 
That is, there are phenomena which 
are not inert. 

Secondly: Wherefore should we 
conclude that the phenomenon dif- 
fers essentially from the fact? The 

henomenon is the fact-as-discerned- 
y-us. And granting that our de- 
fectiveness forbids our having a full 
and complete discernment of the 
fact, why should we doubt that our 
discernment is right so far as it 
oes? It is incomparably more 
fikely that things (not individual 
things, but the entire system, I 
mean) are what they seem, than 
that they are not. Why believe 
that we are gratuitously and need- 
lessly deluded? God made the 
universe; he placed us in it; he 
gave us powers whereby to discern 
it. Is it reasonable to think that 
he did so in a fashion so blundering 
or so deceitful that we can only 
discern it wrong? And if nature 
seems inert, is not the rational con- 
clusion that it is so? 

Thirdly : Why cannot ‘ inertness, 
as being absolute inaction, belong 
to that which truly is?” Why can- 
not a thing exist without doing any- 
thing ? not that just what 
millions of things actually do? Or 
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if you intend to twist the meaning 
of the substantive verb, and to say 
that merely to be is to do something, 
—that simply to exist is a certam 
form of exertion and action,—I 
shall grant, of course, that nothing 
whatever that exists is in that sense 
inert; but I shall affirm that you 
use the word inert in quite a diffe- 
rent sense fromthe usualone. And 
in that extreme and non-natural 
sense of the word, the phenomenon 
is no more inert than is the essence. 
Certainly things seem to us to be: 
and if just to be is to be active, then 
no phenomenon is inert; no single 
thing discerned by us appears to be 
inert. 

Fourthly: I grant that ‘nature 
does act upon us, or we could not 
perceive it at all.’ But then I 
maintain that this kind of action is 
not action as men understand the 
word. This kind of action is quite 
consistent with the general notion 
of inertness. A thing may be inert, 
as mankind understand the word ; 
and also active, as the author of this 
book understands the word. To 
discern this sort of activity and life 
in nature we have no need to ‘ pass 
from death to life’ ourselves. We 
simply need to have the thing 
pointed out to us, and it is seen at 
once. It is playing with words to 
say that nature acts upon Us, Or we 
could not perceive it. No doubt, 
when you stand before a tree, and 
look at it, it does act in so far as 
that it depicts itself upon your 
retina; but that action is quite con- 
sistent with what we understand by 
inertness. It does not matter 
whether you say that your eye takes 
hold of the tree, or that the tree 
takes hold of your eye. When you 
hook a trout, you may say either 
that you catch the fish, or that the 
fish catches you. Is the alternative 
worth fighting about? Which is 
the natural way of speakihg: to 
say that the man sees the tree, or 
that the tree shows itself to the man? 
All the activity which our author 
claims for nature goes no farther 
than that. Our reply is that that 
1s not activity at all. If that is all 
he contends for, we grant it at once; 
and we say that it is not in the 
faintest degree inconsistent with the 
fact of nature's being inert, as that 
word is understood. You come and 
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tell me that Mr. Smith has just 
passed your window flying. I say 
no; I saw him; he was not flying, 
but walking. Ah, youreply, I hold 
that walking is an inchoate flying ; 
it isa rudimentary flying, the lowest 
form of flying; and therefore I 
maintain that he flew past the 
window. My friend, I answer, if 
it be any satisfaction to you to use 
words in that way, do so and rejoice; 
only do not expect any human being 
to understand what you mean; and 
beware of the lunatic asylum. 

Why, Task again, are we to cry 
down man for the sake of crying up 
nature? Why are we to depreciate 
the dweller that we may magnify 
the dwelling-place? Is not man (to 
say the least) one of the works of 
God? Did not God make both man 
and nature? And doesnot Revelation 
(which our author holds in so deep 
reverence) teach that man was the 
last and noblest of tle handiworks 
of the Creator? And thus it is that 
I do not hesitate to answer such a 
question as that which follows, and 
to answer it contrariwise to what 
the author expects. It is from the 
human soul that glory and mean- 
ing are projected upon inanimate 
nature. To Newton, and to New- 
ton’s dog, the outward creation was 
penny the same ; to the appre- 
1ension of Newton and of New- 
ton’s dog, how different! Hear the 
author :— 

To this clear issue the case is brought: 
Man does introduce into nature some- 
thing from himself: either the inert- 
ness, the negative quality, the defect, 
or the beauty, the meaning, the glory. 
Either that whereby the world is noble 
comes from ourselves, or that whereby 
it is mean; that which it has, or that 
which it wants. Can it be doubtful 
which it is? 


Not in the least! Give me the 
rational and immortal man, made 
in God’s image, rather than the 
grandest oak which the June sun- 
beams will be warming when you 
read this, my friend—rather than 
the most majestic mountain which 
by and bye will be purple with the 
heather. Reason, immortality, love, 
and faith, are things liker God than 
ever so many cubic feet of granite, 
than ever so many loads of timber. 
‘ Behold,’ says Archer Butler, ‘ we 
stand alone in the universe! Earth, 
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air, and ocean can show us nothing 
so awful as we!’ 


You fancy, says our author, that 
Nature is inert, because it goes on 
in so constant and unvarying a 
course. You know, says he, what 
conscious exertion it costs you to 
produce physical changes ; you can 
trace no such exertion in Nature. 
You would believe, says he, that 
Nature is active, but for the fact 
that her doings are all conformed to 
laws that you can trace. But in- 
variableness, he maintains, is no 
proof of inaction. ‘ Rigur Action 
is invariable ; Rieut Action is ab- 
solutely conformed to law. Why, 
therefore, should not the secret of 
nature’s invariableness be, not pas- 
siveness, but rightness?’ The un- 
changing uniformity of Nature’s 
course proves her —holiness—her 
willing, unvarying obedience to the 
Divine law. ‘The invariableness of 
Nature bespeaks Holiness as its 
cause.’ 

May we not think upon all this 
(not dogmatically) in some such 
fashion as this P 

Which is likelier: 

t. That Nature has it in her 
— to vary from the well-known 
aws of Nature; that she could dis- 
obey God if she pleased; but that 
she is so holy that she could not 
think of such a thing, and so 
through all ages has never swerved 
once. Or, 

2. That Nature is bound by laws 
which she has not the power to dis- 
obey; that she is what she looks, 
an inanimate, passive, inert thing, 
actuated, as her soul and will, by 
the will of the Creator? 

And to aid in considering which 
alternative is the likelier, let it be 
remembered that Revelation teaches 
that this is a fallen world; that ex- 
perience proves that this world is 
not managed upon any system of 
optimism; that in this creation 
things are constantly going wrong ; 
and especially, that all history gives 
no account of any mere creature 
whose will was free to do either good 
or ill; and yet who did not do ill 
frequently. Is it likely that to all 
this there is one entire exception ; 
one thing, and that so large a thing 
as all inanimate nature, perfectly 
obedient, perfectly holy, perfectly 
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right—and all by its own free will ? 
I grant there is something touching 
in the author’s eloquent words :— 

Because she is right, Nature is ours : 
more truly ours than we ourselves. We 
turn from the inward ruin to the out- 
ward glory, and marvel at the contrast. 
But we need not marvel: it is the dif- 
ference of life and death: piercing the 
dimness even of man’s darkened sense, 
jarring upon his fond illusion like 
waking realities upon a dream. With- 
out is living holiness, within is deathly 
wrong. 


Let the reader, ever remembering 
that in such cases analogy is not 
argument but illustration—that it 
makes a doctrine clearer, but does 
not in any degree confirm it—read 
the chapter entitled ‘Of the Illus- 
tration from Astronomy.’ It will 
tend to make the great doctrine 
of Man and his Dwelling Place 
comprehensible ; you will see ex- 
actly what it is, although you may 
not think it true. As astronomy 
has transferred the apparent move- 
ments of the planets from them to 
ourselves, so, says our author, has 
science transferred the seeming in- 
ertness of Nature from it to us. 
The phenomenon of Nature is phy- 
sical and inert: the being is spiri- 
tual and active and holy. Andif 
we now seem to have an insuper- 
able conviction that Man is not 
inert and that Nature is inert, it is 
not stronger than our apparent 
consciousness that the earth is un- 
moving. Man lives under illusion 
as to himself and as to the universe. 
Reason, indeed, furnishes him with 
the means of correcting that illu- 
sion ; but in that illusion is his want 
of life. 

Strong in his conviction of the 
grand principle which he has esta- 
blished, as he conceives, in his first 
book, the author, in his second 
book, goes crashing through all 
systems of er His great 
doctrine oles havock of them all. 
All are wrong; though each may 
have some grain of truth in it. The 
Idealists are right in so far as that 
there is no such thing as Matter. 
Matter is the vain imagination of 
man through his wrong idea of 
Nature’s inertness. But the Idea- 
lists are wrong if they fancy that 
because there is no Matter, there is 
nothing but Mind, and ideas in 
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Mind, Nature, though spiritual, 
has a most real and separate exist- 
ence. Then the Sceptics are right 
in so far as they doubt what our 
author thinks wrong; but they are 
wrong in so far as they doubt what 
our author thinks right. Positivism 
is right in so far as it teaches that 
we see all things relatively to our- 
selves, and so wrongly; but it is 
wrong in teaching that what things 
are in themselves is no concern of 
ours, and that we should live on 
as though things were what they 
seem. 


If it were not that the reader of 
Man and his Dwelling Place is 
likely, after the shock of the first 
grand theory, that Man is dead and 
the Universe living, to receive with 
comparative coolness any further 
views set out in the book, however 
strange, I should say that probably 
the third Book, ‘Of Religion,’ 
would startle him more than any- 
thing else in the work. Although 
this Book stands third in the volume, 
it is first both in importance and 
in chronology. For the author tells 
us that his views Of Religion are not 
deduced from the theoretical con- 
ceptions already stated, but have 
been drawn immediately from the 
study of Scripture, and that from 
them the philosophical ideas are 
mainly derived. And indeed it is 
perfectly marvellous what doctrines 
men will find in Scripture, or deduce 
from Scripture. Is there not some- 
thing curious in the capacity of the 
human mind, while glancing along 
the sacred volume, to find upon its 
pages both what suits its prevailing 
mood and its firm conviction at the 
time? You feel buoyant and cheer- 
ful: you open your Bible and read 
it; what a cheerful, hopeful book it 
is! You are depressed and anxious: 
you open your Bible; surely it was 
written for people in your present 
frame of mind! It is wonderful to 
what a degree the Psalms especially 
suit the mood and temper of all 
kinds of readers in every conceivable 
position. I can imagine the poor sui- 
cide, stealing towards the peaceful 
river, and musing on a verse of a 
psalm. I can imagine the joyful 
man, on the morning of a marriage 
day which no malignant relatives 
have. embittered, finding a verse 
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which will seem like the echo of his 
cheerful temper. And passing from 
feeling to understanding, it is re- 
markable how, when a man is pos- 
sessed with any strong belief, he 
will find, as he reads the Bible, not 
only many things which appear to 
him expressly to confirm his view, 
but something in the entire tenor of 
what he reads that appears to har- 
monize with it. I doubt not the 
author of Man and his Dwelling 
Place can hardly open the Bible 
at random without chancing upon 
some passage which he regards as 
confirmatory of his opinions. I am 
quite sure that to ordinary men his 
opinions will appear flatly to conflict 
with the Bible’s fundamental teach- 
ing. It has already been indicated 
in this essay in what sense the 
statements of the New Testament 
to the following effect are to be 
understood :— 

The writers of the New Testament 
declare man to be dead. They speak of 
men as not having life, and tell of a 
life to be given them. If, therefore, 
our thoughts were truly conformed to 
the New Testament, how could it seem 
a strange thing to us that this state of 
man should be found a state of death ; 
how should its very words, re-affirmed 
by science, excite our surprise? Would 
it not have appeared to us a natural 
result of the study of nature to prove 
man dead? Might we not, if we had 
truly accepted the words of Scripture, 
have anticipated that it should be so? 
For, if man be rightly calleddead, should 
not that condition have affected his ex- 
perience, and ought not a discovery of 
that fact to be the issue of his labours 
to ascertain his true relation to the 
universe? Why does it seem a thing 
incredible to us that man should be 
really, actually dead: dead in such a 
sense as truly to affect his being, and 
determine his whole state? Why have 
we been using words which affirm him 
dead in our religious speech, and feel 
startled at finding them proved true in 
another sphere of inquiry ? 

It is indeed true—it is a thing to 
be taken as a fundamental truth in 
reading the Bible—that in a certain 
sense man is dead, and is to be made 
alive; and the analogy which obtains 
between natural death and what 
in theological language is called 
spiritual death, isin several respects 
so close and accurate that we feel 
that it is something more than a 
strong figure when the New Testa- 
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ment says such things as ‘ You hath 
he quickened who were dead in 
trespasses and sins.’ But it tends 
only to confusion to seek to identify 
things so thoroughly different as 
natural and spiritual death. It is 
trifling with a man to say to him 
‘You are dead!’ and having thus 
startled him, to go on to — 
that you mean spiritually dead. 
‘Oh,’ he will reply, ‘I grant you 
that I may be dead in that sense, 
and possibly that is the more im- 
portant sense, but it is not the sense 
in which words are commonly un- 
derstood.’ I can see, of course, 
various points of analogy between 
ordinary death and spiritual death. 
Does ordinary death render a man 
insensible to the presence of mate- 
rial things? Then spiritual death 
renders him heedless of spiritual 
realities, of the presence of God, of 
the value of salvation, of the close- 
ness of eternity. Does natural death 
appear in utter helplessness and 
powerlessness? So does spiritual 
death render a man incapable of 
spiritual action and exertion. Has 
natural death its essence in the 
entire separation it makes between 
dead and living? So has spiritual 
death its essence in the separation 
of the soul from God. But, after 
all, these things do but show an 
analogy between natural death and 
spiritual: they do not show that the 
things are one; they do not show 
that in the strict unfigurative use of 
terms man’s spiritual condition is 
one of death. They show that man’s 
spiritual condition is very like death; 
that is all. It is so like as quite to 
justify the assertion in Scripture: 
it is not so identical as to justify the 
introduction of a new philosophical 
phrase. It is oaialie true that 
Christianity is described in Scripture 
as a means for bringing men from 
death to life; but it is also described, 
with equal meaning, as a means for 
bringing men from darkness to light. 
And it is easy to trace the analogy 
between man’s spiritual condition 
and the condition of one in darkness 
—between man’s redeemed con- 
dition and the condition of one in 
light; but surely it would be childish 
to announce, as a philosophical dis- 
covery, that all men are blind, because 
they cannot see their true interests 
and the things that most concern 
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them. They are not blind in the 
ordinary sense, though they may be 
blind in a higher ; neither are they 
dead in the ordinary sense, thoug 
they may be ina higher. Andonly 
confusion, and a sense of being 
misled and trifled with, can follow 
from the pushing figure into fact 
and trying to identify the two. 

Stripping our author's views of 
the unusual phraseology in which 
they are disguised, they do, so 
far as regards the essential fact 
of man’s loss and redemption, 
coincide exactly with the orthodox 
teaching of the Church of England. 
Man is by nature and sinfulness in 
a spiritual sense dead; dead now, 
and doomed to a worse death here- 
after. By believing in Christ he at 
once obtains some share of a better 
spiritual life, and the hope of a 
future life which shall be perfectly 
holy and happy. Surely this is no 
new discovery. It is the type of 
Christianity implied in the Liturgy 
of the Church, and weekly set out 
from her thousands of pulpits. The 
startling novelties of Man and his 
Dwelling Place are in matters of 
detail. He holds that fearful thing, 
Damnation, which orthodox views 
push off into a future world, to be a 
present thing. It is now men are 
damned. It is now men are in hell. 
Wicked men are now in a state of 
damnation: they are now in hell. 
The common error arises from our 
thinking damnation a state of suf- 
fering. Itis not. Itis a state of 
something worse than suffering, 
viz., of sin :— 


We find it hard to believe that dam- 
nation can be a thing men like. But 
does not what every being likes depend 
on what it is? Is corruption less cor- 
ruption, in man’s view, because worms 
like it? 1s damnation less damnation, 
in God’s view, because men like it? 
And God’s view is simply the truth. 
Surely one object of a revelation must 
be to show us things from God's view of 
them, that is, as they truly are. Sin 
truly is damnation, though to us it is 
pleasure. That sin is pleasure to us, 
surely is the evil part of our condition. 


And indeed it is to be admitted 
that there is a great and much-for- 
gotten truth implied here. It is a 
very poor, and low, and inadequate 
idea of Christianity, to think of it 
merely as something which saves 
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from suffering—as something which 
saves us from hell, regarded merely 
as a place of misery. The Christian 
salvation is mainly a deliverance 
from sin. The deliverance is pri- 
marily from moral evil; and only 
secondarily from physical or moral 

ain. ‘Thou shalt call His name 
al for He shall save His people 
from their sins.’ No doubt this is 
very commonly forgotten. No 
doubt the vulgar idea of salvation 
and perdition founds on the vulgar 
belief that pain is the worst of all 
things, and happiness the best of all 
things. It is well that the coarse 
and selfish type of religion which 
founds on the mere desire to escape 
from burning and to lay hold of 
bliss, should be corrected by the 
diligent instilling of the belief, that 
sin is worse than sorrow. The 
Saviour’s compassion, though ever 
ready to well out at the sight of 
suffering, went forth most warmly 
at the sight of sin. 


Here I close the book, not be- 
cause there is not much more in it 
that well deserves notice, but be- 
cause I hope that what has here 
been said of it will induce the 
thoughtful reader to study it for 
himself, and because I have space 
to write no more. It is a May 
afternoon; zot that on which the 
earliest pages of my article were 
written, but a week afterit. Ihave 
gone at the ox-fence at last, and got 
over it with several contusions. 
Pardon me, unknown author, much 
admired for your ingenuity, your 
earnestness, your originality, your 
eloquence, if I have written with 
some show of lightness concerning 
your grave book. Very far, if you 
eould know it, was any reality of 
lightness from your reviewer's feel- 
ing. He is non ignarus mali: he 
has had his full allotment of anxiety 
and care ; and he hails with you the 
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prospect of a day when human 
nature shall cast off its load of 
death, and when sinful and sorrow- 
ful man shall be brought into a 
beautiful conformity to external 
nature. Would that Man were 
worthy of his Dwelling-place as it 
looks upon this summer-like day! 
Open, you latticed window : let the 
cool breeze come into this some- 
what feverish room. Again, the 
tree-tops; again the white stones 
and green graves; again the lambs, 
somewhat larger; again the distant 
hill, Again I think of Cheapside, 
far away. Yet there is trouble 
here, Not a yard of any of those 
hedges but has worried its owner 
in watching that it be kept tight, 
that sheep or cattle may not break 
through. Not a gate I see but 
screwed a few shillings out of the 
anxious farmer’s pocket, and is 
always going wrong. Not a field 
but either the landlord squeezed the 
tenant in the matter of rent, or the 
tenant cheated the landlord. Not 
the smoke of a cottage but marks 
where pass lives weighted down with 
constant care, and with little end 
save the sore struggle to keep the 
wolf from the door. Not one of 
these graves, save perhaps the poor 
friendless tramp’s in the corner, but 
was opened and closed to the sad- 
dening of certain hearts. Here are 
lives of error, sleepless nights, over- 
driven brains; wayward children, 
unnatural parents, though of these 
last, God be thanked, very few. 
Yes, says Adam Bede, ‘there’s a 
sort of wrong that can never be 
made up for. No doubt we are 
dead: when shall we be quickened 
to a better life? Surely, as it is, 
the world is too good forman. And 
I agree, most cordially and entirely, 
with the author of this book, that 
there is but one agency in the uni- 
verse that can repress evil here, 


and extinguish it hereafter. 
A. K. H. B. 
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THE EXHIBITIONS OF 


HERE is at least one train of 
reflection which a mere cursory 
inspection of the Royal Academy’s 
Catalogue for 1859 is very apt to 
set going: From its first page we 
learn that it has had no less than 
ninety predecessors, and from its 
last that no less than one thousand 
three hundred and eighty-two dis- 
tinct works have been added since 
this time last year to the wealth of 
the country in objects of art. The 
younger societies have contributed 
each its quota of two or three hun- 
dred, so that we may estimate the 
entire gain as something consider- 
ably over two thousand. We must 
remember that this is a net gain 
not liable to deductions on the 
score of items previously counted in 
former returns, and that it may 
fairly be looked upon as represent- 
ing a regular annual increase. The 
first feeling will naturally be one of 
pardonable pride that we can, among 
us, produce and absorb so much of 
what at the same time indicates and 
tends to promote refinement and 
cultivation ; that there is so much 
fertility of invention among our 
artists, and so much appreciation. 
and encouragement of art among 
the public. There are countries now 
famous as having been the birth- 
places of schools of painting, which 
during their whole career did not 
produce much more than a tithe of 
the number of works that each year 
cover the walls of the various London 
exhibitions ; and this, too, at a time 
when art was almost the only outlet 
for thought. But then comes the 
question, how much of all this is 
real gain—how much apparent only? 
What proportion of the whole dis- 
play is mere repetition, or, failing 
to attain even that negative success, 
1s simply a retrogression? In short, 
if the language of war may be used 
in discussing an eminently peaceful 
subject, what proportion there is 
between the effectives and the non- 
effectives among the pictures of the 
year? To facilitate as far as is pos- 
sible the answering of this question 
should be the aim of all honest 
criticism. It is to little purpose that 
beauties are extolled or blemishes 
pone out unless this object be 
ept in view. For this reason the 
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motto adopted by the Royal Aca- 
demy for this year’s catalogue is 
open to objection. We ought by 
no means to rest satisfied because a 
thing is ‘in suo genere satis effec- 
tum.’ The value of the genus is an 
earlier and far more important sub- 
ject for consideration, especially in 
art. Art is properly a language, 
and if the thing to be expressed is 
worthless, it matters very little about 
the form of expression. The ballad 
of Villikins and his Dinah was 
beyond a doubt ‘in suo genere satis 
effectum,’ but its genus cannot be 
described as one likely to confer any 
lasting benefit upon English litera- 
ture. This is a point upon which 
the critic is too often not suffi- 
ciently careful. The temptation to 
talk of breadth, depth, juiciness, 
chiaroscuro, impasto, and the like, 
is very great, and once he begins 
to flourish his vocabulary he is 
very apt to forget the weightier 
matters of purpose, tendency, and 
subservience to the true end of art 
—an error which is somewhat akin 
to judging of a steam-engine by the 
polish of its parts and the neatness 
of its joints, without considering 
whether it is able to communicate 
power or motion. Looked at from 
this point of view, the present ex- 
hibition of the Royal Academy is at 
once encouraging and the reverse. 
It is encouraging as showing an 
unusual amount of careful work on 
the part of the younger and less 
known exhibitors; careful, not 
merely in execution but in in- 
tention. It is discouraging as show- 
ing the opposite on the part of many 
to whom we have been accustomed 
to look with confidence. There is 
not this year that difference be- 
tween ‘ the line’ and the rest of the 
walls which we generally find. The 
line pictures as a whole are not those 
which demand the greater part of 
the visitor’s attention. Many of 
them are excellent, but more of 
them than usual are mediocre, and 
some are remarkable for little else 
than slovenliness of thought as well 
as of hand; while above and below 
the line there is more thoroughly 
honest and conscientious painting, 
and a greater number of pictures 
obviously misplaced than most 
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recent exhibitions have been able 
to boast of. 

Another peculiarity, which will 
be a source of satisfaction to some 
and of regret to others, is that 
this year the portrait depart- 
ment asserts itself with greater 
determination than ever. Osten- 
sibly the works belonging to this 
class do not make up more than 
perhaps a fourth of the whole, but 
the walls tell a very different story. 
If we calculate by space instead 
of by the catalogue, we shall: pro- 
bably find that something between 
one-half and two-thirds is about 
the proportion. As they grow 
bigger so do they grow bolder. 
Our bashful old friend, the ‘Portrait 
of a Gentleman,’ has almost dis- 
appeared. We now get the name 
at full length, and to silence criti- 
cism and settle all doubts as to the 
propriety of placing the picture in 
a collection of works of art, we are 
told that it has been ‘ painted for 
the Worshipful Company of Comfit 
Makers ;’ or ‘ presented in recogni- 
tion of his services while chairman 
of the Coalwhippers’ Society.’ It 
almost seems like a negation of first 
principles to call in question this 
practice ; and yet it is not easy to 
see what occasion there is for noti- 
fying such facts. The public in 
general is not likely to be in the 
least degree interested by them ; 
nor is there any reason to suppose 
that the possession of that genius 
which secures eminence in the 
comfit trade, or enables a man to 
whip coals in a scientific manner, 
makes him so peculiar a subject 
for portraiture that the difficulties 
the artist has to encounter require 
to be explained in this manner. 
We must confess it looks very like 
vanity and vulgar ostentation some- 
where, either on the part of the 
sitter or of the painter, or else of 
his employers, who take this way 
of showing what a rich company 
theirs is, and what free-handed 
fellows they are with their money 
to give such a large order in the 
picture line. Indeed, the same may 
be said of the majority of those 
parame which do not pretend to 

e anything more than private spe- 
culations. For one that is of any 
utility in illustrating the present 
state of the art of portrait-painting, 
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at least nine seem to be exhibited 
only to show that the painter is 
possessed of a certain fatal facilit 
in covering the greatest possible 
extent of canvas with the least 
possible amount of real work, and 
that the owner has the wealth and 
taste necessary for the encourage- 
ment of such a talent. There is 
little use, however, in arguing this 
oint. Persons who have their 
ikenesses done by the yard from 
motives more unworthy than those 
of Rameses the Second when he 
ordered that pair of sitting statues 
we see reproduced at Sydenham, 
are not likely to care much about 
the advance of art. It will not 
disturb their self-complacency if, 
through their vulgar passion for 
displaying the length of their purses, 
clever men aré set to tasks unworthy 
of them, a noble art degraded to 
the level of superior signboard- 
painting, and scores of little pictures 
upon which care and thought have 
been bestowed driven into corners, 
or hoisted up to giddy heights, to 
make room for works that might be 
comfortably inspected at a distance 
of half a mile. 

As to the desirable reform com- 
ing from the painters, it would be 
ones Quixotic to expect it. As 
ong as their patrons prefer quan- 


tity to quality, so long will they, 
naturally enough, make quantity 
their first consideration, and exhibit, 
to show that they are ready to re- 


ceive orders. We must wait, there- 
fore,until people work out the fact for 
themselves, that a small, or at least 
moderately-sized portrait, painted in 
the best possible manner, is just 
as great an indication of wealth and 
luxury as six square yards of counter- 
feit presentment. Not that it is desi- 
rable to see the practice of painting 
full-length and life-size portraits 
fall entirely into disuse. There are 
many cases in which this is the ap- 
propriate mode of treatment, but 
seeing that there is in general little 
individuality in legs, and none what- 
ever in trousers, it would be in most 
instances manifestly to every one’s 
advantage if the labour bestowed 
upon these parts had been expended 
upon the head and face. Consider- 
ing their advantages in respect of 
costume, it is wonderful how 
sparingly the old masters indulged 
us 
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in full-lengths. "When Raphael had 
to paint Julius the Second, a case in 
which probably no expense was 
spared, fre painted him only as far 
as the knee, and even then reduced 
the apparent bulk of the figure by 
a sitting attitude. But very few 
Titians are more than half-lengths ; 
and even the prolific Vandyck, not- 
withstanding the temptations of the 
graceful dress of Charles the First’s 
time, does not seem to have cared 
much about depicting legs. The 
‘small, strongly-painted portraits of 
the German school—the Holbeins, 
Diirers, and Kranachs—are seldom 
more than busts, and often only 
heads. It remained for modern 
painters to make a pair of legs as 
necessary an appendage to the por- 
trait as to the original. Besides all 
this, there is another consideration 
which shouid not be lost sight of. 
If you paint a man down to his 
boots, you must put in some sort of 
background. Now, the lawsin such 
case made and provided have laid it 
down that this background must be 
symbolical, and thus an outrage is 
done to the common sense of the 
artist, and a most unfair tax laid 
upon his ingenuity. Foran instance 
of this kind of difficulty, let us look 
at No. 81 in the east room of the 
Royal Academy. We see at once 
that it is a very fair average likeness 
of the Prince Consort. In the 
distance we see a lighthouse with 
a furious storm bursting over it, 
upon which his serene Royal High- 
ness turns his back in pertect 
unconcern. And no wonder: what 
has he to do with storms and light- 
houses? The catalogue, however, 
shows that there is a connexion, 
though somewhat remote. The 
Prince Consort is Master of the 
Trinity House, and the Trinit 

House has something to do wit 

lighthouses, and this picture was 
‘ painted for the corporation.’ There 
are, it is true, certain hopeful signs. 
The colossal style predominates to a 
lamentable extent; nevertheless, 
there is a fair sprinkling of portraits 
of reasonable dimensions. 510. 
‘The Dean of Westminster,’ by 
Richmond, is in every way an ad- 
mirable example of what may be 
done when siiter and painter are of 
one mind as to what constitutes a 
work of art; still Mr. Richmond has 
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not taken so decisive a step in the 
right direction as Mr. Lowes Dickin- 
son. The portraits of the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice (492) and Thomas Hughes, 
-. (944), besides being perfect 
as likenesses, show the advantages 
of a reduced scale in enabling the 
artist to throw individuality and 
expression into his work, and pro- 
duce a high finish without oppress- 
ing the eye with that pervading 
sense of broadcloth which it is so 
difficult to avoid in treating modern 
costume. With Mr. Dickinson’s 
may be mentioned Mr. Hannah’s 
‘ J. C. Hook, Esq., A.R.A.,’ bronzed 
by sea-breeze and sun, as must 
needs be the painter who chooses 
such subjects and paints them as 
Mr. Hook does. Asif, however, to 
show what mistakes may be made 
by the painter who forsakes the 
conventional for the characteristic 
and forcible style, we have Mr. 
Frith’s picture of Mr. Charles 
Dickens (210). The likeness is ex- 
cellent ; nothing can be better than 
the workmanship of the velvet coat, 
with its sleeves turned back to show 
the puce-coloured silk lining; all 
the accessories are painted with 
wonderful truth and care. In short, 
the whole performance is undeniably 
clever, and its intense cleverness 1s 
its great fault. It is a cleverness 
which bullies and knocks you 
down, so to speak. Perhaps it is 
not fair to lay the whole of the 
blame upon the painter ; but at any 
rate there is much for which he 
must be held responsible. The 
tegen is supposed to represent, as 

e appears in his study, an author 
whose popularity is of the very 
widest, and whose position in lite- 
rature is as distinctly recognised as 
it can well be. Conspicuously placed 
upon the table lie David Copperfield 
and another book, which, no doubt, 
is also a work by the same pen. In 
the background we perceive, framed 
and glazed, what may be only a cer- 
tificate of enrolment among the 
‘Odd Fellows’ or the ‘ Ancient 
Order of Foresters,’ but what we 
fear is a testimonial ‘To Charles 
Dickens, Esq.’ Now, inasmuch as 
there is no doubt in the mind of any 
reasonable person that Mr. Dickens 
really did write David Copperfield, 
and that he is a remarkable man— 
‘one of the most remarkable men 
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of our country, sir,’ to use his own 
expression—what occasion is there 
for all this assertion of his greatness? 
Such contrivances belong properly 
to that school of art which orna- 
ments a publican’s bar-parlour, or 
the anteroom of a quack-doctor, 
where they may serve to impress 
patients with the importance of the 
man who is about to feel their pulse ; 
but when introduced into the por- 
trait of an eminent author, they are 
not only undignified but in the 
worst possible taste. The pose of 
the figure and the expression of the 
face are careful studies in the same 
spirit. There is a minacious air 
about the whole work that almost 
leads one to suppose it was origi- 
nally intended to be ‘Mr. Dickens 
defying criticism —a companion 
study to Ajax defying the lightning.’ 
If we are to depend upon Mr. 
Frith, Mr. Dickens’s representative 
attitude, when in his study, is that 
of a man striving might and main to 
look original, and succeeding, as far 
as looking fierce may be held to be 
a success. No doubt this was in- 
tended. Mr. Dickens’s warmest 
admirers have always claimed for 
him the character of an earnest man, 


and there is a very prevalent notion 
that somehow earnestness and irri- 
tability always go together, and that 
a man cannot be sincere without 


being in a passion. The artist cer- 
a deserves credit for having 
caught to perfection the expression 
he aimed at: it is the intention and 
not the execution that is faulty. 
The vigour and originality of Mr. 
Dickens’s mind will be admitted by 
every one who knows the English 
language; his determined hostility 
to conventionalities, political and 
social, is so obvious that no one will 
be foolish enough to call it in ques- 
tion. Why, then, have recourse to 
unworthy trick and clap-trap sen- 
timent in order to infuse a sort of 
stagey individuality into his picture? 
If the pompous, stupid old ‘ portrait 
ofa gentleman,’ with its curtain and 
pillar, and self-satisfied smirk, be 
vulgar, what shall we say of this? 
We need not go into the question of 
its being good or bad taste to exhibit 
a picture, the chief attraction of 
which is that it helps to gratify that 
petty curiosity some people feel 
about the private life of public men. 
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In former times authors, however 
much they courted the public eye 
as authors, rather shunned it as 
men. But now it seems to be a 
conceded fact that this is a direct 
fraud upon the public, and that 


"Tis but just 
The many-headed beast should know 


every minute detail connected with 
the habits of those who instruct 
and amuse it. 

Before taking leave of the subject 
of portraiture, we must call atten- 
tion to a species of portrait in dis- 
guise that is becoming very common. 
It may generally be known by the 
title, which is of a delicate sentimen- 
tal sort, such as ‘The Daisy,’ or 
‘Quiet Thoughts,’ and never has any 
traceable connexion with the subject. 
As yet this description of picture 
has not done any harm; but there 
is a pretty, graceful, namby-pamby- 
ism about it which may prove very 
attractive to some painters and 
sitters, and lead to its becoming a 
recognised style. It would be in- 
tolerant to object to it in modera- 
tion, but as a matter of principle it 
must be obvious that however well 
suited for the steel engraving and 
appropriate verse of the drawing- 
room annual, it is quite out of 
place in an exhibition like that of 
the Royal Academy. 

If it be not a bull to say so, sea- 
pieces predominate among the land- 
scapes this year; and after the sea, 
the cornfield seems to have been the 
most popular study. It is a good 
and a healthy sign to see our 
painters generally adopting subjects 
of this class, which, independently 
of having a certain nationality 
about them, by their very simplicity 
promote more close and accurate ob- 
servation of nature than hunting for 
striking ‘bits,’ or looking for signs in 
the heavens in the way of atmosphe- 
ric effects. It is significant, too, that 
the most effective landscape in the 
rooms (No. 190), Mr. Knight’s 
‘Barley Harvest on the Welsh 
coast,’ is a combination of the two. 
It seems strange that a stretch of 
blue sea seen over a field of deep 
yellow corn should produce so 
charming a result; and perhaps Mr. 
Knight may, as Columbus did, lose 
credit by the very simplicity of his 
discovery. But his picture has other 

xx2 
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merits, quite sufficient to warrant 
the assumption that so perfect a 
harmony of colour was not a mere 
happy hit; for instance, the 
painting of the rocks and of the 
distant coast, and the manner 
in which the sensation of height 
above the seais given. Some people 
will object to this latter that it is 
too blue, especially if they have 
never attentively studied the sea 
under the same conditions as those 
represented in this picture. No 
cameleon is more puzzling than the 
sea. Every variation of sky, bottom, 
and breeze produces its own pecu- 
liar tint, and these again are subject 
to modifications according to the 
position of the spectator. Now the 
conditions under which the sea ap- 
pears here are precisely those which 
would in nature bring out its very 
strongest blue, viz., a gentle but 
steady breeze, and the eye at a 
moderate height above the surface. 
It should be observed that close in 
to the rocks, where the eve makes a 
large angle with the surface, it is a 
decided green, and that according 
as the angle lessens the blue in- 
creases in strength. In addition 
to the recognised marine painters, 
Stanfield and Cooke, two other 
members of the Royal Academy 
have this year tried their hands at 
sea-pieces. Mr. Creswick’s ‘On 
Shore’ (335), though vigorous in its 
way, is hardly enough of a success 
to warrant him in departing from 
his own class of subjects; but Mr. 
Lee’s ‘ Bay of Biscay’ (511), shows 
that the Academicians number at 
least one more real sea-painter 
among them than was generally 
supposed. Such waves have not 
been seen upon the Academy walls 
since the year in which Stanfield’s 
‘Abandoned’ was exhibited. The 
‘Coast of Cornwall’ (70) is by no 
means so good. Whether the draw- 
ing be quite correct or not is rather 
a question for a geologist to deter- 
mine; but surely no weatherbeaten 
rocks were ever of such a uniform 
monotonous brown as these are. 
Mr. Stanfield and Mr. Cooke, who 
have each sent in three pictures, are 
very fairly represented, the former 
by the ‘ Castle of Ischia’ (237), the 
latter by the ‘Dutch Peon in a 
Squall’ (388). These pictures are 
good examples of the respective 
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tT of the two painters. They 
oth know the sea and its ways in- 
timately; but the knowledge they 
possess, though about equal in de- 
gree, shows a difference in kind. 
Mr. Cooke’s always seems to be that 
of along shore pilot; Mr.Stanfield’s 
is that of an ‘old salt... In Mr. 
Stanfield’s hands waves have always 
more or less of a deep-sea roll about 
them; in Mr. Cooke’s they oftener 
suggest dirty weather in the Chan- 
nel. Pictures like these, however, 
do not exactly fall within our 
design: they are neither greater 
nor less than the reputation of their 
painters, and there is more to be 
gained by looking for those which 
In some way present new features 
or deserve remark on the score of 
some perceptible improvement or 
falling off. It is for this reason, and 
not from any insensibility to their 
merits, that many very excellent 
works are here passed unnoticed. 
Every one who remembers Mr. 
Brett’s ‘ Stonebreaker’ of last year 
will, no doubt, go in quest of his 
‘Val d'Aosta’ (908) in the present 
exhibition, and when they find it 
will perhaps feel some surprise that 
it has not been assigned a more 
conspicuous position. It certainly 
is in some respects the most re- 
markable landscape on the walls, and 
illustrates admirably the strength 
and weakness of Pre-raphaelitism 
when applied tolandscape. In this 
way it tells far more than the 
‘Jerusalem’ of the late Thomas 
Seddon, a picture which it rivals in 
scrupulousness of detail and vivid- 
ness of colour. The foreground is 
a marvel of truthfulness. The rock 
to the left and its covering of moss 
would by themselves make up such 
a picture as one rarely sees. So 
would almost any six square inches 
of the whole surface. Yet whn 
taken together all these exquisitely 
beautiful bits do not make up so 
exquisitely beautiful a whole as one 
might expect. Now it certainly is 
not so in nature: however beautiful 
the portions of a landscape may be 
separately, they never weaken each 
other when combined. Here we 
have what is emphatically the fault 
of the Preraphaelites—a tendency 
to look upon a subject rather as an 
aggregation of ideas,than as one idea 
which may be divided into several, 
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as a conglomerate (if we may borrow 
an illustration from geology) rather 
than as a homogeneous mass. In 
the subjects they ordinarily paint it 
shows itself in an elaboration of the 
expression given to minor passions, 
feelings and incidents,in consequence 
of which the attention is distracted 
from the passion or feeling which is 
meant to be expressed. Hence it is 
that the charge of affected intensity 
is so often made against them; and 
also that their really successful pic- 
tures have always been those the 
sentiment of which was so simple 
as to leave comparatively little room 
for such elaboration. Witness Mr. 
Millais’ ‘Huguenot’ and ‘ Royalist;’ 
and, as an example of the contrary, 
his ‘Sir Isembras,’ in which the 
painter, distracted by a multiplicity 
of intentions, perfected none, and 
got no further than a slovenly at- 
tempt in some, having been stopped, 
it would seem, by sheer despair. 
For this reason we may look with 
especial interest to the appearance 
of Mr. Holman Hunt’s long-pro- 
mised picture of ‘Christ in the 
Temple,’ and if it prove as great a 
work as it is expected to prove, we 
may venture to predict that it will 
be found he has departed from the 
usual method of his school, either 
by a less elaborate expression of the 
non-essential parts of his design, or, 
what is more likely, by raising his 
chief purpose above all risk of com- 
petition with them. In landscape, 
the effect most likely to be produced 
is that the painter's eye, from dwell- 
ing intently upon the portions of his 
subject in detail, becomes dulled in 
its perception of gradations of dis- 
tance, and a result is obtained some- 
what analogous to that which is pro- 
duced by painting a face piecemeal, 
and covering up each portion as 
soon as finished. In Mr. Brett's 
picture the parts, which, taken sepa- 
rately and irrespectively of distance, 
are perfectly lovely, do not produce 
a thorough sensation of belonging 
to one another, and have too much 
the air of setting up to be each a 
landscape ‘on its own hook.’ This 
gives the whole a certain staring 
look, rather more than even the 
glare of an Italian Alpine valley 
would account for under any circum- 
stances, and certainly not perfectly 
consistent with a sky like that of 
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which a specimen is given. Never- 
theless it is a very beautiful picture, 
and as useful as it is beautiful. The 

artist who studies it attentively may 

learn much: every one will learn 

something from it. 

A particularly promising feature 
about this exhibition is the great 
number of unpretending, but ho- 
nestly-painted, little landscapes, 
which have been sent in by the 

ounger, and less known painters. 
tt would be easy to fill a column 
with a list of works of this sort, 
which for careful study, and evident 
enjoyment of nature and freedom 
from effort at meretricious effect 
deserve the highest commendation. 
As examples may be mentioned, 
‘On the Grass’ (186), by Mr. Paul ; 
‘Twilight’ (204), by Mr. Oakes ; 
‘The Harvest Field’ (332), by Mr. 
Hill; Mr. Whaite’s very beauti- 
fully-finished ‘Barley Harvest’ 
(390), and his ‘Snowdon’ (1001) ; 
all Mr. G. Stanfield’s, but especially 
‘Beilstein on the Moselle’ (62); a 
picture of Mr. Wainewright’s called 
* Evening’ (72), with cattle and a 
warm Cuyp-like distance ; ‘ Ouseley 
Bells’ (104), by Mr. Dawson. This 
last painter deserves credit for the 
courage which led him to attempt, 
and the truthfulness which enabled 
him to succeed in, making a very 
delightful little picture out of a 
subject which a conventionally- 
minded artist would have studiously 
avoided. A long, straight piece of 
river receding from the eye, and a 
straight towing-path, and formal line 
of poplars running parallel with it, 
are not precisely the materials which 
would have been chosen by one 
whose sole object was the attaining 
of prettiness; and yet they are 
characteristic features of much of 
our beautiful placid English river 
scenery. Some would have preferred 
to paint the river in its eccentricities, 
or else in its Sunday clothes, so to 
speak, with willows on the bank, and 

erhaps an affectedly picturesque 
ta. or a mill-wheel giving grand 
opportunities for depth of shadow. 
But this is not the normal river an 

more than Bill Smith, in his hard, 
furry, Sunday hat and black satin 
waistcoat, is Bill Smith the working- 
man, which it is his pride to pro- 
claim himself. Mr. Lee’s ‘ Brook’ 
(270), and ‘ Avenue’ (321), are in-, 
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stances of the same sort, and show 
that in art, as in life, it is good to 
take things as they are, and make 
the best of them. In a list, how- 
ever imperfect, of the careful minor 
landscapes, it would be wrong to 
omit Mr. Barnard’s ‘Monte Rosa 
from the Gérner Grat’ (1033). The 
character of distant snow is seldom 
seen so well given as here ; but the 
tint of snow mountains, with sunset 
against them, is a more decided 
cherry - colour. Very likely Mr. 
Barnard was held back by a know- 
ledge of the obstinacy many people 
show in challenging in a picture 
what they take for granted in 
nature.* 

No painter has taken, as far as we 
can see, so decisive astep in advance 
of his former position as Mr. Faed. 
His workmanship was always good, 
and left little to be desired; but he 
has this year shown conclusively 
that his true line is a far higher one 
than painting pretty “fighland 
lassies for the sake of their com- 
plexions and golden locks. Graceful 
as they may be, we sincerely hope 
he will never return to these sub- 
jects; it would be a waste of power 
for a painter who can do what he 
does, to employ himself upon work 
for which a very inferior man would 
suffice. Both his picturés, the 
‘Sunday in the Backwoods’ (310), 
and ‘ My ain Fireside’ (595), show 
all his old excellences; quiet but 
rich colour, accurate drawing, per- 
fect but not ostentatious finish in 
the details, and what many people 
look upon as his greatest virtue, 
remarkable skill in drawing pretty 
female faces. But they also develop 
new powers of expression, judicious 
arrangement, and ability to put 
truthfully on canvas a healthy and 
genuine sentiment. It is not easy 
to say what constitutes the attrac- 
tion in his larger picture. If it 
were, the attraction would be 
slighter, for no pleasure that is 
easily analysed is deep. Probably 
the way in which that clinging to 
home under all circumstances that 
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isa part of the Briton’s character 
is suggested, has a great deal to do 
with it. Just about this time the 
old folks at home are filing soberly 
across the fields, and along the lanes, 
and up the street, into the old kirk. 
They cannot go to the kirk, this 
good Scotch family—it would be a 
three weeks’ sail with a fair wind— 
so they make the kirk come to them 
as best they can, and reproduce, as 
nearly as may be in their Canadian 
clearing, the scene as they used to 
see it on those dear old Sundays 
long ago, before hard times and high 
rents and a growing family drove 
them across the Atlantic; they do 
their best, but still every figure 
except that of the child, who would 
be at home anywhere, has in it 
something of the beautiful old song, 


Lochaber no more, Lochaber no more, 
We'll maybe return to Lochaber no 
more. 


It was only the other day we read 
an account of an attempt to get up 
an edition of Greenwich fair at 
Melbourne. It may, no doubt, 
have been a stupid thing to try, but 
still there was something touching. 
in the attempt, and something akin 
to the sentiment of this picture. 
The comic man, looking at every- 
thing through his inverting spec- 
tacles, may shower his chaff upon 
certain phases of the expatriated 
Briton’s attachment to home and 
its ways, and his pertinacity in 
adhering to the customs of his 
country under all circumstances; 
but a feeling that is a closer bond 
of union than all the electric cables 
science can lay down, has claims 
upon our respect, even. when it 
borders upon the absurd. 

In the same room with Mr. 
Faed’s is a picture as different as 
possible, as regards style, but which, 
as regards purpose, may not impro- 
perly be associated with it. The 
emigrant family, for all the snug- 
ness of its log cabin, is not at 
home in that American forest. Mr. 
Hook's fisher family is at home in 


* It would be mere affectation to pretend to praise many landscapes which, 
as far as can be seen, seem entitled to commendation, but which are so placed 
as to be beyond the reach of examination. For instance, Mr. Boyce’s ‘ Lynmouth’ 
(645), Mr. Bell's ‘Lago d’Orta,’ and Mr. Ward’s ‘Lane Scene’ (287 and 286). 


But what can the hanging committee do? 


Any one who looks at the walls, and 


. the size and numbers of the portraits, will see that such cases are unavoidable. 
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that cock-boat, with a great hissing 
wave astern anda child at the tiller. 
Here is another touch of national 
character, the suggestion of which 
has more practical patriotism in it 
than a ream of ‘ Rule Britannias,’ 
with all their theatrical bombast. 
Mr. Faed’s other picture, if it has 
not the interest of his principal 
work, has a higher degree of techni- 
cal perfection to compensate for its 
want of ambition. The painting of 
the accessories throughout is full 
of the highest finish without being 
obtrusive. This is especially seen 
in the wicker-work of the cradle and 
the texture of the blanket and 
pillow. Perhaps the complexion of 
the wife is a little too lady-like, but 
the colour in general is excellent. 
As to the humour and feeling of the 
whole, there can be no doubt; and 
in this respect it presents a strong 
contrast toa great number of the 
pictures which ostensibly belong to 
the same.class of subject. There is 
a sort of painting which can be onl 

decovibed by calling it eal 
ing. It generally takes the form of 
studies of interiors or scenes in 
peasant life, but examples may be 
found in almost every class of sub- 
ject. For instance, we have it in 
No. 191, where the painter gives us 
a bird’s-nest, elegantly set off by 
pink hawthorn blossom on one side 
and white on the other. Now it is 
just barely possible that the original 
nest which sat for its portrait was 
actually so framed; in which case 
the condescension simply lies in the 
selection of this particular nest, not 
because the artist felt any particular 
call to paint a nest, but on account 
of its peculiar position. But the 
poy is that the sprigs of 
1awthorn are additions of the pain- 
ter’s, put in because it was a conde- 
scension on his part to paint a nest 
at all, for which he felt bound to 
indemnify himself by some gratui- 
tous prettiness of this sort. In the 
so-called pictures of low life it mani- 
fests itself in the attempt to 
introduce false or unnecessary senti- 
ment or ornament into the work, 
showing that the painter does not 
really care for his subject, but is 
thinking much more of himself and 
his cleverness, and how meritorious 
it is in him to devote his talents to 
such a purpose. To look at one of 
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these pictures can hardly fail to 
remind one of a rich old gentleman 
giving a bun and a pat on the head 
to each of a hundred charity chil- 
dren, and then driving home with 
the impression that he is taking an 
interest in the welfare of the lower 
orders. Unfortunately examples are 
not rare in this or any other exhibi- 
tion. Ifthe reader wishes to know 
more distinctly what we mean, he 
has only to look at ‘ The Welcome 
Home’ (379), or a ‘ Welsh Interior’ 
(239),in which a polychromatic wood- 
cutter is chopping emerald sticks in 
an elaborately ramshackled shed ; 
or No. 437, called ‘Contentment’ 
because the artist has made the 
startling discovery that a man, 
though only a boatman (or stone- 
cutter, it is not clear which), can be 
content, and can express that con- 
dition of mind by a vacant stare. 
If he wants to see an example of 
the opposite mode of treatment, we 
cannot recommend him to a better 
study than Mr. Lidderdale’s ‘Happy’ 
(230). It is difficult to speak of this 
little picture without running into 
superlatives, probably because of all 
the exhibition it is the work which 
most strongly conveys the impres- 
sion of being successful—as regards 
the spectator, in omitting nothing 
that he could suggest—as regards 
the artist, in being as nearly as pos- 
sible what he saw and wished to 
paint. In style it reminds us of 
Frére, but Mr. Lidderdale seems 
to paint more firmly and to colour 
better than even that very admirable 
painter. The baby and its little 
sister are a group not unworthy of 
Wilkie for naturalness and quiet 
humour; and as much may be said 
for the expression of the elder 
sister’s face. An elder sister she 
must be. No mother, certainly no 
mother so young, could contem- 
plate her baby so perfectly happy 
in such an attitude, without some 
amount of disquietude as to the 
safety of its precious head. Another 
very delightful picture, somewhat 
similar in style, is Mr. Clark's 
‘ Draught Players’ (209); nor should 
such bits of genuine unforced 
humour as Mr. Hardy’s ‘ Foreign 
Guest’ (124), or Mr. Campbell's 
‘Village Clockmaker,’ be passed 
unnoticed. Of Mr. Frank Stone it 
may fairly be said that he has this 












year exceeded himself, if that be 
possible, in his two larger pictures, 
though he shows a departure from 
his ordinary method in his third and 
smaller one. His pictorial puzzles 
are more puzzling, and his mysteries 
when solved are more utterly com- 
oan, “seog this year than we ever 
recollect them. How the friend- 
ship between the young ladies in 
254 is in danger, and who it is in 
662 that is a ‘little too late,’ are 
matters that require a study that 
will not be repaid by the informa- 
tion when gained. If in the latter 
case it is to be understood that the 
young man who is in the act of 
butting viciously with his head is 
too late for the soapy hand of the 
fatfaced laundress, he may be con- 
gratulated upon his providential 
escape. 

The Preraphaelites demand a 
separate consideration, rather by 
right of their former position than 
in consequence of their present 
achievements. Some of them merely 
notify their existence. Mr. Leighton 
(if he may be reckoned among the 
brotherhood) is like the showman in 
the fair, always going to begin. 
His first work, a clever but affected 
picture, was said to be merely an 
earnest of what he was to accom- 
plish. He will do great things yet, 
said his friends ; and he did do great 
things, so great that they half 
covered the wall when hung up, 
but not great in any other sense. 
Since then, we learn, he has been 
studying, and we now have the re- 
sult in three studies, certainly clever, 
but still only studies, and all from 
the same model. _It is to be hoped 
this mountain of preparation will 
not produce a pictorial mouse. 
There are, as usual, some sham Pre- 
raphaelites scattered over the walls, 
but these are, with few exceptions, 
beneath notice, being for the most 
part apparently the ambitious efforts 
of young men who have aspired to 
exhibit before they have learned to 
paint, and have imitated the Pre- 
raphaelite manner to make their 
ignorance pass for eccentricity. 

Of the Preraphaelites proper, 
Mr. Hughes and Mr. Wallis are 
‘ the only men who stand to their 
eolours, and in a literal sense they 
do so with excessive zeal. In the 
whole catalogue of British painters, 
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there are not, perhaps, two so poeti- 
cally-minded artists ; but with this 
virtue they have in common a 
defect, in consequence of which 
much of their work passes un- 
noticed,and more is misunderstood. 
We mean a tendency to run after 
curious felicities in colour. Let 
them but guard manfully against 
this temptation—and in Mr.Hughes’ 
case we would add, choose bolder 
and breezier subjects—and they will 
speedily find themselves firm in the 
position which the painters of 


. * Chatterton’ and ‘April Love’ ought 


to hold. As for Mr. Millais, his 
case seems to grow more hopeless 
with each exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. Not but that there is 
much powerful painting in his ‘ Vale 
of Rest’ (15). But the power of it 
is lazy and slovenly power, and the 
best of it is but a mere repetition of 
his former efforts. Those dark 
poplars cutting sharp against the 
evening sky, are undoubtedly good, 
but we had them before in 
‘ Autumn Leaves ;’ for in the pre- 
sent state of Mr. Millais’ mind itis 
easier to re-serve an old effect than 
to invent a newone. The grave- 
yard, the newly-opened grave, the 
heap of clay and bones, we allow 
him all due credit for. If the rest 
had been like this, or even like his 
smaller work (No. 482), not one 
word in his dispraise would have 
appeared here ; as it is, such proofs 
of his ability only heighten his 
offence, that offence being wilful 
slovenliness. Admitting that some- 
thing may be said for 15, what can 
be said for 298? Nothing, except 
that its exhibition as a work of art 
is a deliberate insult to the public. 
We may look in vain for one soli- 
tary square inch of decent, not to 
say careful, painting, for one in- 
stance of moderately-good drawing. 
Eyes which squint or not, and are 
ornamented with eyebrows and eye- 
lashes or not, just as the artist has 
been at the trouble to put them 
right or leave them as hefirst dashed 
them in; faces _preternaturally 
grim in expression and impossibly 
ugly in feature, made of putty and 
tinted with raspberry jam ; figures 
with joints that no doubt creak like 
those of a Dutch doll; grass that 
looks like green baize in a state of 
electrical excitement; trees whose 
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stems and branches are smears of 
brown and whose blossoms are 
splashes of white and red paint. 

e have said this picture is an 
insult to the public, and we have 
said it advisedly. Mr. Millais, at 
an age when most painters are ob- 
scure students, found himself sud- 
denly raised to a position in the 
estimation of the public which it 
ordinarily requires a lifetime to 
attain. This, we submit, was owing 
not so much to his transcendent 
achievements, as to a feeling that a 
young man who had done so much 
in so short a time, must eventually 
deserve any honours that could be 
given to him. The labour and 
scrupulous honesty of his work was 
the main cause of the confidence 
that was placed in him: his fame was 
in a measure paid to him in advance, 
and he now deliberately repudiates 
the debt. We know this statement 
of the case will be objected to by 
those who take the transcen- 
dental view of the painter's calling. 
The public, say they, cannot help 
itself in the matter. It does not 
recognise the painter. It is the 
painter who forces it to acknowledge 
him. He is above and beyond it, 
and if he chooses to send in a tea- 
tray and call it a picture, it has 
nothing to do but to submit. A 
weaker theory, and one more preju- 
dicial to the real interests of art, it 
would be hard to conceive, and we 
are sorry to see it favoured by 
many otherwise sensible men. To 
deny that the artist and the public 
should act and react upon each 
other seems to sap the very founda- 
tions upon which an instructive and 
refining school of art should be 
built, and is in effect a plea in favour 
of intellectual barbarism. We fear 
that Mr. Ruskin, a gentleman who 
has done more for art than any other 
writer on the subject, and whose 
services can never be forgotten, is 
giving in his adhesion to this view. 
It is not from any want of respect 
that we venture to oppose him, but 
because we fear that, having started 
with constitutional principles, he is 
now seeking to establish a despo- 
tism. There is in his tone, when 
writing about the public and its 
notions about art, a mixture of 
petulance and pity that is very 
amusing, but by no means condu- 
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cive to the end at which he aims. 
In his esthetic ukase for this year 
he accuses people of objecting to the 
‘Vale of Rest,’ because the faces in 
it are not ‘ drawing-room faces,’ and 
because the grave is not ‘undera 
rose-bush or willow, and in turf set 
with violets—nothing like a bone 
visible as one threw the mould out.’ 
This seems to us simply childish. Of 
thethousands who havelookedatthis 
picture, we venture to say not one 
person ever thought of raising such 
an objection. But his chief quarrel 
is on the score of the two water- 
colour exhibitions, for though he 
directs his wrath at the painters, it 
is clear he is talking at the public 
that admires them. 

Forin their very nature those two socie- 
ties [he says] appeal to the insensitiveness 
and pretence of the public : insensitive- 
ness, because no refined eye could bear 
with the glaring colours, and blotted or 
dashed forms, which are the staple of 
modern water-colour work; and pre- 
tence, because this system of painting 
is principally supported by the idle 
amateurs who concern themselves about 
art without being truly interested in it ; 
and by pupils of the various water- 
colour masters, who enjoy being taught 
to sketch brilliantly in six lessons. 

It is not worth while to argue a 
question which can be answered by 
turning to the catalogues of the two 
societies and seeing who are the 
chief exhibitors, and whether idle 
amateurs and pupils, or men who in 
every sense of the word are artists 
as much as the forty R.A.’s of 
Trafalgar-square, can strictly be 
said to be the ‘supporters’ of water- 
colour painting, assuming that the 
word ‘support’ is used in its proper 
acceptation. To come to a passage 
where Mr. Ruskin is more definite 
in his attack. Hunt and Cox, we 
are told, are now the only painters 
in the old water colour who pro- 
duce works ‘seriously worth look- 
ing at,’ for with all the others ‘mere 
method has superseded all feeling 
and all wholesome aim.’ Then 
follows some advice to younger 
students about chiaroscuro and flat 
grey washes, and following William 
Hunt or Turner. He certainly does 
dribble out some faint praise to 
Mr. Newton’s great picture (181), 
the most magnificent water-colour 
landscape that has been painted for 
some time; and he is chillingly 
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civil to Mr. Jackson’s sea-pieces and 
Mr. Naftel’s glorious bits of moun- 
tain scenery and colour. But all 
this is under protest. In many of 
the pictures passed over in silence 
there may be good points, and cer- 
tainly are defects which might have 
been indicated with advantage to 
every one. In such cases, however, 
Mr. Ruskin must Le allowed to be 
the best judge of what is conducive 
to the purpose he hasin view. But 
in one instance he exhibits his con- 
tempt for the judgment of the 
public, and his conviction that its 
opinions cannot be worth even con- 
tradiction, in so marked a :manner 
as to make it questionable whether, 
as far as utility is concerned, his 
Notes are now seriously worth 
looking at any more than the works 
they condemn in this off-hand 
fashion. He does not say a word 
about Mr. Burton’s pictures, which 
have attracted far more attention 
than any other in the room, and 
therefore we may presume they are 
included most distinetly and abso- 
lutely in the above category. Now 
here it is clear there is a great 
injustice done to some one. Even 
if the ‘ Notes’ were in type before 
Mr. Ruskin saw the high praise 
which Mr. Burton’s works uni- 
versally received in the papers, he 
might have perceived, from the 
position in which they were hung 
and the attention they attracted, 
that the artists and public thought 
they were worth looking at seriously. 
If bad, they must therefore have 
been positively bad, and in no or- 
dinary degree injurious to the in- 
terests of art; and it was his duty 
as self-constituted but acknowledged 
authority to point out where so 
great an error lay. If good, it was 
equally his duty to say so. Thus 
he has been, perhaps unjust to Mr. 
Burton, certainly unjust to those 
who buy his pamphlet on the un- 
derstanding that it is to assist them 
in forming a correct judgment on 
‘some of the sleaiedl pictures of 
the year;’ and he can hardly deny 
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that, on one ground or another, the 
works we speak of have peculiar 
claims to that title. The impres- 
sion left on the mind may be 
an unjust one to him, but he 
cannot blame people for fancy- 
ing that if Mr. Burton had had 
the great advantage of being in- 
vented or discovered by Mr. 
Ruskin, matters would have been 
different. This idea gains strength 
from the fact that as far as any one 
understands Mr. Ruskin’s theories 
of art, these pictures have all the 
perfections which he considers to 
conatitute a true work of art. In 
the ‘ Widow of Wohlm’ (128) there 
is all the pure religious feeling of 
the masters of the early Flemish 
school; all their power of expres- 
sion, tenderness, and sincere work- 
manship. In the ‘ Tyrolese Bird- 
catchers’ (282), there is an obser- 
vation of and affection for nature, 
a power of colour, and an elabora- 
tion, without undue prominence, of 
the details, that almost justify one 
in thinking that here is what a Pre- 
raphaclite picture is trying to be, 
and (supposing it ever possible to 
guess what that gentleman will 
praise) here at last is something 
which Mr. Ruskin will admit to be 
admirable. He admires Mr. Hunt's 
studies, but there are some fir- 
cones in this picture which to most 
eyes will seem as beautiful as any- 
thing of Mr. Hunt’s. If you want 
to try you have only to cross to the 
opposite screen, and look at the 
oyster-shell and onion that have 
been ‘painted for John Ruskin, 
Esq.’ No doubt their artistic 
utility is very great, and the 
painting of the onion is so ‘ noble’ 
that it almost brings tears into 
your eyes. But somehow you 
come back again, feeling you are 
doing something very wrong; 
thankful, too, for such mercies in 
the way of perception as have 
been vouchsafed to you, and, it 
may be, grateful that you have no 
share in the dyspeptic subtleties of 
Mr. Ruskin. 
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S° many interesting historical 
retrospects are associated with 
the Isle of Thanet, that any infor- 
mation respecting its early state is 
acceptable. The origin of its name 
is obscure, and the true nature of its 
former insular condition very im- 
perfectly understood. United now 
to the main land, its designation as 
an island is the cause of frequent 
inquiry, and we appear to be for- 
getting that it was once separated 
from Kent by a strait wider than 
that of Menai, between Anglesea 
and ‘Arvon’s shore.’ The conver- 
sion of that strait into an alluvial 
tract is closely connected with the 
change which the whole valley of 
the Thames has undergone, and 
must be considered with the same 
reference to the book of nature. 
Some light may be thrown on it 
by the notes which I have col- 
lected in the course of many years’ 
reading. 

The British name of the island is 
= by different MSS. of the 
ustory ascribed to Nennius, in the 
forms of Roihin, Ruhin, Roidin, 
Ruithin, and many more (Hist. 
Brit. c. 29, edit. Gunn., 1819, p. 62; 
Petrie, Monum. p. 63 and Index). 
It is clearly the Riduna, which the 
Ltinerarium Maritimum of Antoni- 
nus (ap. Petrie, Excerpta, p. xxii.) 
places among the islands of the 
ocean between Britain and Gaul 
as the next at which the coasting 
voyager arrives after leaving Vectis 
(the Isle of Wight). D’Anville is 
= wrong in making Riduna the 

sle of Alderney (Aurigni, Notice de 
U Ancienne Gaule, p. 554); and Bax- 
ter is still more so (Gloss. Ant. Brit. 
p- 202), where by an arbitrary 
alteration of Riduna into Reglina, 
he confounds it with the Isle of 
Racline or Rathlin, on the Irish 
coast. Reichard (Orbis Terrarum 
Antiquus, Tabula ix.), follows D’An- 
ville; but I am surprised to see 
Baxter’s error adopted in a work of 
such authority as Petrie’s Monu- 
menta, (Index Geog. ad Excerpta, 
p-cxliv.) Ruithin was derived from 
the British Jnis, an island, with the 
prefix of Ruith (now the same in 
Gaelic, Rhyd in Welsh and Rit in 
the ancient Cornish), which denoted 
the course of a stream, and any way 
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or passage. It was therefore the 
Passage Island, and so denominated 
from the easy transit which its 
sheltered channel afforded to the 
British barks from the sea to the 
estuary of the Thames. At that 
time, according to the observations 
of Mr. Lewis (Archeologia, vol. i. 
p- 79, 80), the eastern entrance of 
this strait, between the present 
Ramsgate and Sandwich, of which 
Pegwell Bay is a still remaining 
portion, was from four to five miles 
wide ; the northern, where it joined 
the Thames beneath the heights now 
occupied by Reculver, was about an 
English mile across; a branch of 
the estuary also turned off to the 
westward, at the point now marked 
by Stourmouth, and extended up 
the valley of the Stour, as far as 
Chartham, three miles beyond Can- 
terbury. At Westbere, an inter- 
mediate point between the two 
extremities of this branch, in the 
early part of the last century, a bed 
of marine shells was found lying 
under the brow of the hill, and an 
anchor was discovered buried be- 
neath the surface of the alluvial 
meadows below. (Philos. Trans. 
Abr. iv., p. 225.) 

On a salient angle of the coast of 
Cantium, overlooking the eastern 
opening, and fronting the opposite 
shores of Gaul, was the fortress 
which protected the celebrated har- 
bour of Rutupie, «well known to 
have been, during the Roman Em- 
pire, and for some time afterwards, 
the principal point of communica- 
tion between the province of Britain 
and the continent of Europe. His- 
torians have recorded it as the land- 
ing-place of emperors and armies ; 
itineraries have indicated it as the 
port to which the traveller and the 
merchant directed their course ; the 
imperial court calendar (Notitia 
Imperii) registered it as the station 
of a high military officer, with a 
corresponding garrison, while the 
figurative language of poets em- 
ployed its name to designate alike 
the country of which it commanded 
the avenue, and the ocean over 
which its towers proudly rose. 


That it was frequented by the Ro- 
mans in an early stage of their in- 
tercourse with Britain is evidentfrom 
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the reference made to it by Lucan 
(Pharsalia, vi. v. 67), who was one 
of Nero’s victims in a.p. 65; but it 
was probably long before that time 
one of the original toll stations, in 
which the tribute regulated by 
Cesar (Bell. Gall. v. 19) was a 
lected, as Strabo informs us (1. ii. 
and iv.) by a portorium or harbour- 
due levied on every ship that 
brought or took away merchandise. 
In the name of Rutupia, the Ro- 
mans adhered more closely than 
usual to the original Keltic. Tacitus 
alone,is supposed to have called it 
Portum Trutulensem (Vit. Agric. 
c. 38); but knowing the sources of 
correct information which he pos- 
sessed, we must rather regard this 
as an error of the copyist of the 
MS. than take it as evidence of 
the carelessness with which even 
the best Latin authors indited bar- 
barian names, and of the caution 
with which they ought to be seruti- 
nized.* Antiquarians have amused 
themselves with little advantage to 
others, by suggesting various etymo- 
logies of Rutupie, all far-fetched 
and inapplicable. Camden’s Rhyd- 
tufith, or ‘the Sandy Ford’ (Bri- 
tannia, edit. Gough, vol. i. p. 217), 
is as much so as Baxter’s Rit deu 
uiewt, ‘Trajectus duorum fluminum’ 
(Gloss. Ant. Brit. ad voc.); they 
have all overlooked the more 
obvious and natural Ruithupag, or 
Stream-drift, by which the tons 
denoted the place of the rush of 
waters at the ingress and egress of 
the tide. 

The preference given to this 
station, notwithstanding the appa- 
rently more convenient proximity 
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of Dubris and Portus Lemanis, 


must be attributed not more to the 
superior excellence and security of 
its harbour than to the direct and 
safe passage which it opened into 
the estuary of the Thames through 
the channel of Ruithinis. The un- 
skilful and timid navigators of anti- 
quity gladly embraced such an op- 
portunity to avoid a course of twenty 
miles through the open sea round a 
dangerous coaliei and reach a 
point from which they might steer 
at once either to London or Cama- 
lodunum, the two most frequented 
commercial marts in ancient Britain. 
The opening of this strait into the 
Thames was guarded by the scarcely 
less important post of Regulbium, 
probably a Latin corruption of the 
Keltic Ruith-beul, the Stream 
mouth or Passage entrance. These 
forts were two out of the nine prin- 
cipal garrisons along the ‘Saxon 
Shore,’ which included the whole 
south-eastern coast of Britain from 
Portus Adurni (Portchester in 
Hampshire) to Branodunum (Bran- 
caster, on the Wash, Mefaris, in 
Norfolk). That two points in such 
close proximity to om other, on so 
extended a line, were made the 
head-quarters of a large proportion 
of the protecting force, proves the 
commanding nature of the positions, 
and the importance of the channel 
which they defended. It disproves 
also the now-prevailing favourite 
theory of the Limes Sazonicus 
having been so called because 
already occupied by the race 
destined to become masters of our 
island. Not only can no single 
trace of a Saxon name be found 


* The whole passage is so corrupted that it is unintelligible, and commentators 
have in vain tried to twist it into sense. It relates in the following words the very 
last act of Agricola’s command in Britain: ‘Ipse peditem et equitem in hybernis 
locavit. Et simul classis secunda tempestate ac fama Trutulensem portum tenuit, 
unde proximo latere Britannie lecto omni redierat ;’ from which the biographer 
proceeds in the next chapter, with a very un-Tacitus-like abruptness and want of 
preparation, to narrate at once the recall of his father-in-law, his return to Rome, 
and reception by Domitian. Viewing the whole context, and the general style of 
the writer’s composition, I venture to suggest that the concluding paragraph was 
designed as introductory to the succeeding narrative ; and altered as I conceive it 
should be, the passage would stand thus: ‘Ipse peditem et equitem—in hybernis 
locavit, et simul classis, secunda tempestate ac fama Rutupensem portum tenuit, 
unde proximo vere, Britannie luctu omnis, redierit.’ (He placed foot and horse 
in winter quarters, and at the same time with fair weather and fame the fleet 
anchored in the harbour of Rutupiew, whence, in the coming spring, to the regret 
of all Britain, he was to take his departure.) ZF provincia redire was the common 
phrase on such occasions. The proposed corrections do not exceed the suspicions 
of error justified by the ignorance of the age when the MS. was copied ; they would 
restore the purity of the text, and give it an appropriate meaning. 
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there at that period, but it is also 
most unlikely that any of the roving 
vikingr, even had they been then 
disposed to change their mode of 
life, would have been permitted to 
possess some of the best peopled 
and best guarded districts in the 
Roman province. There are no 
military stations of the Empire 
whose sites are more decidedly 
inted out than that of J?utupie, 
S the still massy and towered walls 
of Richborough, near Sandwich, and 
that of Regulbium, by the name of 
the present village, and the relics of 
defensive works at Reculver. From 
these circumstantial details it is 
manifest that the passage connect- 
ing these two points was navigated 
by the largest vessels which then 
traversed the ocean, and that it was 
regarded as the key of a valuable 
appendage to imperial Rome. 

The change of the name of Rui- 
thinis into Thanet is a curious 
philological problem. When we 
observe the various forms given by 
ancient writers to proper names, 
especially when treating of coun- 
tries to whose language they were 
strangers, we cannot but smile at 
the sciolists in criticism and the 
porers over commentaries, who 
exact so dogmatically a slavish 
adherence to  literalism. The 
earliest historians and geographers 
reduced to writing, as well as they 
could, the communications of in- 
formants who were generally illi- 
terate, and often superficial. Czesar 
had to Latinize Keltic terms which 
had never before assumed a legible 
shape. Strabo travelled far, and 
saw much for himself; he too had 
to give a Greek form to many an 
uncouth sound which he had never 
heard before. He trusted also too 
credulously to misguiding authori- 
ties, and often attempted rashly 
local illustrations of poetical pas- 
sages. Much which he has thus 
related is obscure, contradictory, 
and unintelligible. Pliny and Tacitus 
were sometimes puzzled or misled by 
him; their own personal observa- 
tions in Germany are frequently 
discordant. They were not seldom 
misinstructed by soldiers who had 
penetrated into the interior of the 
country, or by natives with whom 
they held very imperfect com- 
munion. Ptolemy obtained from 
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merchants and mariners of Alex- 
andria, who had visited distant 
regions, another class of names, 
some of which confirmed, while 
others distorted, those used by his 
predecessors. Lastly, the eccle- 
siastics of the dark ages, by their 
carelessness in transcribing, or ig- 
norance in comprehending the MSS. 
before them, augmented the confu- 
sion throughthe havocmade by them 
in ancient nomenclature. In digest- 
ing such a mass, it is absurd to 
claim a separate identity for every 
name we meet with. No clearly 
perceptive mind can fail to recognise 
the Pharodenot of Ptolemy in the 
Varini of Tacitus, or not admit the 
Reudigni of the latter to be a mis- 
nomer of the Thuringi; or main- 
tain that such a people as the Fosi 
actually existed, because they are 
placed by him in the then un- 
explored regions north of the Elbe ; 
nor will any sane observer persist 
in believing that the West Saxons 
founded their kingdom on the 
Eastern coast of Britain, because a 
monkish scribe took Cernemuth 
(now Charmouth, in Dorsetshire), 
to be Gernemuth, the first Saxon 
name of Yarmouth, in Norfolk. 
This rule must be largely applied 
in studying the early history of 
Thanet, and tracing the formation 
of its present name ; for there is not 
another spot on the face of our globe 
which comes before us under so 
many and such strange disguises. 
Some of them have been already 
noticed as they appear in different 
MSS. of the Historia Britonum; 
these, with many others of tle same 
kind, all resolve themselves into the 
original British Ruithinis. The 
writer of that history was un- 
questionably of Keltic race ; his un- 
known amplifiers and transcribers 
were most probably Anglo-Saxons ; 
but none of them appear to have 
been thoroughly versed in their 
national idioms, or to have known 
much of any other language than 
Latin. One of them tells us (ad 
loc. cit.) that Tenet was the name 
iven to the island by the Saxons. 
But the name is not of Saxon 
origin, and its gradual formation 
may be traced in Latin records 
long before the date of that com- 
— or the advent of the Saxons. 
Ve can discern it already in some 
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MSS. of the Jtin. Anton. where this 
outpost of Britain occurs as Riduna, 
Ridinia, and Idinia. (Petrie, Er- 
cerpta, p. xxii.) It next appears in 
the Ravenna Geographer’s List of 
British Islands as Atina—(ib. p. 
xxvi.) Caius Julius Solinus then pre- 
sents it to us as Adtanatos (Polyhis- 
toria, Bipont. 1794, p. 92). This 
plagiarist of Pliny is erroneously 
supposed by some to have written 
so early as a.p. 80; but his use of 
this word seems to corroborate the 
opinion of his Deux-Ponts editors 
(Notitia Literaria, p. v.), and of 
Dodwell (Diss. de Isidor. Charac.), 
that he lived in the beginning of the 
third century. About four hundred 
years later, Isidore of Seville (Ori- 
ginum, |. ix. c. 2) accompanied his 
form of Thanatos by his ludicrous 
Greek derivation of it ‘a morte ser- 
pentum,’ because it inflicted death 
on every serpent that came within 
its confines. After this the Tenet 
of the Hist. Brit., the Tanatos of 
Bede (I. i. c. 25), and the Tenet of 
the Chron. Sax. (a.D. 853) bring the 
name to its present state. In this 
series we can clearly discern how 
races which did not understand the 
meaning of the original British 
term, gradually altered it by drop- 

ing first one and then another 
ace of the first syllable, incorpo- 
rating its remaining portion with 
the second, and slightly modifying 
the last, so that in the lapse of ages 
Rui-thinis became a-thinis, a-thana- 
tos, and finally Thanet. 

I am not writing a history of the 
island, and shall therefore advert 
only to such facts as illustrate the 
former character of its dis-sundering 
strait. The earliest accounts, ob- 
scure and discordant on other mat- 
ters, all agree that Thanet was the 
first permanent occupation of the 
Saxons in Britain. Vortigern’s gift 
of it is too fable-like to be credited. 
The most probable version of the 
legend is, that when the rebel 
emperor, Constantine, in 408, had 
taken the last Roman legions from 
Britain to support his usurpation in 
Gaul, the wandering pirates, seeing 
the advantages of a more settled 
mode of life, and finding this post 
abandoned by its guardians, seized 
it as a station which, while unassail- 
able to a navyless foe, opened the 
wealthiest part of the undefended 
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province to the practised sons of the 
ocean. Having become, in the course 
of forty years, a powerful settle- 
ment, their assistance was in- 
vited by the helpless and despond- 
ing Britons against the Picts and 
Scots. Then, in successive trips 
their three ciuli conveyed over to 
the northern bank of the Thames a 
sufficient host to march against and 
expel the invaders. This is a con- 
sistent view of a transaction in 
which our national interest has made 
us too credulous listeners to un- 
authenticated tales ; and it renders 
the insular condition of Thanet, at 
that period, a more attractive sub- 
ject for consideration to those who 
mark how it protected the germ of 
a glorious empire. 

In one of the earliest documents 
of our Saxon forefathers, dated Jan. 
o 605, (there is no evidence of their 
aaving been acquainted with the 
art of writing before their conver- 
sion to Christianity and connexion 
with Rome,) Ethelbert, king of Kent, 
gave to the abbey of St. Augustin, 
at Canterbury, ‘villam nomine 
Sturiqgao,alio nomine dictam Cistelei, 
cum omnibus redditibus—et conti- 
guis ei maritimis terminis eam ex 
una parte cingentibus’ (Dugdale, 
Mon. Anglic. tom. i. edit. 1682, 
24.; edit. 1817, Appendix, No. ii. 
p- 127. Kemble, Cod. Diplom. 
Aivi Sazx.\. p. 5). Sturry is now a 
village about two miles east of 
Canterbury, on the verge of the 
alluvial valley of the Stour, adjoin- 
ing Westbere, which has been already 
noticed (p. 673); and Chistelet stands 
opposite to Stourmouth, on the 
northern side of the opening, where 
the western branch turned off from 
the main estuary ; though now far 
inland, they had still a maritime 
character at the time of this 
grant. 

Bede (lib. 1. ce. 25) described Tha- 
net, about the year 720, from the 
information given him by his friend 
Nothelm, and his other correspon- 
dents, at Canterbury. In his days 
the strait which divided it from 
Kent was about three furlongs wide 
(latitudinis circiter trium stadiorum) 
and wasfordable in two places, which 
of course must mean at the time 
of low water. Its Saxon name, ac- 
cording to him, was Wentsumu, 
pendsumea, winding water, from 
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its bending course.* Rutupie was 
also then called Reptaceastir (ib. 
ce. 1), which eight centuries later 
had taken the form of Ratesburgh, 
according to Leland (Itin. vii. p. 
123). But I am of opinion that 
it was commonly known among the 
Saxons from the earliest times by 
its present appellation of Rich- 
borough. When their marauding 
expeditions made them acquainte 
with the coast of Britain, they did 
not fail to notice, at a respectful 
distance, the impregnable castle 
which deterred their attacks. They 
saw in its lofty walls, and the power- 
ful navy moored beneath them, the 
stronghold by which the Roman 
dominion was maintained, and they 
termed it among themselves the 
Ricepbypis (Reichsbury in modern 
German), the Empire’s Fortress.t+ 
In the names of places, the familiar 
oral designations of popular par- 
lance generally prevail over the 
written of the learned, and thus 
Richborough has superseded the ec- 
clesiastical corruption of the ancient 
Rutupie. 

About the middle of the century 
in which Bede wrote, Eadbert, king 
of Kent, gave to the church of St. 
Peter, at Reculver, ‘ tributum unius 
navis in villa de Fordwic.’ From 
the terms of this grant it is evident 
that Fordwich, now a village on the 
southern border of the Stour valley, 
over against Sturry and Westbere, 
was at that time a port, and that 
the harbour-toll on vessels engaged 
in foreign trade continued to be col- 
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bably paid under the Roman sway 
at Durovernum (Canterbury), but 
as the waters of the estuary re- 
ceded the custom-house was removed 
to the nearest point to which ships 
could ascend. As their course 
passed through Wentsum-ea, this 
fact affords testimony concurrent 
with the rest, to show the state of 
its navigation at that period.f 

By the continued retreat of the 
sea, the harbour of Rutupie was 
about this time left dry, and the 
dimmed splendour of the place was 
the nical to utter decay. At the 
new confluence of the estuary with 
the ocean,’ another town arose on 
the sands, over which the waves had 
formerly rolled, and the port of Sand- 
wich became the scene of busy 
traffic as well as the rendezvous of 
naval armaments. It is first men- 
tioned in the Saxon chronicle at 
A.D. 993, When the Norwegian Olaf, 
having ascended the Thames with 
ninety-three ships as far as Staines, 
returned toSandwich,and thence pro- 
ceeded to Ipswich; it is manifest that 
his fleet must have passed through 
the Wentsum. Fifty-nine years later, 
in 1052, Godwin and his son Harold 
having seized all the ships they 
could find along the coast, from the 
Isle of Wight to Dover, assembled 
them at Sandwich, and then through 
the same inland channel took their 
course to Reculver on their way to 
London.§ 

At a later date, in the middle of 
the thirteenth century, ships of 
burden could stili navigate a part 


lected there. It had been pro- of the ancient estuary. The Prior 


* There is a river Wensum in Norfolk, which has its name from the same cause ; 
after a circuit of many miles it comes back again, and passes very near its foun- 
tain head. 

+ In the early pages of the Saxon Chronicle the Roman empire is constantly 
denoted by the single word pice. 

t It does not pertain to my subject, nor would it interest many, to reconcile 


the inconsistent dates assigned to this grant. The most probable is that of 
A.D. 747. It is enough that such a deed existed. It is given under its various 
dates by Dugdale (Mon. Anglic. tom. i., edit. 1682, p. 19 ; edit. 1817, p. 89, 95), 
and by Kemble (Cod. Diplom. tom. i. p. 129, Charter cvi.). Mr. Thorpe (Trans. 
of Lappenberg, vol. i. p. 247) has overlooked this document. 

§ As this passage does not occur in all copies of the Chron. Saz., I give it in the 
original from Ingram’s edition, p. 236. ‘And sependon heom ba to NopSmuSan 
‘y ypa to Lundene-peapd 3 yume pa ypeipu sebendon binnon Sceapise. The 
Northmouth here mentioned is erroneously called the Nore by Bishop Gibson and 
Mr. Ingram. It was the northern entrance of the Strait at Reculver, and 
still had the same name five centuries later in Leland’s time (Jtinerary, vol. vii. 
p- 127). A part of the expedition sailed from Northmouth towards London, 
through the passage between the Isle of Sheppey and the main land of Kent, where 
they plundered the town of Milton. The Nore Light inthe Thames is far north of 
Sheppey, and quite out of the track here indicated. 
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of Christchurch in Canterbury, to 
whom the harbour of Sandwich be- 
longed, attempted to prevent the 

assage of ships by that port to 
Minster, which was part of the pro- 
perty of St. Augustin’s Abbey in 
the same city, and now as a village 
crowns the rising ground on the 
Thanet or northern side of the val- 
ley. The dispute between the two 
chapters was settled by a composi- 
tion in 1242, permitting all vessels 
to pass freely to and from the 
‘stream of Minster,’ provided they 
did not cast anchor in the har- 
bour of Sandwich.* The terms of 
this agreement evince that the sub- 
of it were not mere river- 

arges, but ships that came from 
the sea; and the importance attached 
to the right of passing by Sandwich 
indicates that the northern entrance 
at Reculver was then too much 
blocked up to admit vessels of that 
description. 

From another dispute between 
the same fraternities, it appears 
probable that Fordwich was at 
that time still accessible to ships 
that arrived from foreign countries 
freighted with their produce; for 
the principal grievance alleged on 
that occasion was, that the Prior 
had no store-house in that place, in 
which ‘to receive and keep his 
wines ;’ and the affair was adjusted 
by the grant of a piece of ground, 
on which a quay might be formed, 
and proper buildings erected.t 

In addition to this evidence it is 
scarcely necessary to appeal to the 
testimony of maps of undoubted 
antiquity. To decide minute details 
these are of no value; but in the 
general outlines of a country, the 
rudest chorographer cannot have 
been led into any material error 
with respect to the actual existence 
of such decided features as rivers, 


* Somner, Antiquities of Canterbury, Appendix, No. §3. 
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mountains, seas, and islands. One 
of them is a plan of Thanet itself, 
copied by Dugdale (Mon. An.i. p.84, 
edit. 1682) from a MS. Chronicle 
of St. Augustin’s Abbey, in Canter- 
bury, preserved in the library of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. The latest 
entry in this record is in the year 
1414 (British Topog., vol. i. p. 76), 
and the map must have been drawn 
prior to that date. Two maps are 
also exhibited in the fourth and 
sixth plates of British Topog., the 
first of which is taken from a 
MS. of Matthew Prior’s Historia 
Minor, in the Cotton Library, and 
supposed to be of the thirteenth 
century. The second is copied from 
a curious old map, which appears 
to be of the age of Edward III. 
In all these Thanet is represented 
as an island, with a regular coast 
extending round it on every 
side. 

It is thus shown that the whole 
valley from Reculver to the harbour 
of Sandwich was formerly, within 
historic times, an arm of the sea, the 
waters of which have been reduced 
to the present narrow streams of the 
Stour and Wentsum—the latter not 
navigable, and the former so difli- 
cult of access, that the trade of the 
ancientchief of the Cinque Ports isall 
but annihilated. There are no data 
which enable us to determine with 
any degree of precision the height 
to which the tide flowed at any given 
period. From Bede’s account the 
average depth of the channel in his 
time cannot have been less than 
eight feet, which, as at other points, 
would make the depression of the 
watery level to be about nine or ten 
inches in a century. To account 
for the change is the province of the 
geologist ; that of the historian is 
only to record the facts by which it 


is attested. 
J. W. R. 
The following is the 


concluding part of this agreement :—* Ad fletum de Minster per flumen de Sand- 
wico, sit accessus per navigium et recessus, hoc adjuto, qudd si in ipso flumine, 
ante dictum fletum, aliqua navis anchoram fixerit, vel levande navis, vel nego- 
tiandi, seu merces alias transferendi causa, se ibidem exoneravit, dicti Prior et 
Capitulum consuetudines maritimas habeant.’ 


+ Somner, Appendix, No. 54. 


The following passage shows how monks valued 


the luxuries of life, and how six centuries had altered the condition of the land 
which their first predecessors feared to enter; it contrasts curiously with Pope 


Gregory’s letter to the hesitating missionaries (Epist. vi. §1.) 


‘Et quia pre- 


dictus Prior non potest bene esse sine domo super ripam de Fordwico pro suis vinis 
et aliis suis victualibus recipiendis et servandis, Abbas predictus concessit Priori et 
suis successoribus unam plateam in Fordwico super ripam,’ &c. 
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N three days Humphrey was suffi- 
ciently recovered to go abroad 
and taste the fresh air out of doors, 
a cordial best appreciated by the 
sufferer who has been long confined 
toa sick room. In three more he 
was sent for by the Queen, whose 
curiosity had been much roused by 
the history of the quarrel and the 
duel, whose interest, moreover, had 
been excited by Mary’s account of 
the wounded man’s chivalrous and 
romanticcharacter, and who hadseen 
with her own eyes that he was well- 
favoured, which with Henrietta 
added considerably to the chances 
of a courtier’s advancement. 

‘You must bring your young 
chevalier to my private receptions, 
Marie, said the goodnatured 
Queen, with her arch smile. ‘ Not 
on the great nights when his Ma- 
jesty comes, and we are all as grave 
as councillors, and retire when the 
clock strikes ten, but to one of my 
own quiet evenings, when we will 
sup in the Round Room, and Lady 
Carlisle shall sing us a new “roman,” 
and Kirke tell us her wickedest 
stories, and we will console the poor 
youth that he has got well so soon, 
and lost the pleasure of being 
nursed by pretty Marie. Are you 
very fond of him, Mignonne ? 

‘I have never said so, Madame,’ 
answered Mary with quiet compo- 
sure, but with a slight elevation of 
the head and neck that made her 
look far more like a queen than the 
thoughtless little lady who ques- 
tioned her. ‘It is not my custom 
to make confessions, and if it were, 
I have here nothing tv confess.’ 

‘But there is another,’ interposed 
Henrietta, eagerly. ‘ Ah, now I see 
it all; Grace, that is hername. I 
know her, I have seen her; dark- 
haired and grucieuse, with a petite 
mine. You are jealous, Marie; 
jealous, and with good reason, the 
gracieuse is a dangerous rival, the 
wounded man cannot run away 
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from her charms. She is always in 
the house, and my poor Marie has 
been obliged to be about owr person 
here. She has lost him to the 
gracieuse, and she is jealous. My 
proud Marie jealous like any other 
woman, after all; it is too good a 
joke!’ And Henrietta, who was 
not particular why she laughed, so 
long as she did laugh, broke out into 
a peal of hilarity, and clapped her 
hands like a merry, mischievous, 
light-hearted child. 

Mary laughed too, a low, silvery, 
pleasant laugh. Had her mistress 
been a better judge of human na- 
ture she would have detected in that 
laugh no wounded feelings, no 
jealous apprehensions, nothing but 
a proud consciousness of power, an 
unshaken security in her own do- 
minion, perhaps a touch of pity, 
perhaps a shadow of regret that she 
was not more engrossed with her 
conquest. Yet she had never liked 
Bosville so well as at that moment. 

They were pleasant little meet- 
ings, those private receptions of the 
Queen at Merton College. That 
they conduced in any degree to the 
stability of the royal party few will 
be found to assert, but none can 
deny that they furthered to a con- 
siderable extent the consumption of 
well-cooked dishes and sparkling 
wines, the expenditure of much 
compliment and small-talk, not to 
mention a large amount of flirtation 
and intrigue, political as well as 
private, and the occasional exchange 
of vowsnotsanctioned by the Church. 
The Puritans held these meetings 
in especial reprobation, and from 
Jezebel downwards, esteemed no 
reproachful name too abusive with 
which to vilify the royal lady who 
presided over them ; whilst many a 
wise head amongst the old Cavalier 
party, and the more experienced 
advisers of the King, opined that 
neither Ireton’s pikes nor Crom- 
well’s Ironsides had inflicted half 
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such deadly wounds on their Sove- 
reign’s cause as the empty, schem- 
ing, underhand circle of selfish 
gallants -and flaunting dames that 
surrounded his misguided wife. 
Yet Charles could never be brought 
to believe it. With the touching 
obstinacy of a weak, yet conscien- 
tious and enthusiastic nature, he 
lavished on Henrietta a blind ado- 
ration that she seems thoroughly to 
have despised. He confided to her 
all his most secret schemes, even to 
the meditated treacheries that he 
seems to have persuaded himself 
were not only venial, but meri- 
torious; he laid bare for her his 
whole heart, with all its short- 
comings and all its weaknesses; he 
reversed the order of the sexes in 
looking up to her for advice and 
assistance, and she despised him 
accordingly. It is a fatal mistake. 
Fond as women are of power, 
gladly as they see the man they 
love at their feet, thrilling as is the 
delicious consciousness that their 
lightest word can tame and turn the 
rougher nature to their will, yet, 
when the moment of danger and 
difficulty really comes, if he cannot 
act for himself, and for her too ; if he 
cannot stand up and take the brunt 
of all, and shield her, so to speak, 
with his body ; if he quails beneath 
the storm and leans upon her, the 
weaker reed, for support, he is 
never a man to her again. 

Charles, -in his council or his 
closet, writing in cipher to his 
generals, or armed in mail and 
plate at the head of his army, was 
never apart from his Queen in 
spirit. Every action of his life, 
every one of his letters, every turn 
he mace out of the judicious path, 
proves beyond a doubt the romantic 
affection he cherished for that empty 
flirting little Frenchwoman. She 
was never outof his thoughts. Let 
us see how she returned the love of 
the ill-fated king. 

Sitting on a low ottoman, spark- 
ling with diamonds, a huge feathered 
fan in one hand, and setting down 
with the other an empty coffee-cup 
on a richly chased salver held by a 
black page-boy, Henrietta looked 
more brilliant than usual as she 
carried on a lively conversation 
with a plain, sallow gentleman, who 
appeared to occupy a high place in 
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her Majesty’s favour. Lord Jermyn 
knew his power well, and made un- 
sparing use of it. With no very 
pleasing exterior, none of the phy- 
sical advantages which are eonerally 
supposed to make such way in a 
lady’s good graces, and to which 
she was quite as fully alive as the 
rest of her sex, he had obtained an 
ascendancy over the Queen which 
ean only be accounted for by his 
extraordinary knowledge of cha- 
racter, his facility for adapting him- 
self to the tastes and adopting the 
opinions of those whose favour he 
thought it worth his while to culti- 
vate, and above all, his pre-eminent 
talent for, and unconquerable love 
of, that complicated system of in- 
trigue which ruled the whole Court, 
and originating in the Queen’s own 
private apartments, spread its 
meshes over the length and breadth 
of England, nullifying the delibera- 
tions of the wise, and paralysing the 
blows of the strong. 

She was conversing with him ina 
low voice, mingling the most im- 
portant political topics, the secret 
counsels of her husband, and the 
private intelligence from his gene- 
rals, with the extravagant language 
of gallantry then in vogue, with the 
lightest jests, the silliest gossip, and 
the emptiest laughter that ever 
floated through a drawing-room. His 
manner was that of respectful ad- 
miration while he listened, yet there 
was at times an expression of au- 
thority in his eye, and tone of 
sarcasm in his voice, that argued 
his consciousness of his own power, 
and the value in which he was held 
by the voluble Queen. As he 
leaned over her reclining figure, 
and replied in corresponding tones 
to her whispered confidences, the 
pair had far more the appearance of 
a lover and his mistress than a sub- 


ject and a sovereign. 


Partly concealed by an old Japa- 
nese screen of grotesque carving 
and quaint ornament, but with ring- 
ing laugh and lively sally, declaring 
plainly their whereabout, Lord 
Bernard Stuart and Mrs. Kirke 
carried on an amicable warfare, ac- 
cording to their wont, half jest half 
earnest, sparkling with quips and 
innuendos and playful satire, and 
many a phrase implying far more 
than met the ear, with as much 
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freedom from restraint as though 
they had been a hundred leagues 
from the presence of royalty. The 
young nobleman was attending on 

er Majesty in the execution of his 
duty; and avery pleasant duty it 
seemed to be, judging by the ex- 
pression of his handsome counte- 
nance, enhanced by the uniform of 
the Life Guards, which he com- 
manded. A breastplate, back-piece, 
and cuisses of steel, set off his fine 
figure and chivalrous features to the 
best advantage, whilst the rich lace 
on his buff surcoat, the delicate em- 
broidery of his collar, and gaudy 
folds of his crimson silk scarf, tem- 
pered with an air of courtly splen- 
dour these warlike accessories of 
costume. Long fair curls, soft and 
perfumed like a woman’s, floated 
over his shoulders; as Mrs. Kirke 
looked up in his face from the low 
couch on which she had placed her- 
self, she could not withhold from 
that handsome smiling countenance 
a part of the admiration which she 
believed in her heart to be alone 
due to a certain pair of arch blue 
eyes and a certain mischievous 
dimpled smile that met her in the 
glass every day. Like many another 
carpet knight, Lord Bernard was no 
contemptible adversary to encounter 
when blows were falling thick and 
fast on a stricken field. On more 
than one occasion he had petitioned 
in his own name, and that of the 
brother coxcombs whom he com- 
manded, for leave to abandon their 
peculiar duty of guarding the King’s 
person, and to charge in the van 
with Prince Rupert and his despe- 
radoes. The stanch stern Ironsides, 
the grim Presbyterian pikemen, 
found these curled Malignants very 
fiends in fighting; and though they 
compared them energetically to 
Absalom and other good-looking 
reprobates, and cursed them with 
fervent piety, yet did they go down 
before them like barley in harvest- 
time notwithstanding. 

Now, however, Lord Bernard was 
on guard, and his own sense of re- 
sponsibility not permitting him to 
retire to rest, whilst the Queen’s 
partiality for handsome faces af- 
forded him a certain welcome in 
her private apartments, he was com- 
bining duty with pleasure by flirt- 
ing furiously with Mrs. Kirke—a 
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lady for whom he openly avowed an 
ardent attachment, which she as 
openly returned, and which was not 
likely to do either of them the 
slightest harm. 

Some men might have been in 
danger, too, for the Syren was a 
fearfully well-favoured Syren, and 
sat upon her rock in the most be- 
witching of attitudes, and sang her 
seducing song in the most enchant- 
ing of tones. Besides, she had 
spent her whole life in the luring of 
mariners; had stranded them by 
scores on different shoals and quick- 
sands; had frightened them and 
teased them, and ducked them and 
drowned them, and never wet her 
own feet, so she boasted, in the 
process. 

If Lord Bernard had only ad- 
mired blue eyes and golden an 
and smiles and dimples, and white 
skins and dazzling teeth, he had 
been in danger too; but the Life- 
Guardsman’s heart was of capacious 
proportions — constructed, so to 
speak, in compartments, of which 
he could empty a drawer at any 
time to make room for fresher con- 
tents; or if need were, shut it up 
and desist from using it altogether. 
So the pair were but fencing with 
buttons on their foils, after all. 

Their engagement was at its 
height: she was shaking her curls 
like a shower of gold all over her 
saucy face and white shapely neck 
and shoulders; he was picking up 
the fan she had purposely dropped, 
and pressing it enthusiastically to 
his lips, when the Queen called 
him suddenly to her side; and Lord 
Bernard, at once changing his man- 
ner for one of the most reserved 
and stately decorum, returned the 
fan with a profound bow, and 
stalked across the room to wait her 
Majesty’s commands with another 
solemn and reverential obeisance. 

She was determined to punish 
Jermyn for something he had said ; 
womanlike, she had no difliculty in 
finding an opportunity. Handsome 
Lord Bernard had been always 
rather a favourite, so she beckoned 
him across to her, and the Life- 
Guardsman obeyed accordingly. 

* Lady Carlisle tells me you have 
a vacancy in the troop, my lord?’ 
she said, pushing away the little 
black boy to make room for the 
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young nobleman—an action not lost 

upon Jermyn, and the observation 

of which did not improve the ex- 
ression of his sallow face; ‘ if so, I 
ave already disposed of it.’ 

‘If your Majesty condescends to 
review us again, we shall have 
nothing but vacancies left,’ was the 
reply; ‘we cannot sustain the 
bright glances of yourself and your 
ladies: they pierce our breastplates, 
and wither us up like roses in the 
noon-day sun. With regard to a 
vacancy, there was none in the force 
when 1 inspected it this evening at 
curfew. lade Carlisle, however, 
was later than usual in the presence 
—she may have made one since 
then.’ 

Lord Bernard was a courtier, but 
he was a commanding officer as well. 
and the instincts of the latter will 
always predominate over every other 
consideration. He did not approve 
of this interference with his prero- 
gative, and he did not care if the 
Queen and Lady Carlisle both knew 
it. 

Henrietta laughed. ‘ What say 
you, Lucy?’ she called out to her 
favourite, who was working quietly 


with Mary Cave at the far end of 


the room, ‘have you been tamper- 
ing with Lord Bernard’s command 
since nightfall? Ifnot, we want a 
vacancy, and you have our com- 
mands to go and kill us a Life- 
Guardsman before supper time.’ 

Lady Carlisle looked up with her 
calm innocent smile. 

* Shall I begin. with Lord Bernard 
himself, Madame?’ she asked; ‘ he 
seems half dead already; unless 
you, Mrs. Kirke, will finish what 
you have nearly accomplished so 
well.’ 

Mrs. Kirke did not like Lady 
Carlisle ; she was no match for her, 
and she knew it; the peeress, in 
addition to an immovable coun- 
tenance, possessing the immense 
advantage of hesitating at nothing. 
But she never refused an appeal to 
arms even when sure of being 
worsted, so she laughed merrily, and 
answered— 

‘I only kill my foes, and that 
when I am angry. Now, Lord 
Bernard and I have hardly quar- 
relled once the whole night. 1 am 
not like Lady Carlisle: my ship is 
but a poor little privateer, with 
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letters of marque against the enem 
—not a pirate, that destroys bot 
sides alike, and knows no distinction 
when she has hoisted the black 
flag!’ 

‘You are quite right not to sail 
under false colours,’ answered Lady 
Carlisle, with such a clear, guileless 
look full into Mrs. Kirke’s rouge— 
which indeed was put on a little too 
thick, and somewhat nearer the 
cheekbones than Nature plants her 
own roses—that the discomfited 
little woman was fain to hide her 
face behind her fan, and retire into 
one of her explosions of laughter to 
cover her confusion. The Queen, 
however, was amused and delighted 
at this little passage of arms, and 
reverted to the subject. 

‘Our proud Marie,’ she observed, 
‘has a protégé that we should wish 
to have about our person. He is 
young, gallant, and good-looking,’ 
with a glance at Jermyn, who either 
winced or pretended to do so— 
* Marie and I would like him to be 
near us. What say you, my dear, 
shall I make Lord Bernard appoint 
him to the Life-Guards? One 
word from either of us, and it is 
done!’ 

‘Your Majesty is most kind,’ 
answered Mary, ‘ but I entreat you 
do nothing of the sort. He is 
pledged already to another service. 
His honour demands that he should 
be in the field the instant he is well. 
He wishes to leave for the West 
immediately. Your Majesty cannot 
confer on him a greater kindness 
than by bidding him depart.’ 

Mary spoke eagerly, though she 
retained her self-command. ‘Never’ 
(she thought in her own heart), 
‘never shall he become selfish and 
intriguing, even if he be a courtier, 
like all of these.’ Alas! she would 
fain have made him a second Falk- 
land; and if she had succeeded 
what would it have profited? Was 
he not far too good for her even 
now P 

The Queen laughed at her deter- 
mination, and rallied her according 
to her wont. ‘ You dare not trust 
him with Lucy and Mrs. Kirke,’ 
she exclaimed ; ‘ you want to detach 
him from the gracieuse. You are 
jealous, Marie, jealous!—and that 
is the best fun of all. Hush! here 
he comes.’ 
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A stately yeoman here attended 
Bosville into the anteroom, through 
which he was conducted by a deco- 
rous gentleman usher in black, 
armed with a white wand, as far as 
the door of the presence chamber, 
where he was handed over to the 
care of Lord Jermyn, who in right 
of his office led him up to the Queen 
herself. Henrietta looked graciously 
upon the young soldier, and gave 
him her hand to kiss. 

The ladies about a Court are no 
exception to the general rule of their 
sex. They prize a novelty as much 
as do the cherriest-cheeked maidens 
that take butter to the fair. When 
the novelty, too, is handsome, grace- 
ful, richly dressed, and imbued with 
a certain air of becoming softness 
and languor which recent illness 
leaves upon the young, they are apt 
to give vent to their curiosity and 
interest with an ardour that borders 
upon admiration. This, by the 
way, is another quality which ren- 
ders woman-worship so satisfactory 
and profitable a service. 

Mrs. Kirke’s fan was down in an 
instant. ‘Who is he?’ she whis- 
pered to Lord Bernard, who was 
again by her side; ‘ very handsome 
for a brown man’ (Lord Bernard was 
fair and fresh-coloured) ; ‘ but what 
makes him so pale? and why does 
he move as if he had stays on? 
Bandaged, is he, and nearly killed 
by Goring? How wicked of Gor- 
ing!—who is charming, too. By 
the way, why is he not here to- 
night?’ So Mrs.. Kirke ran on, 
keeping her admirer by her side to 
answer her questions, and ogling 
the new arrival the while with all 
the artillery of her mischief-loving 
eyes. 

Lady Carlisle, too, in her quiet 
modest way—that soft, gentle de- 
meanour, that she flattered herself 
no mortal man could resist, that left 
all her noisy, laughing, chattering 
rivals miles and miles behind— 
vouchsafed to bestow no small share 
of attention upon Humphrey Bos- 
ville. He was the lion of the even- 
ing, and provoked his share of 
observation accordingly. It so hap- 
pened that the duel took place at a 
period when the Court was unusu- 
ally devoid of incident, and this in 
times when every week brought 
news of a battle fought ora town 
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lost or won. Such a state of stag- 
nation as three days without an 
event of some sort was unbearable ; 
and Bosville’s rencontre with Goring 
at so dead a time was a perfect 
windfall to the weary gossiping 
courtiers. Even the Queen vouch- 
safed to inquire particularly after 
his wounds: and when supper was 
announced, and the little party ad- 
journed to discuss that merry meal 
in the Round Room, her Majesty 
condescended to pour him out a 
glass of Hippocras with her own 
white hand, and desired him to quaff 
it, with a complimentary jeer at his 
blanched cheeks that brought the 
colour back to his face. 

He sat between Lady Carlisle 
and Mary Cave. With the former 
he bore his share bravely enough in 
that fictitious species of dialogue 
which then as now constituted the 
language of fashionable life, but 
which was essentially distasteful to 
the romantic temperament of the 
simple soldier. ‘To the latter he 
scarcely spoke three words, but his 
voice was quite altered; and Lady 
Carlisle, an experienced practitioner, 
found him out immediately. 

Therefore she could not of course 
let him alone. Too confident in her 
own charms, and too essentially 
heartless to be jealous of any woman 
on earth, she was yet rapacious of 
admiration. If nineteen men out 
of a score were paying her their 
homage, she could not rest till she 
had brought. the twentieth also to 
her feet. Humphrey was young, 
graceful, and good-looking ; but had 
he been old, misshapen, and ugly, 
he possessed an infallible charm in 
Lady Carlisle’s eyes—he was evi- 
dently the property of another, 
and must be trespassed on accord- 
ingly. 

She had been too often at the 
gums not to know exactly how to 
ay her snares. She waited till the 
Queen had done with him, and Mrs. 
Kirke had laughed him out of coun- 
tenance, and then turned to him 
with her soft voice and her deep 
eyes, and talked to him of flowers 
and music, and such topics as she 
thought most congenial to his tem- 
perament, sighing gently between 
whiles, as giving him to understand 
that she too was out of her element 
in that gay circle, and that he was 
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the only man capable of understand- 
ing her, if he would but give 
himself the trouble to try. 

Had Bosville been ten years 
older, he would at once have flung 
himself into the spirit of the contest. 
He would have known that with a 
disposition like that of Mary Cave, 
to awaken her jealousy was the 
nearest road to her heart—that 
blind submission would never con- 
quer the proud spirit which bends 
alone to a prouder than itself. 

But he was too loyal, too true- 
hearted to enter into such calcula- 
tions. There was but one woman 
in the world for him; so he was 
stanch to his faith, here in a 
Queen’s drawing-room as he would 
have been in his lonely bivouac 
under the winter sky, or down 
amongst the horses’ feet in a 
charge, with the life-blood ebbing 
fast, and everything but his great 
unconquerablelove passing dreamily 
away. It was his nature to be 
tyrannized over, as it is the nature 
of many of the bravest, and gentlest, 
and noblest of God’s creatures. The 
highest couraged horse winces the 
most readily from the spurs. Do 
not drive them in too pitilessly, 
lest you rouse him once too 
often. He may fail at last, and 
fall with you some day to rise no 
more. 

The Queen clapped her hands as 
the repast concluded, and the black 
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page handed round the grace-cup of 
spiced wine in a huge antique 
goblet. 

‘One of your sweetest songs, 
Lucy,’ said her Majesty to Lady 
Carlisle, ‘ and then a fair good night 
to all.’ 

As she spoke she signed to the 
little page to bring a guitar which 
sated. in a corner for the Syren, 
and withdrawing somewhat apart 
with Mary Cave, lent a listening ear 
to the conversation of that lady, who 
by her animated gestures and eager 
face appeared to engross her mis- 
tress’s attention with some subject 
of more than common importance. 

‘The Queen hates music,’ said 
Lady Carlisle, bending languidly 
over the guitar, and looking ~~! 
into Bosville’s eyes ; ‘but I will 
sing to you. What do you like? 
something about love and war, I am 
sure. Will you promise to observe 
the moral if I take the trouble to 
sing you the song?” 

Humphrey answered not much to 
the purpose. His eyes and thoughts 
were at the other end of the room, 
and he had not yet acquired the 
knack, so useful at Court, of attend- 
ing to two people at once. 

Lady Carlisle swept her hand 
across the -strings; the gesture 


-becauxe her admirably, and with 


many a covert glance of sly allusion, 
sang in a low, sweet voice the not 
inappropriate ballad of 


Tue Proup Lapye. 


‘Tis a cheerless morn for a gallant to swim, 
And the moat shines cold and clear ; 
Sir knight! I was never yet baulked of my whim, 
And I long for the lilies that float-on the brim: 
Go bring me those blossoms here !’ 
Then I offered them low on my bended knee ; 
‘ They are faded and wet,’ said the proud Ladye. 


A jay screamed out from the topmost pine 
That waved by the castle wall, 
And she vowed if I loved her I’d never decline 
To harry his nest for this mistress of mine, 
Though I broke my own neck in the fall. 
So I brought her the eggs, and she flouted me ; 
* You would climb too high,’ quoth the proud Ladye. 


The lists were dressed, and the lances in rest, 
And our knightly band arrayed, 

*Twas stout Sir Hubert who bore him the best, 

With a Queen’s white glove carried high on his crest, 
Till I shore it away with my blade. 

But I reeled as I laid it before her.—‘ See ! 

It is soiled with your blood,’ said the proud Ladye. 
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* You have sweet red lips and an ivory brow, 
But your heart is as hard as a stone ; 
Though I loved you so long and so dearly, now 
I have broken my fetters, and cancelled my vow,— 
You may sigh at your lattice alone. 
There are women as fair, who are kinder to me ; 
Go look for another, my proud Ladye !’ 


Her tears fell fast—she began to rue 
When she counted the cost of her pride ; 
Till she played, and lost it, she never knew 
The worth of a heart both kindly and true, 
And she beckoned me back to her side ; 
While softly she whispered, ‘I love but thee!’ 
So I won her at last, my proud Ladye. 


She fixed her eyes on Bosville as 
she concluded; but his whole at- 
tention was taken up by Mary, who, 
from the corner in which she was 
established with the Queen, had 
been looking at him with more than 
usual observation—he even flattered 
himself more than usual interest. 
As Henrietta rose to retire, and 
distributed a general bow amongst 
her courtiers in token of dismissal, 
Mary crossed the room to where he 
stood, and taking him by the hand, 
spoke to him in a low agitated 
voice that thrilled every nerve in 
his body, weakened as he was by 
illness, and excited by the scene, 
the music, the Royal circle, and 
above all, the presence of her he 
loved. 

‘The Queen has promised me 
your majority,’ she said, and her 
voice trembled a little; ‘but you 
must join the army immediately. 
Perhaps we may not meet again, 
even to say “‘ Farewell!” We shall 
often think of you. Good-bye, 
Captain Bosville’—she hesitated, as 
though about to say something 
more, but only repeated, ‘ Good- 
bye,’ and vanished after the Queen 
and her retreating ladies. 

So this was all! The guerdon of 
how many thoughts, how much 
devotion, how deep a tenderness! 
He was giving gold for silver, he 
felt it now. Well, he did not 
grudge it; but he declined Lord 
Bernard’s invitation to drink spiced 
canary with him in the guard-room, 
and returned to his own quarters at 
Sir Giles Allonby’s with a slow step 
and a saddened mien. Was he 
thinking of his choice— his peer- 
less, proud Ladye? Come what 
might he would never change it 
now. 


Cnarter XVII. 

‘THE PROSELYTE. 
There are martyrs in every 
faith, ascetics of every denomi- 
nation. ‘Tis not by the sincerity of 
its worshippers that we must argue 
the infallibility of any creed. The 
macerated monk, flagellating his 
bleeding person in his cell, is not 
more in earnest than the Indian 
faqueer, erect under a burning sun, 
his arm stretched out motionless, 
till the flesh withers from the bone, 
his hand clenched till the nails grow 
through the palm. The howling 
Dervish bids his Moslem monastery 
echo to his cries at intervals as re- 
gular as matins, and complines, and 
vespers, and all the alee of melo- 
dious worship enjoined by the Ca- 
tholiec Church. The bonze of Tar- 
tary,the priest of Brahma, meditate 
for weeks on the Ineffable; whilst 
the disciple of Juggernaut immo- 
lates himself unhesitatingly beneath 
the wheels of his monstrous idol. 
Even our own true Faith is not 
without its fanatics. The tortures 
of the Inquisition, the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, the fires of Smith- 
field, were strange sacrifices with 
which to glorify the religion of Love. 
Laud presiding over the Council 
and signing the inhuman decree by 
which the culprit was sentenced to 
lose his ears, doubtless believed he 
was serving the cause of truth and 
morality, as fervently as did Leigh- 
ton himself when he published that 
abusive pamphlet against the Queen 
which drew down upon him the 
hideous vengeance of the Star 
Chamber. His sentence, in addition 
to mutilation, had been imprison- 
ment for life; but a large sum of 
money furnished in high quarters 
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had bought his escape from his 
gaolers; and he was even now in 
Oxford, under the feigned name of 
Simeon—by which we must in future 
call him—snatching proselytes out 
of the lion’s mouth ; or as he himself 
termed it, ‘labouring in the vine- 
yard through the burden and heat 
of the day.’ 

He had promised to meet Effing- 
ham again when last they parted at 
the door of the conventicle, and he 
had not forgotten his promise. 
Night after night had he visited the 
Cavalier officer at his quarters, ar- 
gued with him, prayed with him, 
implored him, till, notwithstanding 
all his previous associations—not- 
withstanding the first real ardent 

assion he had ever cherished in his 
ife—Effingham gave way, yielding 
to his new friend’s persuasions oa 
his own convictions ; and resolving 
to become not almost but altogether 
an adherent of the Puritan party, 
and a supporter of those zealots 
who had determined to go the far- 
thest and fastest to the destruction 
of all government that was not 
based upon their own wild notions 
of a direct Theocracy. 

Truly, it needed a strong hand 
and a cool head to rule these stormy 
elements; to reconcile the conflict- 
ing ideas of the speculative, the self- 
ish, and the sincere; to guide the 
turbulent enthusiast and urge the 
wavering time-servers, and thus to 
rear at last a goodly edifice out of 
such various and chaotic materials ; 
but when the time comes it is gene- 
rally found that the Man is also 
ready, and the Man was even now 
drilling his Ironsides at Gloucester 
whose destiny it was to ride rough- 
shod to power on the blind faith of 
those who deemed him as fanatical 
and shortsighted as themselves. 

Gaunt and thin, his fine frame 
po and angular from deficienc 
of covering, his features sharpened, 
and his dark eyes shining out more 
fiercely than usual from under their 
projecting brows, George Effingham 
sat alone in his dreary, comfortless 
room, wrapped in profound medita- 
tion, musing darkly on his recent 
doubts, his present resolution, and 
the sacrifice he had determined to 
make of those hopes which were to 
him as the very light of his eyes— 
the very breath of his nostrils. 
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Conflicting passions, the struggles 
of conscience, the ‘ worm that dieth 
not’ gnawing at his heart, had 
wrought upon him in afew weeks 
the work of years. He looked a 
middle-aged man already, as the 
light from the lamp above his head 
brought out his sunken features in 
high relief, and deepened the lines 
upon his forehead and about his 
mouth. His beard too was flecked 
with here and there a silvery streak ; 
his dress was careless and disor- 
dered ; his whole bearing dejected, 
weary, and worn. With compressed 
lip and dilated nostril, as of one who 
suffers inwardly, but is too proud to 
yield, though none be there to wit- 
ness, he seemed to watch and wait, 
though the clenched hand and the 
foot beating at regular intervals 
against the floor, denoted that his 
vigil was one of impatience and 
anxiety almost too irritating to be 
borne. 

At length a step was heard upon 
the stairs, and with a deep sigh of 
relief, Effingham opened the door 
and admitted his new friend Simeon, 
armed, as usual, to the teeth, and 
bearing on his countenance its 
wonted expression of fervent zeal 
and rapt enthusiasm. 

‘At last,’ said George, as his 
guest seated himself, and disposed 
his arms in the most convenient 
position to be snatched up at a mo- 
ment’s notice; ‘at last! I have 
wearied for you as the sick man 
wearies for the visit of the Leech; 
I have expected you since twilight. 
It is done !—my brother, it is done 
at last. What it has cost me, 
neither you nor any other man can 
imagine. But it is done. Iam a 
disgraced and branded man, and 
“the place that hath known me 
shall know me no more.”’” 

Simeon took him affectionately 
by the hand. ‘ No cross, no crown, 
my brother!’ he replied. ‘ Would 
you buy the incalculable treasure 
with that which costs you nothing ? 
See! I have been in the hospitals, 
and beheld the wounded, maimed 
and writhing upon their stretchers. 
I have seen the strong man’s limb 
shattered by gunshot, and the sur- 
geon’s knife, merciful in that it 
spared not, lop off the agonized 
member, and save the patient from 
destruction. What though he shiver 
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and faint when the operation is com- 
pleted? He is a living man instead 
of a senseless corpse; so is it with 
the moral gangrene. Ifthou wouldst 
preserve 7 soul, cut it out. Are 
we not told that it is better to sa- 
crifice an eye or a limb than to risk 
the destruction of soul and body ? 
and shall we grudge to offer up the 
dearest treasures of our lives, the 
pride that was as the breath of our 
nostrils, the earthly honour that 
was as our daily bread: nay, the 
fonder, softer feelings that had be- 
come as the very life-blood of our 
hearts, when they are required of 
us by Him who gives and who takes 
away? The gift we lay upon the 
altar, can it cost too much? Suffer, 
brother—so shalt thou qualify for 
happiness. Weep and gnash with 
thy teeth ere rather than here- 
after!’ 

It was a high stern doctrine, and 
as such qualified to make a due im- 
pression on the nature to which it 
was addressed. Effingham reared 
his head proudly, and the resolute lip 
compressed itself tighter- than be- 
fore as he detailed to his friend the 
doings of that day—doings which 
even now to his soldier nature could 
not but seem pregnant with physi- 
cal degradation. 

‘I took my commission back to 
Colepepper,’ said he, ‘and the old 
general laughed in my face. I 
have seen him laugh so, Simeon, 
when your musqueteers were mak- 
ing a target of his body. He ac- 
cepted it, however, and then he 
spoke such words—such bitter 
words! He dared not have used 
them to Captain Eflingham of his 
own brigade. General or no general, 
T had paraded him at point of fox, 
with a yard and a half of green turf 
between us; and to give him his 
due, I think he would fain have 
paees me to it even to-day. But 

suppose every loyal Cavalier has a 
right to insult me now!’ 

_ He spoke in bitter scorn, scarcely 
in accordance with the character he 
was fain to profess. 

* But you will meet him yet again 
in the field,’ urged the warlike re- 
ligionist ; ‘ you will meet him where 
you can draw the sword with a good 
conscience, and strike fair down- 
right blows for the cause of Israel. 
You will meet him again, though he 
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be hemmed in by his Amalekites ; 
and I, Simeon the persecuted, say 
unto you, “Smite and spare not!”’ 
Apparently somewhat comforted 
by this reflection, Effingham, who 
had been indignantly pacing the 
narrow room, sat down again, and 
proceeded with his narrative. 
‘When I left him I passed 
through the guard-room, and I 
thought the very troopers—my own 
troopers, some of them fellows that 
I have seen ere now flinch from 
following where I led—looked 
askance at me, as though I was 
traitor and coward both. Coward! 
—psha! the dogs know better than 
that. But I bore it and passed on. 
Nay, the very citizens in the street 
—the knaves that have never 
handled weapon in their lives 
itn a than an ell-wand or a 
yard of satin velvet, seemed to take 
the wall of the disgraced officer, to 
shoulder the renegade Cavalier into 
the kennel—and I kept my riding- 
rod quiet in my hand and passed on. 
Then I met Sir Giles Allonby— 
good old Sir Giles, her father, 
Simeon—and he stopped and asked 
me if it was true? He spoke so 
kindly, so sorrowfully. ‘1 grieve 
for it, lad!’ said he, and he meant 
what he said, I know; “I grieve 
for it, as if I had lost my falcon 
Diamond or the best horse in my 
stable. Zounds, man! art not 
ashamed? Some would be ang 
with thee, and roundly too, but 
grieve for it, lad—by St. George, I 
do! We all liked thee so well— 
Grace and Mary, and all—and now 
we shall see thee no more. Fare 
thee well, lad; I would give thee 
my blessing, were’t not clean against 
my conscience. Fare thee well!” 


‘And now I shall see them no more. 


Simeon!’ (and he seized his friend’s 
arm fiercely as he looked him in the 
face) ‘if my sacrifice be not accepted 
it had been better for me that I had 
never been born!’ 

The enthusiast led him to the 
window, and pointed out into the 
cold clear night, brilliant with a 
mnillion stars. ‘ Shall He who hath 
the treasures of the universe in the 
hollow of his hand not reward 
thee? oh, man of little faith! 
Thou hast ‘put thy hand to the 

lough, see that thou look not back. 
To-morrow we will shake the dust 
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of Oxford from off our feet, and 
journey hence, even as Lot jour- 
neyed into the desert from the ac- 
cursed city of the plain!’ 

With these words, Simeon shook 
the proselyte warmly by the hand, 
and taking up his arms, departed 
stealthily as he had come. Fanatic 
as he was, Leighton had been in 
earnest all his life. He had never 
flinched yet from that narrow and 
rugged path which he considered it 
his duty to follow, and his nerve 
was as unshaken, his confidence in 
the protection of Heaven as un- 
bounded, here in Oxford, in the very 
stronghold of his enemies, as it had 
been when exposed to the jeers of 
the mob in the pillory at Newgate, 
or on the scaffold at Tower-hill 
under the knife of the executioner. 
With Leighton, as with many others 
who come from the northern side of 
the Tweed,the characteristic caution 
of his countrymen was completely 
‘overborne and nullified by that 
religious enthusiasm which takes 
such a powerful hold of the Scottish 
character ; and although in trifling 
matters, such as the preparations 
for his own and Eflingham’s journey, 
about which he proceeded to busy 
himself, it produced a degree of 
forethought highly advantageous to 
a proscribed fugitive, it never 
checked him for an instant in the 
prosecution of any enterprise, how- 
ever desperate, on which he thought 
his religion bade him embark. 

With the sword in one hand and 
the Bible in the other, he, and 
thousands such as he, were in- 
deed invincible. So he hurried off 
to the stables, and saw to the feed- 
ing of his own and Effingham’s 
steeds, and looked carefully to the 
arms of fleshly warfare which were 
too likely to be needed ; nor did he 
neglect those creature comforts, 
without which saint and sinner must 
equally faint by the way on a long 
journey, doing everything in a spirit 
of trustful confidence, that all the 
dangers and sufferings he had 
already passed through were power- 
less to shake. 

And Effingham watched the stars 
die out one by one in the sky. The 
deep-toned clocks of the different 
colleges striking the morning hours 
each after each, smote with a dull, 
unmeaning sound upon his ear. 
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His preparations for the journey 
were completed, and his apartment, 
never luxuriously furnished, was 
indeed cheerless and uncomfortable. 
His eye wandered round its bare 
walls. and took no heed. A few 
withered flowers, fresh and fragrant 
a week ago—stay, could it be only 
a week ago?—stood in a drinking- 
cup on the chimney-piece. He had 
begged them of Grace at her father’s 
house ; and indeed she had given 
them somewhat unwillingly. ‘hey 
caught his attention now—they 
looked so faded and unhappy. He 
started like a man who wakes up 
from a dream. Then he saw it all 
before him, as though he was stand- 
ing by, a careless spectator: the 
wounded youth on the sofa, the 
graceful womanly forms gliding 
about the room, his own stately 
figure erect by the low window, and 
the softsweet face, withstar-like eyes 
—the face that stood between his 
soul and its salvation—the face 
without which, Satan whispered in 
his ear, eternal glory itself would 
be no heaven to him. 

He seized his hat and cloak, 
girded on his rapier, and rushed 
forth into the street. A chill, moist 
wind, moaning through the leafless 
trees, and round the pinnacles of 
the cathedral-towers, blew refresh- 
ingly in his face. The first streaks 
of dawn were already lightening 
the sky. A new day was breaking, 
with its store of sorrows and anxie- 
ties and troubles, and its leavening 
of hope. He drew a long, full 
breath of the fresh air, he walked 
faster now, and the colour mounted 
to his cheek. He would stand 
under Grace’s windows once again, 
and though he would not see her 
face, yet his spirit would bid her 
farewell. He was a strong, practi- 
cal man once, aye, not many weeks 
ago; and now he could find relief, 
like any pitiful, sighing swain, in 
pacing a muddy street, and staring 
at a closed shutter. Something 
of his former self rose within him 
as he smiled in scorn, but the smile 
was too near akin to tears not to 
soften him; and soon he thought 
that, however contemptible such 
abject devotion might be in other 
cases, Grace was worth it all; so he 
would watch here for awhile, and 
this should be his leave-taking. 
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Again the proud spirit rose—the 
master-will that would not be denied. 
Speculating vaguely on the future, 
a long vista seemed to open before 
him of fame and patriotism; and 
the triumph of religious freedom 
wrought out by the efforts of him- 
self and such as he. Her party 
would fail; it must yield to the 
voice of the country—the strong 
power of right. George Effingham, 
one of the pillars of the State, one 
of the Councillors of England, 
might aspire to the broken-down 
Cavalier’s daughter. Aspire, for- 
sooth! it would be condescension, 
then. Still, she would always be a 
queen tohim. Prejudice and party- 
feeling would vanish before the 
light of Truth. Sir Giles would 
respect the stout successful soldier, 
though an enemy and a conqueror ; 
the sage, conscientious statesman, 
though a rebel to the Crown. She 
could not say him nay, after years 
of absence and constancy, after 
fame had been won to do her honour, 
and victory achieved for her sake. 
Then the bright day would dawn at 
last ; the dream that is dreamed by 
all,—to be realized by how many? 
—the magic presence, the golden 
sunshine, and the happy home. If 
he could but see her just once again! 
One more draught to slake that 
thirst which, like the longing of the 
dram-drinker, grows the fiercer for 
indulgence, which unsatisfied, leaves 
but a dreary and shattered existence 
for the slave of its moral intoxica- 
tion. If he could only take away 
with him for his long, long absence 
one more look, he would ask for 
nothing besides, not so muchas a 
kind word: it would be enough to 
see her, and so depart upon his 
cheerless way. 

He started, and turned pale. It 
was already nearly light. ‘The shut- 
ter was unclosed, and a hand from 
within the chamber drew aside the 
blind. 

At the same instant, the tramp 
of horses was heard clattering up 
the street. Effingham, who had 
good reasons of his own for not 
wishing to be recognised, shrunk 
aside to take shelter in the deep 
archway of a college-gate. He was 
invisible to the two horsemen as 
they rode by. Cloaked and booted, 
it was no easy task to recognise the 
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form or features of either of those 
cavaliers. Quick and sharp as is 
the glance of jealousy, it is far be- 
hind the intuitive perception of 
love. <A pair of dark eyes that had 
not slept all night, were peering out 
from behind those curtains into the 
chill, dull morning; they recognised 
in the leading horseman the person 
of Humphrey Bosville, long ere 
George, under his archway, had 
decided in his own mind, that the 
strong shapely sorrel, with his light 
true action, was none other than his 
comrade’s well-known charger. A 
thrill of mingled feelings shot 
through him as they passed. Some- 
thing within told him that the hand 
he had seen at the window belonged 
to Grace. It was a galling anda 
bitter thought that the woman he 
loved should have thus kept her 
vigil to obtain a farewell glimpse of 
another ; but there was comfort in 
the reflection that the other was 
even now, like himself, bound on a 
long and dangerous journey, from 
which perhaps he might never re- 
turn; and though he could not 
conceal from himself the attach- 
ment, which his own observation 
had told him was springing up in 
Grace’s heart for his young and 
handsome brother officer, he took 
comfort in reflecting on all those 
sage aphorisms so rife amongst the 
male sex, which turn upon the 
fickle disposition of woman, and her 
insatiable love of change—aphorisms 
which, whether just or unjust, are 
as gall and wormwood to the success- 
ful lover. 

Insensibly,a kindly feeling sprang 
up in him towards his open-hearted, 
unconscious. rival. He would fain 
have shaken hands with him, and 
bidden him farewell; but even as 
the impulse arose, the white hand 
was withdrawn, the curtain fell once 
more, and the two horsemen turned 
the corner of the street, and dis- 
appeared. 

Vith one longing look at the 
casement, with a prayer upon his 
lips, and his strong heart aching 
with a strange, dull pain, George 
{flingham took his silent, solitary 
farewell of the only thing he cared 
for upon earth, and went his way 
drearily into the desert. 

Weep on! pretty Grace ; turning 
your pale cheek down towards your 
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pillow, and shedding the hot tears 
thick and fast, that you need not be 
ashamed of now, for you are alone. 
Weep on, and so calm and soothe 
your wounded spirit, and hush it 
off to sleep, and teach it that for it, 
as for any other babe, ‘care comes 
with waking as light comes with 
day. Good Sir Giles, snoring 
healthily on the floor beneath you, 
little dreams that his bonnie Grace, 
whom he remembers a year or two 
ago a prattling child, whom he still 
persists in considering a mere girl, 
1s broad awake within a few yards 
of him, waging the fierce battle that 
is to teach her the veritable lesson 
how to struggle and endure. A 
woman’s passions and a woman’s 
pride are making wild work in 
yonder quiet chamber with the 
prostrate sufferer. The light streams 
in broader and broader, deepening 
into day, and every minute of day- 
light takes him farther and farther 
on his journey. 

Weep on! it will do you good. 
And be thankful that you can weep. 
Pray that the time may never come 
for you when the fire that wastes 
blood and brain alike, leaves the 
eyes dry. Weep on! nor believe 
that you are the only sufferer. 
He, too, has left his heart behind 
him, but not with you, pretty Grace 
—not with you. 

Bosville, too, had looked back at 
the house which contained all he 
loved, ere he turned the corner of 
the street. By this time, he knew 
his mistress so well that he did not 
expect so much as the wave of a 
handkerchief to cheer him on his 
journey, and yet he was disap- 
pointed too that she made no sign. 

Mary Cave had prayed for him 
long and earnestly ere she slept. 
When he passed beneath her window 
she was dreaming of the roses that 
had faded away last autumn; and 
Falkland stood with her on the 
terrace at Boughton once more. 

It was sad to awake to cold reality 
from such a dream. 


Cuarter XVIII. 
*SAUVE QUI PEUT.’ 
The sorrel was fresh and lively 


after his long rest; he snorted and 
shook his head, ringing his bridle 
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playfully in the clear frosty air, as 
though he too enjoyed the music 
that he made. Dymocke, albeit he 
had much improved his opportu- 
nities during his interval of repose 
at Oxford, was yet a man of am- 
bition in a quiet way, fond of 
adventure, as is often the case with 
these dry immovable natures, and 
as he set by no means too low a 
value on his own worth, he was not 
unwilling to impose upon pretty 
Faith a little more anxiety, a little 
more uncertainty, ere he yielded his 
grim person altogether a captive to 
her charms. ‘A young man,’ quoth 
Dymocke, ‘must not think of set- 
tling too early in life.” It was a 
clear bright morning, the white hoar 
frost of early winter was rapidly 
evaporating in the sunshine; a few 
straggling leaves, withered up by 
the nipping air, still clung to tree 
and coppice; the lowing of cattle, 
the bleating of sheep, all the sounds 
of a rural and cultivated district, 
came shrill and sharp through the 
rarefied atmosphere upon the ear; 
the partridge whirred away from 
her sedgy grass-grown covert by the 
wayside; the horses’ hoofs rang 
cheerily on the road. Humphrey's 
spirits rose as he trotted along; 
health and strength seemed to enter 
at every pore as he breathed the 
oure cold air: the future looked 
right and promising before him 
now. The sorrel moved lightly and 
nimbly along as he sat well down 
in his demi-pique saddle, swaying 
easily to every motion of his fa- 
vourite: it seemed that with his 
sword in his hand and his good 
horse under him, there was no task 
he would shrink to undertake, no 
prize he did not feel man enough to 
win. 

Honest Dymocke, too, was in his 
highest spirits and his best of 
humours. When in such a happy 
frame of mind his discourse, like 
that of a provident soldier, was apt 
to turn upon the victualling depart- 
ment, and to this topic he reverted 
again and again, dropping behind at 
intervals to pursue his own reflec- 
tions undisturbed, and anon riding 
up alongside of his master to pour 
the result of his cogitations in his 
ear. 

‘The Pied Bull at the next ham- 
let is an excellent hostelry both for 
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man and beast,’ quoth Dymocke, 
who prided himself on his know- 
ledge of such matters, much as a 
‘courier’ of the present day would 
deem it incumbent on hia to point 
out the most fashionable hotel. 
‘Their oats weigh over two score 
the bushel; the hay is won off the 
uplands just above the hamlet, clean 
and dry and sweet as a nut; there’s 
a turkey and chine, I'll warrant me, 
against Christmas in the larder; and 
as for the ale, why ever since the 
war times they’ve brewed it with a 
double strike of malt to the hogs- 
head, on purpose, as they say, for 
the Cavaliers! I know it, master, 
for the hostess is a kinswoman of 
my own, though for the matter of 
that “the Puritans like it stiffish 
as well,” quoth Nance; “and I'd 
rather keep a regiment of Cavaliers 
for a month,” says she, “than a troop 
of Waller’s knaves for a fortnight !” 
Ah, she’s honest, is Nance, and a 
buxom lass, too, or was,’ added 
Dymocke, with a grim retrospective 
leer, ‘afore she was buckled to old 
Giles Leatherhead.’ 

‘It will make our journey to-day 
over short,’ replied Humphrey ab- 
sently, for his heart was at that 
moment many a mile away from 
good Dame Leatherhead. ‘Neo, 
Hugh, there is no time to be lost; 
we must push on while daylight 
lasts,’ and he tightened his rein as 
he spoke, and urged the sorrel for- 
ward at a rapid trot. He was 
already in imagination at Goring’s 
head quarters, assuming the com- 
mand to which his lately attained 
rank would entitle him, and further- 
ing to the best of his abilities the 

eat work which he connected in 

is own mind with the ever-recur- 
ring motto, ‘ Loyalty before all.’ 

This pushing on, however, is a 
process of much difficulty and some 
disappointment when the traveller 
is provided with no relays of horses, 
and it is necessary to keep his own 
beast fresh and strong for future 
services. Roads get deep and 
muddy as the day wanes and the 
frost melts, miles seem to jengthen 
themselves out, and hill and dale 
unexpectedly diversify the surface 
of a country that the wayfarer has 
hitherto believed to be a dead flat. 
The steed that never before would 
trot less than nine miles an hour 
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without pressing, sinks shamelessly 
to seven, and clinks his feet against 
each other in a manner most dis- 
tressing to the nerves of his rider 
and jarring to his ear. Just as 
darkness falls a shoe is nearly cer- 
tain to come off, and as surely the 
blacksmith in the next village turns 
out to be drunk or absent, perhaps 
both. Then at a place where two 
ways meet, if there be any doubt it 
is odds that the traveller takes the 
wrong direction, and though he soon 
discovers his error and turns back 
grumbling if not swearing, the dis- 
tance has been lost and the daylight 
too. Bosville’s journey was no ex- 
ception to the general rule. Not- 
withstanding his impatience, he was 
forced to listen to the counsels of 
his servant, which, though delivered 
in that person’s quaint and oracular 
style, were not without sense and 
forethought. 

‘The country hereabouts is 
“honest,” ’ observed Dymocke, ‘ so 
we may travel slowly and run no 
risk. If we stay all night at the 
Pied Bull, we can refresh ourselves 
and rest our horses well after their 
first day’s journey. To-morrow we 
shall be ready for whatever turns 
up; and to-morrow, master, before 
we can reach Goring, we must pass 
under the very noses of Waller's 
outposts. There are hawks abroad 
all over Gloucestershire, and we 
may have to fight, aye, and perhaps 
ride,for our lives before the sun sets. 
I like a fresh horse better than a 
tired one either way, and my kins- 
woman is a decent dame and a 
comely, and yonder swings the Bull, 
and the sun will be down in an 
hour—think better of it, master, and 
stop while you can.’ 

A dark threatening cloud, heavy 
with a whole lapful of winter’s rain, 
seconded Dymocke’s arguments so 
forcibly that his master yielded to 
his entreaties and put up for the 
night at the friendly hostelry, where, 
it is but justice to the Pied Bull to 
record, he was regaled on the best 
of fare, and won golden opinions 
from his buxom hostess, whose in- 
terest in her own kinsman, his grim 
serving-man, was largely shared by 
the handsome Cavalier major. 

An hour after daybreak Bosville 
was in the saddle once more, his 
reckoning was paid, Dymocke was 
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bringing his own horse from the 
stable, everything was prepared for 
departure, when Dame iia 
looking very handsome in her Sun- 
day bodice and striped stuff petti- 
eoat, with her silver holiday ear- 
rings large and weighty in her ears, 
made her appearance with the 
stirrup-cup in her hand, which she 
mounted on the horse-block to 
administer in due form. As Hum- 
phrey received it with a kindly 
smile of thanks and put it to his 
lips, the fair hostess whispered in 
his ear, ‘Waller lies within six 
miles of us, at “ The Ashes.” Bold 
Prince Rupert beat up their quar- 
ters, and took seventeen of their 
horses o’ Monday last. The rebels 
are up and stirring like a wasp’s 
nest. Ride with your beard over 
your shoulder, and make for the 
river at Little Fordham-bridge. 
If you can cross there you're safe, 
for Goring’s “ hell-babes” have got 
a post on the opposite bank, and 
whenever you come this way again 
don’t ye forget the Pied Bull and 
old Giles Leatherhead and his dame, 
and so good speed ye, and fare ye 
well.’ The young Major thanked 
her heartily for her counsel and 
spurred on, while Dame Leather- 
head jumped down from the horse- 
block with rather a disappointed 
look on her comely features, and 
watched the retreating horsemen 
out of sight. Far be it from us to 
attribute motives to any of that in- 
explicable sex for which we profess 
so deep a reverence, or to speculate 
on the whims concealed beneath a 
bodice, the flights of fancy that 
originate under maiden’s snood or 
matron’s cap. We would only ven- 
ture to hint that a time-honoured 
custom in the seventeenth century 
permitted without scandal the pro- 
cess of osculation to take place in 
all such ceremonies as welcomes, 
leave-takings, and the administering 
of stirrup-cups ; and to remark, not 
without reproval, that Humphrey’s 
inadvertence neglected to take ad- 
vantage of this liberality, notwith- 
standing the convenient proximity 
of a willing hostess on a borse-block 
to a departing Cavalier in the saddle. 
That such a salute was expected we 
do not presume to infer, but merely 
remark as an additional instance of 
the uncertainty of the female tem- 
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per, that Dame Leatherhead was 
shorter with old Giles and sharper 
with her maids than usual during 
the whole subsequent forenoon. 

With their flints carefully ex. 
amined, their swords loose in the 
scabbard, and their horses well in 
hand, the two Cavaliers rode on 
in silent vigilance, keenly scan- 
ning every copse and hedgerow, 
and peering anxiously over every 
rising ground as they approached it. 
The way was somewhat diflicult to 
find, crossed as it was by several 
narrow lanes in the low country, 
and occasionally merging into half 
a dozen separate tracks on the down. 
The river, however, lay visible at a 
considerable distance below them, 
and they were descending the last 
hill into the vale which it fertilized, 
and congratulating themselves on 
having so satisfactorily performed 
the greater part of their march, 
when a ball singing over their 
heads, followed by the report of a 
musquetoon, and the sudden appear- 
ance of half a dozen bright head- 
pieces flashing above arising ground 
on their flank, startled them from 
their security, and made them dis- 
agreeably aware that their safety 
was more likely to depend on the 
speed of their horses and the erring 
aim of their adversaries than on 
their own good swords, out-num- 
bered as they saw themselves three 
or four to one. 

Like that of his master, Dymocke’s 
first impulse, to do him justice, was 
always for fighting, right or wrong. 
He counted the enemy in a twink- 
ling: ‘Six—seven—eight, and a 
corporal. Shall we turn and show 
our teeth, Major, or set spurs and 
show them our heels?’ said honest 
Hugh, his long lean countenance 
unmoved as usual, and a gleam of 
grim humour in his eye. * No use, 
Hugh,’ answered his master. ‘ Four 
toone! Sound a gallop and make 
for the bridge. Keep close to me; 
we can always fight if we have to 
turn.” As he spoke he struck spurs 
into the sorrel, and sped away down 
the hill at a good hand gallop, 
closely followed by his servant, and 
pursued with a loud cheer by the 
party of Parliamentary cavalry, of 
whom ever and anon some godly 
warrior would halt and dismount, 
taking a long shot with his musque- 
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toon at the diminishing forms of 
the fugitives, over the heads of his 
own comrades, to whom indeed the 
angry missile was far more dan- 
gerous than to the Malignants it 
was intended to reach. 

‘Hold up!’ exclaimed Humphrey, 
as the sorrel cleared a high wall, 
with a drop into a sandy lane which 
promised to shelter them somewhat 
from the fire of their pursuers. 
‘Hold up!’ echoed Hugh as the 
bay aed gallantly behind his 
stable companion. ‘ Trapped at 
last!’ he added; ‘look yonder, 
master,’ and Bosville, following the 
direction of his glance, beheld to 
his dismay at the bottom of the hill 
a whole troop of Waller’s well- 
armed cavalry, commanded by an 
oflicer whose gaudy-coloured gar- 
ments, flashing breastplate, and 
orange scarf, were shunts dis- 
cernible, and who was even then 
employed in sending out ‘ flankers’ 
on each side of the lane to stop the 
fugitives should they attempt to 
emerge over its deep embankment. 
This, however, was impracticable. 
To get in was a fair leap for a good 
horse; to get out would have re- 
quired the agility of a deer. There 
was but one chance left, and Bos- 
ville’s practised eye saw it in an 
instant. 

‘We must go slap through those 
fellows, Dymocke,’ he said, setting 
his teeth a little, and settling him- 
self in the saddle as a horseman 
does when about to encounter a 
large fence. ‘Take fast hold of 
your horse’s head, and when we get 
within twenty yards, send him at 
it as hard as you can lay legs to the 
ground !’ 

So speaking he drew his sword, 
waved it round his head, and shout- 
ing ‘God and the King!’ galloped 
pell-mell into the leading files of 
the enemy, knocking over the first 
trooper he encountered with the very 
impetus of his charge, delivering so 
vicious a thrust at a second as sent 
him down amongst the horses’ legs 
with six inches of steel through his 
midriff, and dealing a swinging 
sabre-cut at a third as he passed 
him that would have laid his back 
open from shoulder to loin had he 
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been provided with no other defences 
than his stout buff coat and his faith 
in the righteousness of his cause. 
It was well for ‘Ebenezer the 
Gideonite’™* that he carried his short 
horseman’s musquetoon slung across 
his back. The iron barrel of the 
weapon turned the edge of the 
sabre as it fell, and though Hum- 
phrey’s blow was delivered with 
such goodwill as to knock the Par- 
liamentarian on to his horse’s neck, 
he sustained no further damage from 
the encounter, and passed on un- 
scathed, to turn rein once more, and 
assume tlie offensive. 

Humphrey shot through the first 
division of his enemy as a sportsman 
of modern times crashes through a 
Northamptonshire bull-finch, but he 
had to do with an adversary skilledin 
all the wiles of war; and Harrison, 
for it was no less a person that com- 
manded the opposing party, had 
calculated on this characteristic rush 
of the impetuous Cavalier, and taken 
his measures accordingly. So with 
his horse blown, the momentum of 
his charge expended, and his servant 
separated from him in the mélée, 
Humphrey found himself sur- 
rounded bya fresh dozen of troopers, 
with swords drawn, pistols cocked, 
and calm defiant looks of conscious 
strength that seemed to say escape 
was hopeless and resistance im- 
possible. 

In a twinkling his sword was 
beaten down, his bridle seized, his 
arms pinioned, a stalwart. trooper 
on either hand threatening instant 
death if he attempted further vio- 
lence, which was indeed physically 
impossible; and thus, breathless, 
exhausted, and a prisoner, he was 
brought before the officer in com- 
mand of the party who had taken 
him. 

Harrison was more of thie soldier 
than the saint. Of a goodly pre- 
sence, commanding figure, and 
honest expression of countenance, 
his appearance formed a pleasing 
contrast to that of many who drew 
the sword by his side. He was not 
above the vanities of dress, and 
with a short velvet montero floating 
over his new buff-coat, an orange 
scarf richly fringed about his waist, 
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and a burnished helmet adorned 
with a drooping feather upon his 
head, his exterior presented an air 
of military soneeiing by no means 
common amongst the ranks of the 
Presbyterians. He affected, too, 
the bon camarade in his manners, 
and greeted his prisoner with an 
off-hand soldierlike cordiality that 
seemed to make no account of the 
prejudices of party and the chances 
of war. 

‘Take a pull at my flask, young 
sir,” he said, heartily and good- 
humouredly, offering at the same 
time a horn measure of excellent 
brandy, which he drew from one of 
his holsters, and which balanced an 
ominous-looking horse-pistol in the 
other. ‘Get your breath, give up 
your despatches, tell me your name 
and rank, and we'll make you as 
comfortable as we can under the 
circumstances.’ 

Humphrey answered courteously, 
and looking anxiously round for 
Dymocke, begged to know whether 
his servant had been slain in the 
affray. Harrison laughed outright. 
‘The knave has got clear off, Major 
Bosville,’ said he ; ‘not one of my 
bunglers here could either catch him 
for speed, or drop him at a long shot. 
’Tis a pity, too,’ he added reflectively, 
‘I should like to have had that bay 
horse. Fairfax would have given 
me any price I chose toask for him. 
And now, sir, your despatches, if 
you ae. Unbind the gentleman, 
you knaves! My fellows are rough 
valets, Major; but you will excuse 
the fortune of war.’ 

Humphrey was obliged to submit 
with a good grace. He had one 
consolation in his disasters. Dy- 
mocke possessed a duplicate set of 
these despatches ; and Dymocke, he 
had every reason to hope, was safe, 
so he bore his misfortunes with an 
outward air of cheerful indifference, 
and won golden opinions of Harrison 
accordingly. 

‘You have been lately wounded, 
you say,’ observed the latter as he 
rode alongside of his prisoner, whom 
he had ordered his men to unbind, 
and for whose security the practised 
soldier relied on his own quick eye 
and ready hand, which never strayed 
far from the sorrel’s head. ‘ Faith, 
you look pale and weak, and sit 
your horse as though you had had 
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nearly enough. That was a gallant 
dash, too, of yours. If I hadn’t 
expected it you might have got clear 
off. Aye, you're all alike, you 
officers of Prince Rupert. Unde- 
niable at a dash, but you don’t rally 
well after your first charge. There 
are but three cavalry officers in 
England: Cromwell's one, old 
Leslie’s another, and I'll leave you 
to guess the third. My service to 
you, Major Bosville. Take another 
pull at the flask.’ 

Humphrey declined the proffered 
courtesy, and his captor drank to 
him with an air of much satisfaction. 
He wiped his beard and moustaches 
on a delicate laced handkerchief 
after his draught, and resumed his 
discourse. 

‘You have a short ride before 
you to-day ; but if you are too weak 
to proceed I will order half an hour's 
halt for rest and refreshment. No? 
Well, you'll have plenty of time to 
rest yourself now for a while. Bah! 
what is it, after all?—a month or 
two, and then an exchange of pri- 
soners, and you are free. You and 
I may meet again in the field before 
long; and I promise you I wont 
forget the charge down the lane, 
and the swinging blow you lent 
“Ebenezer” yonder, though ‘twas 
but the flat of the sword. See, the 
knave rides with his back up even 
now. dt stings him, I'll be sworn. 
Meantime, another hour will bring 
us in sight of Gloucester; and to 
Gloucester, Major Bosville, it is my 
duty to conduct you as a prisoner. 
When we near the town, I shall be 
unwillingly compelled to have you 
bound once more.’ 

In effect, a couple of hours’ ride 
diversified. by such light soldier's 
talk as the above, chequered in 
Humphrey’s mind with many a sad. 
and bitter reflection, brought them 
to the gates of the godly town. 
Here the commander called a halt 
for the purpose of again pinioning 
his prisoner (an operation which he 
good-naturedly insisted should be 
done as lightly as possible), and 
getting his men into order for their 
entrance. The sanctified inhabi- 
tants of Gloucester being rigid dis- 
ciplinarians in all military matters, 
and moreover somewhat sore at 
present from the recent visits 
of Prince Rupert almost to the 
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walls of the town, any laxity of dis- 
cipline or appearance of indulgence 
towards a prisoner would have called 
down upon Harrison the strictures 
of the townsmen and the reproofs 
of his superior officers. 

As they rode up the principal 
street, the population seemed to 
have turned out for the express 
purpose of sharing in the triumph 
of the Parliamentarian’s capture. 
Angry brows were bent, and bitter 
texts of scripture levelled at the 
captive ‘Malignant.’ Grim sour- 
faced elders, clad in sombre colours, 
pointed the finger, and gibed at him 
as he passed, launching into far- 
fetched anathemas drawn from the 
Old Testament, and comparing the 
young Cavalier Major, in a some- 
what ludicrous and disrespectful 
manner, to every reprobate men- 
tioned in holy writ. Little children 
came out and spat at him with pre- 
eocious virulence; and rancorous 
old dames sharpened their shrill 
tongues, and kept them, so to speak, 
edged and pointed for domestic use 
upon this fortuitous whetstone. 
Only some of the younger and 
fairer daughters of Eve demon- 
strated feelings of natural interest 
in the captive. His pale, handsome 
face, graceful figure, and long dark 
eurls, were meet objects for com- 
passion; and ‘Malignant’ as he 
was, glances were cast upon him as 
he rode by from the blackest and 
brownest and bluest eyes in Glou- 
cester, of mingled pity and admi- 
ration, not always undimmed by 
tears. 

A low stone archway, flanked by 
a long dismal building that had all 
the appearance of a guard-room, 
and watched by two grim and war- 
like sentinels, received the prisoner. 
Satisfied that he will be well cared 
for, and not suffered to escape, we 
must here take leave of Major Bos- 
ville, and cast a retrospective glance 
at the fortunes of his faithful 
servant, the redoubtable Dymocke. 

Mounted on a high-couraged and 
excellent horse, that experienced 
warrior had no difiiculty in keeping 

ace with his master in the head- 
ong charge which well nigh carried 
them both right through the Parlia- 
mentary party. 

Riding on the Major's bridle- 
hand, he took his share of the buf- 
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fets that were flying about some- 
what at a disadvantage, yet with 
his usual coolness and philosophy. 
His head-piece was Sechenataty 
thick and strong, the skull it de- 
fended by no means of soft mate- 
rials, and the arm which should 
cover both, practised in every feint 
and trick of consummate swords- 
manship. The cudgel-play of Old 
England was no bad training for the 
use of the sabre, and many a broken 
sconce had Dymocke inflicted on 
his rustic adversaries in more peace- 
ful times. It was only when he 
saw his master surrounded and 
helpless, that the idea of escape, and 
the responsibility of his own du- 
plicate despatches flashed across his 
mind. 

Quick as thought, he espied a gap 
in the wall which flanked the dee 
narrow lane wherein the duh 
had taken place, and forcing his 
horse vigorously up the bank he 
gained once more the open fields, 
and put his head straight for the 
bridge, now but afew hundred yards 
distant. With shout and cheer and 
the thunder of horses’ hoofs ringing 
behind him, diversified by an oc- 
casional random shot whistling over 
his head, he sped down to the river, 
gaining at every stride upon his 
yursuers—for not a trooper in 
Waller’s division could hold his own 
for speed with the gallant bay—and 
so reached the bridge with a fair 
start, and at least half a dozen of the 
enemy pretty close upon his heels. 

‘Confusion! they’ve broke it 
down,’ muttered the fugitive to him- 
self, as he neared the dismantled 
masonry and saw that a huge ga 
had been left in the middle are 
which spanned the stream ; ‘this is 
Goring’s work, I'll be bound! Aye, 
he never throws a chance away. 
Well, it’s “over shoes over boots 
now,” and sink or swim, I wont 
give in for the fear of a ducking!’ 

Thus muttering, and taking his 
despatches from his breast to place 
them in his head-piece, he slid cau- 
tiously down the bank, and leaning 
his weight forward upon his horse’s 
neck, forced the good animal into 
the stream. That which he had 
thought would prove his destruction 
turned out to be his salvation. 
The Puritans, who had made sure 
of their prey when he reached the 
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broken bridge, shrunk from follow- 
ing him into the deep and treache- 
rous river. With an angry shout 
they pulled up and fired a parting 
volley at him from the brink. 

With characteristic coolness 
Dymocke halted on the opposite 
shore to dismount and wring the 
wet from his dripping garments ; 
then, waving his disappointed ene- 
mies an ironical farewell, he trotted 
leisurely on in the direction of 
General Goring’s head-quarters. 

Here as elsewhere in the ranks of 
the Cavaliers, laxity of discipline, 
and, to use a military term which 
carries with it its own signification, 
a general slackness, seemed to per- 
vade all alike, from the chief to the 
trumpeter, neutralizing the courage 
and abilities which were so con- 
spicuous in the Royal army, and 
giving to their stricter and better- 
trained foes an incalculable advan- 
tage. When Dymocke drew rein 
at the door of the General’s quar- 
ters, the very sentry on duty seemed 
flustered with his noonday draught, 
and lounged about his post with an 
air of roystering soviahity scarcely 
in accordance with Hugh’s ideas of 
military etiquette, although he lent 
a ready ear to the new arrival’s re- 
quest to see Lord Goring forthwith, 
and even proffered an invitation to 
stroll away with him to the guard- 
room for something to drink, and so 
avoid the enormity of delivering his 
message dry-lipped. In the gene- 
ral’s ante-room a couple of young 
Cavaliers were fulfilling their duties 
as ‘aides-de-camp’ by shaking a 
dice-box with alarming energy, ap- 
plying themselves meanwhile to a 
tankard that stood between them 
with impartial zeal. Goring him- 
self, sittung in a luxurious apart- 
ment—for he had as usual taken 
the best house in the village, the 
ay of a Puritan lawyer, for 

is own residence—was unbraced 
and slippered, surrounded by piles 
of papers, writing nevertheless with 
all his natural facility, yet quaffing 
ever and anon deep draughts from 
a large silver measure at his elbow, 
seeking, as it seemed in vain, to 
quench the feverish thirst left by 
his last night’s debauch. 

‘Ha! my late antagonist’s ser- 
vant,’ exclaimed the General, who 
never forgot a face, as he never re- 
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membered a debt; ‘I may say my 
late antagonist himself. "Slife, man, 
I have never paid thee the cudgel- 
ling I owe thee ; some of my knaves, 
doubtless, will take it off my hands! 
But what dost here ?—dripping, 
too, like a water-dog. Keep thy 
distance, man, and deliver up thy 
papers. Sure ’tis not another cartel 
from the young feather-brain !’ 

Senethe knew his place right 
well, and feared neither man nor 
devil, or he had hesitated ere he 
presented himself to a general of 
division in his own quarters, whom 
he had struck so shrewdly with an 
oaken cudgel some few weeks be- 
fore. He delivered his papers, 
taking them out of his head-piece, 
where they had remained pertectly 
dry (a piece of caution not unre- 
marked by Goring, whom nothing 
escaped), in severe and soldierlike 
silence, and stood gaunt and drip- 
ping at ‘attention’ till the latter 
had concluded their perusal. Twice 
he read them over with careful 
avidity, impressing them as it were 
indelibly on his memory, and then 
looked up and laughed outright at 
the solemn figure before him. 

‘And what brought thee here, 
knave ?” he inquired ; ‘is thy mas- 
ter killed, or wounded, or taken 
prisoner? Hath he learned to 
parry that thrust in tierce yet, or 
hath he been practising his swords- 
manship anew amongst the Round- 
heads? What brought thee here, 
and how came these letters in thy 
hands?’ 

Still erect and rigid, Dymocke 
detailed to him in a few words the 
events of the skirmish, and his own 
escape from Waller’s pursuing ca- 
valry. Goring listened with an ex- 
pression of interest and approval on 
his face. 

‘Thou hast done well!’ he said, 
at the conclusion of Dymocke’s 
narrative ; ‘I will forgive thee the 
debt I owe thee in consideration of 
thy ready service. “Tis not every 
trooper would have thought of 
keeping his papers dry, with Wal- 
ler’s saints singing “ glory” behind 
him. Let me see thee here again 
to-morrow at noon. Thy master 
shall be looked to. *Tis a cockerel 
of the game, and will fly a fair pitch 
when his pin-feathers are grown. 
Zounds! I had better spared many 
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a better man, than that mettled lad 
with his smooth face. Ho! with- 
out there—D’Arcy, Langdale !—bid 
them take this knave to the guard- 
room, ration his horse, and give 
himself a drench of brandy, to dry 
him within and without. Order u 
Master Quillet’s housekeeper with 
another measure of burnt sack, and 
let no one else disturb me till 
supper-time.’ 
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So Goring went back to his cor- 
respondence; and Dymocke, nothing 
loth, found himself before a huge 
measure of brandy and a roaring 
fire in the guard-room, surrounded 
by a circle of admiring comrades, 
listening open-mouthed to his ex- 
ploits, and to whom he fully indem- 
nified himself for the brevity of his 
narrative as reported to their busy 
General. 


BACON’S HISTORY OF KING HENRY THE SEVENTH.* 


fue completion of the first two 
portions of the new edition of 
Bacon’s Works is anevent of con- 
siderable importance in the history 
of English Seaham. The philo- 
sophical and literary works of Lord 
Bacon are now at last presented in 
a perfect and authentic shape, and 
with an amount of illustration 
which could only have been fur- 
nished by the highest abilities, and 
by years of devoted attention to 
the task of worthily reproducing 
the remains of such a man. It is 
not now intended to give any ac- 
count of the improvements effected 
in this edition by the arrangement 
of the works, or to indicate the 
value of the prefaces and notes, 
or to point out the particular excel- 
lence and beauty of the new trans- 
lations, or to attempt a general no- 
tice of this latest and most precious 
offering at the shrine of Bacon’s 
fame ; the present object is merely 
to call attention to one of his 
works, and to claim for the great 
philosopher the praise that he has 
not yet won in its full extent as a 
great historian. In the translation 
of the De Augmentis contained in 
this edition of Bacon’s Works, is 
to be found the following passage 
on the dignity and difficulty of civil 
history :-— 

I come next to civil history properly 
so called, whereof the dignity and 
authority are pre-eminent among human 
writings. For to its fidelity are en- 
trusted the examples of our ancestors, 
the vicissitudes of things, the foundations 
of civil policy and the name and repu- 
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tation of men. But the difficulty is no 
less than the dignity. For to carry the 
mind in writing back into the past, 
and bring it into sympathy with anti- 
quity ; diligently to examine, freely and 
faithfully to report, and by the light of 
words to place as it were before the eyes 
the revolutions of times, the characters 
of persons, the fluctuations of counsels, 
the courses and currents of actions, the 
bottoms of pretences, and the secrets of 
governments ; is a task of great labour 
and judgment, the rather because in 
ancient transactions the truth is difficult 
to ascertain, and in modern it is dan- 
gerous to tell. Hence, civil history is 
beset on all sides with faults ; some 
(and these are the greater part) write 
only barren and commonplace narratives, 
a very reproach to history; others 
hastily and disorderly string together a 
few particular relations and _ trifling 
memoirs ; others merely run over the 
heads of events; others, on the con- 
trary, go into all the minutest parti- 
cularities and such as have no relation to 
the main action; some indulge their 
imaginations in bold inventions, while 
others impress on their works the image 
not so much of their minds as of their 
passions, ever thinking of their party, 
but no good witnesses as to fact ; some 
are always inculcating their favourite 
political doctrines, and idly interrupting 
the narrative by going out of the way 
to display; others are injudiciously 
prolix in reporting orations and ha- 
rangues, and even in relating the 
actions themselves ; so that among all 
the writings of men there is nothing 
rarer than a true and perfect civil 
history. 

Here we have the very pith and 
marrow of all that is to be said on 
history writing, and it would be 
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difficult to point out in the works of 
any prose writer, even in Bacon’s 
own, a page containing juster 
thought, sounder observation, or 
more forcible expression. It may be 
viewed as the text of which his 
history is the exposition ; it is not 
always that the same hand which 
furnishes the perfect precept can 
show forth the perfect emits the 
fine critic is not necessarily the fine 
writer, nor is the able artist in 
many cases the just critic; indeed, 
the habit of a critical susceptibility 
may interfere with the power of 
vigorous execution, may give the 
sickliness of timidity to the compo- 
sition, and may cramp that freedom 
of report which is as necessary to 
give it life as faithfulness to give it 
value. But Bacon’s powers, in 
their diversity and in their strength, 
passed all ordinary human limits; he 
was as much an actor as a thinker, 
and his mind was capable of the 
utmost variety of exertion. In this 
variety, in a flexibility that can 
follow the remote and winding pas- 
sages of every theme, ina deep pene- 
trating insight into the dispositions 
of men, in an exquisite sense of 
humour, and especially in a candid 
impartiality (the result, probably, of 
that flexible thought rather than of 
any effort at justice), he resembles 
Shakspeare, while there is in his 
serious meditation a deep majestic 
athos such as is hardly to be found 
in-any other author. Whoever, 
intent upon the investigation of his 
shilobeghy alone, has missed the 
music of his sweeter tones, will do 
well to open the pages of the De 
Sapientid Velerum, and there to 
dwell upon the fable of Memnon, 
where his thoughts move in a strain 
so solemn and so harmonious, where 
his fine fancy so stirs the sense of 
pity and so penctrates the mind, 
that it would require a dull, cold 
insensible reader to go through it 
unmoved; and this is true no less 
of the English of the fable in Mr. 
Spedding’s translation (which is 
indeed worthy to be studied for its 
exceeding beauty) than of the origi- 
nal Latin. As a thinker, as a philo- 
sopher, as a writer of philosophy, 
Bacon’s fame has filled the world. 
The depth of his thought and the 
originality of his conceptions, the 
richness of his imagination and 
the copiousness and beauty of his 
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diction, have been a theme for the 
admiration of every civilized nation, 
but so eminent an excellence is a 
sure mark for detraction, and he 
has had his full share of that. Com- 
mentators, reviewers, speculators, 
have been continually busy about 
him ; treatises on his philosophy, 
treatises on his life, have been only 
too numerous, and it may be said of 
him, as Burke said of Johnson in 
contemptuous reflection on the me- 
morialists and publishers that 
swarmed at his death, ‘How many 
maggots have crawled out of that 
great body !’ 

Charles de Rémusat, one of the 
ablest of living French authors, has 
recently written a life of Bacon, in 
which he has said of him, that ‘en 
rasant presque toujours le sol, il 
montre les ailes d’un aigle,’ in this 
passage conveying his impression 
that Bacon chose to cling to earth 
while he had the power to soar to 
heaven. But though the sentence 
rings well, the sentiment it contains 
is unsound. Bacon took no low 
aim. The object of his ambition 


was the very highest that any man 
can propose to himself. 
aN 


It was the 
and completion of all 
1uman knowledge, the improvement 
of man’s condition, his rescue from 
the bondage of ignorance and pre- 
judice, and his passage on to the 
perfect dominion of Truth. It was 
to conjoin with ‘the glory of the 
Creator the relief of man’s estate.’ 

Those aspirations that cannot be 
realized, that idle fervour of the 
fancy which occupies the mind with 
the belief that it is busy while it is 
dreaming, that strained and feverish 
condition of the imagination which 
may be understood by the word 
transcendental, impeding rather 
than assisting any actual advance- 
ment, are, it is true, phases of mental 
entertainment which meet with no 
encouragement in Bacon's philo- 
sophy. It was not his aim to dazzle 
the eyes of beholders, but to open 
and to strengthen them, and to 
enable them to see the light that 
showed itself to him. 

It is not, however, with the con- 
sideration of Bacon’s character as a 
philosopher, but with the view of 
his character as an historian, that we 
are at present engaged; a capacity 
in which his distinction is not sufli- 
ciently recognised, or in which at 
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least it is not so popularly recog- 
nised as it deserves to be. Macaulay, 
in his survey of his works, mentions 
his essays as being best known to 
the multitude, his Novum Organum 
and his De Augqmentis as being much 
talked of and little read, and says 
nothing at all about his History. In 
quantity Bacon has indeed not done 
much as an historian, but if the 
quality be considered, he has done 
very much ; and it is not by bulk 
that the merits of an author are 
judged. To the careful and studious, 
or even to the moderately intelli- 
gent reader, this 
Henry VII.’s reign affords an in- 
terest deep, stirring, and animated. 
It is as entertaining as a fine work 
of fiction, and it is so entertaining 
precisely for the same reason—be- 
cause of its truth; for in fiction it 
is not the departure from truth, but 
the skill with which it is trans- 
formed into truth, that constitutes 
the real delight. That kind of 
truth, the truth to the life, is rare 
‘in the collector of facts, and Bacon 
possesses it in the rarest possible 
degree. In the complete insight 
into human nature, in the exact 
delineation of character, those in- 
comparable novelists, Richardson 
and Jane Austen, are equalled only 
by Bacon. His Henry VII. is 
known closely, intimately, as those 
personages are known who are intro- 
duced through the medium of their 
pages, or as those whose distinguish- 
ing peculiarities are the most com- 
letely revealed to us in the familiar 
intercourse of daily life. 

A charge set up by some late 
historians against Bacon, of having 
written the life of Henry VII. by 
way of a court panegyric, with a de- 
sign to flatter King James, has been 
replied to in a convincing manner 
by Mr. Spedding in his preface to 
the History. By what strange fal- 
lacy of judgment, by what misin- 
terpretation, by what forced, false 
construction, a single historian with 
any capacity for truth should have 
arrived at this conclusion, it is difli- 
cult for an honest imagination and 
an unfettered understanding to con- 
ceive; but that such a theory once 
put forward by one man should have 

een readily adopted by many 
others, is not equally surprising, for 
although the charge is in itself so 
absurd that a diligent perusal of the 
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volume might be the best answer to 
it, it is certain that the number 
of readers who will consent to 
read anything diligently is very 
small, and that there is a general 
disposition in human nature to lend 
a willing credence to slander and 
depreciation. The short extract 
from Mr. Spedding’s preface which 
follows is accompanied by the 
counsel to such readers as feel an 
interest in the subject, to read it 
through in its right place for their 
better information. 


After giving an account of the- 
materials that Bacon had for the- 
writing of his History, Mr. Spedding 
says —— 


From these imperfect, unskilful, and 
inaccurate outlines, aided by the fruits 
of his own former reading and observa- 
tion, by a learned acquaintance with the 
statutes of the realm, and by such ori- 
ginal documents as Sir Robert Cotton 
could supply to educe a living likeness 
of the man and the time, to detect the 
true relation of events, and to present. 
them.to the reader in their proper suc- 
cession and proportions, was the task 
which he now undertook. 


In this, which under such conditions 
was all he could attempt, he succeeded 
so well that he has left later historians 
little to do. Subsequent researches 
have but confirmed and illustrated the 
substantial truth of his history in all its 
main features. The portrait of Henry, 
as drawn by him, is the original, more 
or less faithfully copied, of all the por- 
traits which have been drawn since. 
The theory of the events of Henry’s 
reign, as formed and expounded by 
him, has been adopted by every suc- 
ceeding historian as the basis of his 
narrative. Those who have most 
slighted his authority have not the less 
followed his guidance and drawn their 
light from him. Those who have 
aspired to correct his work have only 
turned a likeness into caricature, and 
history into invective. The composition 
bears indeed some traces of the haste 
with which it was written ; but if that 
be the best history which conveys to a 
reader the clearest conception of the 
state and progress of affairs during the 
period of which it treats, not one of the 
histories of Henry VII. that have been 
written since can bear a comparison 
with this. The facts he was obliged, for 
the reasons above stated, to take and 
leave almost as he found them ; but the 
effect of his treatment of them was like 
that of bringing light into a dark room : 
the objects. are as they were before, 
but now you can distinguish them. 
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It is this light, this piercing, 
steady, unfailing light, that makes 
it so pleasant to look with Bacon 
upon the period which he exhibits 
tous. Allis clear before us. We 
are not made to falter in our sight 
by any intense brilliancies and sud- 
den obscurities. We are not sub- 
jected to any waverings and flash- 
ings, to any glare or to any deceit. 
No melodramatic group is conjured 
up in the glow of a red light; no 
demons are called forth under a 
sulphurous blue; all is constant 
and true. The picture presented is 
perfectly and accurately drawn, 
with a fidelity of light and of colour 
masterly as that of De Hooge. A 
more entirely candid history has 
never been written; and whether 
we turn to the pages of Thiers, 
Guizot, Sismondi, Lamartine, or De 
Tocqueville, whether we pause upon 
those of Hume, Clarendon, Burnet, 
Macaulay, or Hallam, of Guicciar- 
dini or of Machiavelli, or whether 
we turn to those of the laborious 
and painstaking historians of Ger- 
many, we shall look in vain for such 
another skilful piece of workman- 
ship as we find in the representation 
of Henry VII. by Bacon. It is 
indeed a photographic likeness such 
as the warm friends of the sitter 
are apt to shrink from, because all 
the wrinkles are there, all the un- 
beautiful lines and markings such as 
the artist, more flattering than the 
sun, leaves out. 

Henry’s nature, however, was of 
a kind that does not engage the 
warm feelings of friendship ; that 
quality of his mind which Bacon 
designates as his ‘universal suspi- 
cion,’ was calculated to chill tender- 
ness, and it was his aim to do all 
things of and by himself. He was 
an essentially jealous king; so 
averse to all influence, or even to 
the —— of any influence be- 
sides his own, that no strong 
affection could be suffered to grow 
within that region of misgivings and 
distrusts that stood to him as the 
seat of emotions, in the place of a 
heart. 

He had no confidences; he had 
no favourites. He was the very 
opposite of King James; he was a 
strong contrast to Elizabeth. We 
might better love a worse man. 
How strangely, as we carry our 
minds back into the past, and bring 
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them into sympathy with antiquity, 
partialities and fondnesses, distastes 
and aversions, will beset us, attacking 
the sense of justice and struggling 
for the mastery. How strangely 
we yearn towards some spirits long 
assed away; with what deep de- 
ight we dwell upon their virtues, 
and with what a secret consciousness 
of indulgence, as towards a friend, 
we spread a tender veil over their 
fauits. And these spirits are our 
friends ; for many of our happiest 
hours are passed with them in an 
intercourse that is free from the 
difficulties and doubts of a friend- 
ship with the living. The hand that 
we stretch thus across the vast is 
never chilled in its pressure by a 
cold return. There is never the 
pang of an averted look, the sting 
of an unlooked-for slight, to im- 
pede the course of this true love ; 
no darkening vapours of caprice or 
of humour come across the contem- 
plation of this distant virtue. We 
may follow Maria Theresa without 
danger; we may adore Marie 
Antoinette without indiscretion ; in 
short, if we will but make the effort 
to throw ourselves completely into 
the drama of the past, we may 
taste all the enjoyment of strong 
affection and of strong antipathy 
without its peril. In a good anti- 
pathy, as in a hearty sympathy, 
there is a real pleasure; and the 
great German poet is true to the 
impulse of the oun heart when, 
in imploring for the restoration of 
the joys of youth, he asks for ‘ des 
Hasses Kraft’ as well as ‘die Macht 
der Liebe.’ 

But the character of Henry is not 
of the kind that inspires hatred any 
more than love; the pleasure in 
following his movements is rather 
of the nature that is felt in attain- 
ing the clue to a labyrinth. We 
follow the lead of an astonishingly 
skilful and subtle guide, and we feel 
ourselves admitted into a secret— 
the deep secret of an intricate human 
character. It is to this rather than 
to the events of Henry’s reign that 
the peculiar interest of the narra- 
tive is due; we have not here, as 
under the dominion of his immedi- 
ate successor, any great revolution, 
any brilliant enterprise, any be- 
headed beauties, or martyred 
bishops; but we are supplied with 
much matter for reflection. We 
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have to watch the ways of a king 
who, under circumstances of extra- 
ordinary difficulty, gives increased 
importance to the nation he governs; 
who, under every apparent disad- 
vantage, advances the prerogative 
of the Crown; who gives stability 
to a throne erected upon very slip- 
pery ground; and who, defeating 
the machinations of his enemies, 
both secret and open, finally makes 
himself secure and rich. Under his 
government, too, began to ripen the 
seeds that had been sown, scattered, 
and sown again, of that British 
constitution which, whatever its 
faults may be, has flourished better 
than any other that Europe has de- 
veloped. His accession may be 
looked to as the epoch that opens 
the clear daylight of modern his- 
tory, after a long dark period of in- 
ternal conflict and confused civil 
war. 

The struggles between the claims 
of York and Lancaster are trouble- 
some and weariful to read of, and 
made a serious impediment to Eng- 
land’s progress among nations. 
Henry VIL. by his Lancastrian 
descent, and by his marriage with 
the daughter of the House of York, 
united both claims, and appeared as 
the deliverer from civil broil, heal- 
ing those deadly wounds. But the 
claim of York was for ever a sore 
festering-place in his own mind; it 
was an eternal jealousy. He felt the 
stain of illegitimacy on his personal 
descent, and he resented the notion of 
owing his supremacy to his queen. 
It was for this that (as Bacon tells 
us) he did ever depress his poor 
lady. He would have his people 
convinced of his own right, and of 
his own paramount sway. Yet 
more than half of their affections 
were no doubt enlisted on the side 
of York, so that when impostors 
appeared, assuming to be true 
branches of that tree, they imme- 
diately secured a following suffi- 
ciently considerable to imperil the 
State. But for this, the attempt of 
Lambert Simnell, the baker’s son, 
tutored by a crafty priest, first to 
pee the second son of Edward 

V., supposed to be murdered, and 
afterwards Edward Plantagenet, 
Earl of Warwick, at that time ac- 
tually a prisoner in the Tower, and 
son of George, Duke of Clarence, 
could never have found suflicient 
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support to give any cause for seri- 
ous disquietude. As it was, how- 
ever, he found some adherents, and 
occasioned some trouble. He ad- 
dressed himself in the first instance 
to Lord Thomas Fitzgerald, Earl of 
Kildare, and Deputy of Ireland— 

Before whose eyes (says Bacon) he 
did cast such a mist (by his own insinu- 
ations and by the carriage of his youth, 
that expressed a natural princely be- 
haviour), as joined perhaps with some 
inward vapours of ambition and affec- 
tion in the Earl’s own mind, left him 
fully possessed that it was the true 
Plantagenet. 

That this young son of a baker 
should have deceived the eyes of 
the people by his acting, even 
though they positively saw him 
change his part in the course of the 
piece; that with ‘marvellous con- 
sent and applause,’ he should have 
been ‘ brought with great solemnity 
to the castle of Dublin, and there 
saluted, served, and honoured as 
king,’ and ‘a few days after have 
been proclaimed king in Dublin by 
the name of Edward VI., there 
being nota sword drawn in King 
Henry his quarrel,’ must be ac- 
cepted as a strong indication of the 
popular disposition. ‘There was a 
desire to be deceived—such a desire 
as may explain any degree of credu- 
lity—a yearning towards any pre- 
tender who announced himself as of 
the House of York :— 

The King (Bacon tells us) was much 
moved by this unexpected accident 
when it came to his ears, hoth because 
it struck upon that string which ever 
he most feared, as also because it was 
stirred in such a place, where he could 
not with safety transfer his own person 
to suppress it. For partly through 
natural valour, and partly through an 
universal suspicion (not knowing whom 
to trust), he was ever ready to wait 
upon all his achievements in person. 


This achievement, however, was 
carried out with consummate skill. 
The King’s emotion betrayed him 
into no act of incaution, and when 
he had possession of the young im- 
postor’s person he prudently forbore 
from making him a martyr :— 

The King would not take his life 
(says Bacon), both out of magnanimity 
(taking him as an image of wax, that 
others had tempered and moulded), and 
likewise out of wisdom ; thinking that 
if he suffered death he would be for- 
gotten too soon; but being kept alive 
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he would be a continual spectacle and a 
kind of remedy against the like inchant- 
ments of people in time to come. For 
which cause he was taken into service 
in his Court to a base office in his 
kitchen. 


It is easy to imagine the secret 
satisfaction with which the King 
must have contemplated this par- 
ticular act of kitchen service, and the 
secret shame of those who had for a 
time saluted, served, and honoured 
the servant-boy. One of those who 
had most actively assisted in mould- 
ing and tempering this image of 
wax was suspected to be the Dowa- 
ger Queen :— 


Certain it is (says Bacon) she was a 
busy negotiating woman, and in her 
withdrawing chamber had the fortunate 
conspiracy for the King against Richard 
IIT. been hatched; which the King 
knew and remembered perhaps too well. 
. - « This lady was amongst the ex- 
amples of great variety of fortune. She 
had first, from a distressed suitor and 
desolate widow, been taken to the mar- 
riage-bed of a batchelor king, the good- 
liest personage of his time ; and even in 
his reign she had endured a strange 
eclipse by the King’s flight and tempo- 
rary depriving from the Crown. She 
was also very happy in that she had by 
him fair issue, and continued his nuptial 
love (helping herself by some obsequious 
bearing and dissembling of his pleasures) 
to the veryend..... After her hus- 
band’s death she was matter of tragedy, 
having lived to see her brother beheaded 
and her two sons deposed from the 
Crown, bastarded in their blood, and 
cruelly murdered, All this while never- 
theless she enjoyed her liberty, state, 
and fortunes. But afterwards again 
upon the rise of the wheel, when she 
had a king to her son-in-law, and was 
made grandmother to a grandchild of 
the best sex, yet was she (upon dark 
and unknown reasons, and no less 
strange pretences), precipitated and ba- 
nished the world into a nunnery, where 
it was almost thought dangerous to 
visit her or see her, and where not long 
after she ended her life. . . 

For this act the King sustained great 
obloquy, which nevertheless (besides 
the reason of state) was somewhat 
sweetened to him by a great confisca- 
tion. 


It will be remembered that this 
busy and negotiating lady, the 
Queen Dowager, was the daughter 
of Sir Richard Woodeville, after- 
wards Lord Rivers, and the widow 
of Sir John Gray of Groby, who 
fell at the battle of St. Albans, 
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fighting on the Lancastrian side. 
She was young, beautiful, and a 
suppliant for the restoration to her 
children of their father’s confiscated 
estate; when first kneeling at the 
feet of King Edward, she became 
the object of his passionate affec- 
tion—an affection so passionate that 
no considerations of policy, no coun- 
sels of friends, no impending dan- 
gers, could be suffered to interfere 
with it ; and the marriage took place 
in defiance of the Earl of Warwick 
and in defiance of the French king, 
with whom a treaty was then pend- 
ing for an union with his sister-in- 
law, Bonne of Savoy. The kindred 
of Elizabeth Woodeville were raised 
to high honours and important 
posts: the old nobility were dis- 
gusted; and Warwick, who had had 
the conducting of the treaty for a 
matrimonial alliance with the French 
king, separated himself from Ed- 
ward, deeply offended, and took up 
arms with the ‘Lancastrians. De- 
feated by him, Edward found him- 
self obliged to fly to Holland, while 
the unfortunate Henry VI. wore 
fora short time the crown re-ad- 
justed on his head by Warwick ; 
so that Elizabeth was herself the 
cause of that strange eclipse which 
Bacon describes her as enduring. 
Her intention in pushing forward 
Lambert Simnell was not to de- 
throne the King, for that would 
have been to damage her own 
daughter, but to alarm him into a 
recognition of the influence of the 
line of York, so that he should be 
driven by policy to give his queen 
her due place ; and the scheme was 
so far successful that her coronation, 
hitherto neglected, was now per- 
formed, the king beginning to find 
(to quote Bacon’s own words) 
‘ where his shoe did wring him, and 
that it was his depression of the 
House of York that did rankle and 
fester the affections of his people.’ 
Cruelty was not a characteristic of 
Henry’s nature, and the obloquy he 
sustained for his treatment of this 
queen was rather the result of its 
darkness than its severity. It was 
the strange pretence, the unknown 
reason, that excited indignation ; 
for banishment to a nunnery is after 
all no very stern penalty for a con- 
spiring of treason, and the woman 
would have paid a higher forfeit 
for her negotiations had Henry 
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resembled either his predecessor 
or the son who succeeded to 
him. But an open trial and a 
— sentence might have been 
ess unpopular than this hurry- 
ing away ;—this doubtful hiding ; 
for mysterious ways beget dark 
suspicions. 
acon so tells her story that it 

makes a deep impression ; there is 
a solemn pathos in his words and 
in the whole movement of this pas- 
sage till we come upon that pecu- 
liarity of the King’s disposition 
which excites a smile: the con- 
solation that he found in the 
great confiscation. It is not a 
flattering hand that writes these 
things; it is a hand that desires to 
record the truth. The historian 
takes an evident pleasure in strict 
investigation, in weighing, con- 
sidering, and sifting; in detecting 
the hidden spring, and in exhibiting 
its ways of movement. There are 
history writers who are inferior to 
none of the wizards of the north, of 
the south, of the east, or of the west, 
in their delusions of the senses, and 
who are only less honest because 
they do not admit that it is their 
profession to use sleight-of-hand, 
and to endeavour to dazzle the 
judgment. Their false bottoms and 
double tables are never suspected ; 
but Bacon is not of these. He is 
straightforward with all his inge- 
nuity ; he is ready to instruct the 
judgment, and not to warp it by 
stirring the passions of his reader. 
In the writing of history there are 
many kinds of injustice, of which 
perhaps the most dangerous and the 
most insidious is the affectation of 
liberality. In this way it is that a 
reputation may be the most easil 
blasted. The writer bestows a lavish 
praise in one direction in order to 
give the more value to a flow of 
bitterness in another. It would be 
well if every historian wrote with 
the ninth commandment before his 
eyes, ‘Thou shalt not bear false 
witness.’ 

An unjust conclusion may have 
a semblance of justice; an unreal 
story may have an appearance 
of reality. Reality itself may be 
made by bad treatment to seem un- 
real. With a thick, heavy atmo- 
sphere in a mountainous region we 
have sometimes wondered to see 
the grand solid mountain chain look 
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like so much flat pasteboard, and 
no better than the painted rocks at 
the Colosseum ; and so untrue, true 
things may seem communicated 
through a medium of dulness. 

It is more often out of ae 
than length that tedium grows. It 
is the close-packed chronicle of 
events that becomes tiresome to the 
intolerable degree ; for how can we 
look to an index or to a catalogue 
for entertainment? We can hear of 
executed kings, of raging pestilences, 
of revolutionized states, of ruined 
dynasties, without any stir of emo- 
tion, and it is not till we know the 
details of the king’s life leading to 
such a death, the separate causes 
working in men’s minds, that ruined 
such an empire—the progress of 
new opinions ending in such a revo- 
lution—the suffering and sorrow of 
one man or of one family in such a 
pestilence, that our sympathies are 
roused into lifeandwarmth. There 
is an unintentional unfairness of 
which historians are very commonly 
guilty by an incapacity for throwing 
themselves into the remote time; 
by a sight that fails to see things 
in a true perspective. To such an 
historian the gallant adventurous 
monarch leading the crusades ap- 

ears no better than a common 

utcher; for what did he do, he 
asks, but go out to knock men on 
the head, as if they were so many 
oxen; and what greatness is there 
in dealing hard blows? According 
to the spirit of our times, none; 
though even now, if justified by 
success, such a man might gain a 
temporary glory; but in those days, 
when physical force alone silenced 
the cry of continual contention, the 
value attached to strength and en- 
terprise was justly high. And such 
qualities were far from being without 
their great use. It is without 
doubt, to a writer of history, an 
inestimable advantage to have lived 
in public life—to have a judgment 
informed upon the scenes he de- 
scribes by having himself played 
a part in some of a like sort—him- 
self to have assisted in the progress 
of the State—to have been him- 
self the counsellor of kings; and 
this was an advantage that Bacon 
possessed, adding to a powerful 
memory and deep thought, oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of a piercing 
observation. 
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A little foreign occupation was a 
welcome relief to Henry from in- 
ternal troubles, and the quarrel be- 
tween Charles VIII. of France and 
Francis Duke of Brétagne now af- 
forded it to him. The Duke of 
Brétagne was accused of harbouring 
fugitives dangerous to France, and 
amongst others the Duke of Orleans, 
guilty of practices treasonable to 
the French monarchy. The French 
King appealed to Henry to take 
his side of the quarrel, urging that 
though it was true the Duke had 
given him an asylum in the perilous 
days of his youth, it was sm true 
that when the Duke deserted him, 
France opened her sheltering arms, 
and assisted him both with men and 
money to fight his way to the 
English throne. 

Henry’s penetration at once dis- 
cerned the true meaning of this 
appeal. He saw in this quarrel a 
mere pretext for the purposes of 
ambition. He knew that when 
great sovereigns are seized with the 
desire for increasing their posses- 
sions, an excuse for the first step to 
invasion is never wanting. In short, 
he saw that Charles’s intention was 
to get possession of Brétagne, an ad- 
dition to the power of France 
which would be ill looked upon by 
the English. But he had no ambi- 
tion for war: he wished to save his 
money: he offered to mediate. 
Brétagne was indignant. Was 
mediation all he could offer to the 
man who once had beenhis friend and 
protector, when he stood in evident 
danger. Did he fail to see the risk 
he exposed himself to by allowing 
such an accession of power to 
France? Henry listened civiliy 
to these remonstrances and these 
suggestions, but persisted in 
attempts at negotiation till the 
death of the Duke of Brétagne in- 
volved matters still further. His 
daughter, Anne of Brétagne, was 
left the heiress to his estate and 
to his quarrel, and the object of 
many suitors. She was a decidedly 
good match. She had the golden 
fleece, and many Jasons came in 
quest ofher. Among the pretenders 
to her hand were Maximilian King 
ofthe Romans andthe Lord d’Albret, 
who led some forces to her aid, and 
whom Henry favoured. But though 
very young, she had spirit and strong 
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character. She scornfully rejected 
the suit of the Lord d’Albret, ob- 
jecting to a petty prince who could 
have little power to support the 
dignity of her Duchy, and accepted 
that of Maximilian King of the 
Romans. D’Albret, if he could not 
be useful as a friend, was injurious 
as an enemy, and he opened the 
gates of Nantes to the French. 
Anne was married to Maximilian 
by proxy, and was styled Queen of 
the Romans, but the King never 
came to claim his bride. He was 
troubled with disturbances in Flan- 
ders, he was indolent and unready. 
She was hard pushed by the King 
of France, who now changed his 
menacing course to a more politic 
one, and appeared as a lover as well 
as an invader. Intent upon one 
object, daring and unscrupulous, he 
would recognise no obstacle, he 
would stumble at no impediment in 
his pursuit. It was no matter to him 
that he was already betrothed to 
Margaret, Maximilian’s daughter, 
who was actually at that time being 
educated in Paris as his future wife, 
and bearing the title of Queen 
of France; that consideration he 
set entirely aside; he was deter- 
mined to possess Brittany, and he 
saw that the true road to that house 
was through the possession of Anne 
herself. She had serious difficulties 
to overcome. She disliked Charles 
as the enemy of her race, and she 
was pledged to Maximilian. But 
Charles was of a disposition bold, 
ardent, and enterprising, such as 
women naturally incline to; whose 
sway they are the most willing to 
submit to; whose rights over them 
they can best endure to recognise : 
he was vigorous and resolute, 
he pressed eagerly forward, and 
Maximilian lagged tardily behind. 
Her feminine feelings of pride and 
resentment were appealed to. She 
had given herself to Maximilian: 
he had not taken the trouble to 
secure the prize. She was a neg- 
lected bride. She needed protection. 
She was wearied and mortified, and 
she turned to Charles, the besieger 
and the lover, strong both in bullets 
and in vows, and consented to be- 
come his wife. Margaret upon this 
was sent back to Maximilian, who 
by his supineness had at once lost 
Brittany for himself and France for 
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his daughter. Something like pas- 
sion was at last awakened in him. 
He was at last roused to something 
like action. He threatened France 
with invasion, and appealed to 
Henry for assistance. Henry was 
successfully playing his own game, 
which was to cheat all parties: ap- 
pearing to side with those whom he 
had no real intention to assist, de- 
eeiving Maximilian and Anne and 
his own nobility, defrauding the 
French King, and making himself 
rich. No usuring Jew was ever 
guilty of baser means for a base 
end, of more unjust extortions for 
a more unworthy purpose. The 
indisposition to take either side be- 
tween two contending powers is one 
with which it is at the present mo- 
ment particularly easy to sympa- 
thize ; Dut we can never sympathize 
with fraud, and fraud was Henry’s 
especial vocation. The course he 
was bent upon was to show fight, 
but not to do battle. He held up 
the insignia of war, but only to 
mask an intended peace: this peace 
was with him an article of trade, 
which his opponent was to buy at a 
high moneyed value ; and he per- 
fectly understood how to drive a 
hard bargain. The national English 
feeling was hot for the quarrel with 
France, and Henry, though his own 
views were different, determined 
to appear 80; perceiving that on 
the pretence of such a war he might 
conveniently levy large sums of 
money. This he proceeded to do 
with his accustomed success. He 
issued a commission levying a 
benevolence on his people, which 
all were equally bound to pay 
—those who lived frugally being 
reminded that their savings must 
have made them rich; those who 
lived in splendour being, with more 
show of justice, informed that their 
expenditure was a proof of their 
wealth; this was a cunning trap 
set by Archbishop Morton (Lord 
Chancellor), which was commonly 
known by the name of Morton's 
fork. 

The measure was oppressive, but 
the cause was popular. A well- 
devised speech from Henry, with 
allusions to Agincourt, contributed 
to make it more so; and his sub- 
ects, thinking on the days of 

arry the Fifth and the conquest 
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of France, saw with eager expec- 
tation an army set sail for Boulogne. 
Bacon’s exposition of the King’s 
true intentions at this epoch is ex- 
quisitely good. The following quo- 
tations contain some of the most 
pointed and characteristic of his 
reflections :— 

A fame of a war he liked well, but 
not an achievement, for the one he 
thought would make him richer and the 
other poorer ; and he was possessed with 
many secret fears touching his own 
people ; which he was therefore loth to 
arm and put weapons in their hands. 

* * * * * * 
Though he showed great forwardness 
for a war, yet nevertheless, in his 
secret intentions he had no purpose to 
go through with any war upon France. 
But the trath was he did but traffic 
with that war to make his return in 
money. 

* * + * * * 
He cast with himself how to compass 
two things. The one bythe declaration 
and inchoation of a war to make his 
profit. The other, how to come off from 
the war with saving of his honour. 
For profit it was to be made two ways ; 
upon his subjects for the war, and upon 
his enemies for the peace ; like a good 
merchant that maketh his gain both 
upon the commodities exported and im- 
ported back again. For the point of 
honour wherein he might sutfer for 
going over the war he considered well, 
that as he could not trust upon the aids 
of Ferdinando (King of Spain) and 
Maximilian for supports of war, so the 
impuissance of the one and the double 
proceeding of the other lay fair for him 
for occasions to accept of peace. 

Then follows the account of the 
mock siege of Boulogne, which 
lasted a month, and in which ‘ there 
passed no memorable action nor 
accident of war. Only Sir John 
Savage, a valiant captain, was slain 
riding about the walls of the town 
to take a view.’ 

Meanwhile a peace was concluded by 
the commissioners, to continue for both 
the kings’ lives, where there was no 
article of importance; being in effect 
rather a bargain than a treaty. For all 
things remained as they were, save that 
there should be paid to the king seven 
hundred forty-five thousand ducats in 
present for his charges in that journey ; 
and five and twenty thousand crowns 
yearly for his charges sustained in the 
aid of the Britons. 


* * * * * 


The truth is, this peace was welcome 
























































to both kings; to Charles for that it 
assured unto him the possession of 
Brétagne, and freed the enterprise of 
Naples (he was then about to invade 
Italy) ; to Henry for that it filled his 
coffers, and that he foresaw at that 
time a storm of inward troubles coming 
upon him, which presently after brake 
forth. But it gave noless discontent to 
the nobility and principal persons, who 
had many of them sold or engaged their 
estates upon the hopes of the war. 
They stuck not to say that the king 
cared not to plume his nobility and 
people to feather himself, and some 
made themselves merry with that the 
king had said in Parliament—that 
after the war was once begun he 
doubted not but to make it pay itself ; 
saying he had kept promise. 


In the history of these transac- 
tions, and indeed of this whole 
period, both Rapin and Hume have 
closely followed Bacon, departing 
from him merely in their language, 
in the mode of their expression, and 
not in any essential of the narrative, 
which has only suffered as copies 
from great originals are wont to 
suffer, by a loss of strength. Those 
masterly touches that give to the 
design its distinct individuality, its 
energy, its life, are missed in Hume’s 
smooth and elegant version; but 
Hume has at any rate paid the fair 
tribute, and rendered unto Cawsar 
those things that are Cesar’s. Ina 
note to his history he says :— 


Bacon is a very unbiassed historian, 
nowise partial to Henry. We know the 
details of that Prince’s oppressive 
government from him alone. It may 
only be thought that in summing up 
his character he has laid the colours of 
blame more faintly than the very facts 
he mentions seem to require. 


In this last particular, however, 
we depart from Hume's view of our 
historian; the summing up being 
the very accomplishment and per- 
fect finish of his work, and accord- 
ing in an admirable manner with 
the evidence preceding it. The 
character described by the narrator 
fits exactly with the character ex- 
hibited by the acts of the narrative, 
so that the reader is left with a clear 
unruffled image on his mind, and 
with the comfortable certainty that 
he has throughout the study dis- 
tinctly and truly understood his 
author; an indulgence which is 
rarely granted to him at the con- 
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clusion of any piece of biography, 
for it is most common in the end to 
arrive at a description of d@ man 
differing in almost every particular 
from the man with whom the reader 
has become acquainted in the pro- 
gress of the life; no more like the 
subject of the book than an epitaph 
on a tombstone is like the man 
buried beneath it. Vividly at the 
present moment returns the impres- 
sion of that astonishment with 
which, in the days of timid, trusting, 
reverential youth, the troubled 
thought dwelt upon the current 
character of Henri Quatre com- 
posed for him by his historians, 
after the perusal of his life in their 
volumes. How, as the mind hovered 
in dim perplexity between facts and 
descriptions, he was discovered to 
be at once religious and indifferent 
to religion; singularly honest and 
profoundly dissembling ; ry 
profligate and remarkably moral. 
And into what a bewilderment the 
senses were plunged by these contra- 
dictory semblances, the more be- 
cause in those juvenile days the faith 
was strong; the tender judgment 
blushed at its own motion, and it 
appeared a sin to doubt the discern- 
ment, or the veracity, or the exact- 
ness of the historian. But the truth 
is that the skilful drawing of cha- 
racter is an operation of consider- 
able difficulty, requiring delicate 
discrimination, felicity of expres- 
sion, just reflection, and keen 
observation ; qualities that cannot 
be of frequent occurrence among 
any class of writers, and that are 
seldom to be met with in the writers 
of history. 

The historian (says Sir Philip Sydney 
in one of the most charming of his 
works, the Defence of Poesy), authoriz- 
ing himself for the most part upon 
other histories, whose greatest autho- 
rities are built upon the notable founda- 
tion hearsay, having much ado to accord 
different writers and pick truth out of 
partiality, better acquainted with a 
thousand years ago than with the pre- 
sent age, and yet better knowing how 
this world goes than how his own wit 
runs. . . . denieth in a great chafe that 
any man for teaching of virtue and 
virtuous actions is comparable to him. . . 

He goes on to say how much 
better a teacher the poet may be, 
conjuring up models from a fair 
fancy, and how much less he is @ 
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liar by not affirming his fancies to 
be true. 


The historian, bound to tell things as 
they were, cannot be liberal, without he 
will be poetical, of a perfect pattern ; 
but as in Alexander, or Scipio himself, 
show doings some to be liked, some to 
be disliked, and then how will you 
discern what to follow but by your own 
discretion, which you had without read- 
ing Q. Curtius ? 


The storm of inward troubles that 
Henry had foreseen gathered when 
the figure of Perkin Warbeck ap- 
peared upon the horizon. Pretend- 
ing to be the Duke of York escaped 
from the hands of the rutlians 
who murdered his brother, he, in 
that respect imitating his predeces- 
sor in imposture, Lambert Simnell, 
made his first appeal to the affec- 
tions of the Irish people. But his 
abilities were beyond Simnell’s, and 
his following became much more 
considerable. The King of Scotland 
opened his arms to him, and be- 
stowed upon him in marriage one of 
the most distinguished ladies of his 
court, the Lady Catherine Gordon, 
daughter of the Earl of Huntley, 
and several of Henry’s nobility and 
chief supporters went over to wor- 
ship this shadow of York. He was 
handsome and eloquent: he was 
thought to resemble Edward IV. 
He was a convenient rallying point 
for discontent, and much discontent 
had been stirred by the late heavy 
exactions and the unpopular peace. 
But Henry’s sagacity was equal 
to the occasion; and though not 
without much trouble in the begin- 
ning—for not only the King of Scot- 
land, but Charles of France, the 
much offended Maximilian, and 
Mary of Burgundy, favoured the 
pretensions of the young impostor 
—Perkin was finally defeated and 
taken prisoner. He was compelled 
to make ignominious public con- 
fession of his imposture, and of 
his true birth and parentage, at 
Westminster and in Cheapside, 
sitting in the stocks, and was then 
confined to the Tower, where he 
yet could not resist another ad- 
venture. He opened a correspon- 
dence with the Karl of Warwick— 
that unhappy prince being still a 
prisoner there—and invited him to 
attempt his escape by murdering 
the lieutenant of the Tower. The 
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plot was discovered; the disco- 
very at once annihilated all Perkin’s 
claims to mercy, and in his fall he 
dragged Warwick with him. They 
were both tried, condemned, and 
publicly executed. Warwick was 
much to be pitied; less indeed 
for his death than for his life, 
which was a denial of all the 
joys that life can bring, but his 
death made the stronger impression 
upon the people, and he was the 
last male deactadans of the Plan- 
tagenets. 

‘This strange enterprise of Perkin 
Warbeck’s has been the theme of 
much wonderment and much dis- 
cussion ; but the end of all discus- 
sion and wonderment is that the 
story is still found where Bacon left 
it, and that in spite of the historic 
doubts of Carte and of Horace 
Walpole, Perkin’s reputation re- 
mains established as that of a 
merely clever impostor. 

Of the many distinguished men 
who deserted Henry to attach them- 
selves to Perkin, the most remark- 
able was Sir William Stanley, the 
Lord Chamberlain, who had been 
as much Henry’s friend as any man 
ever was, and who in the battle of 
Bosworth had saved his life in a 
moment of considerable jeopardy. 
The foliowing passage contains in 
Bacon’s own words the discovery of 
his treachery :— 

The King seemed to be much amazed 
at the naming of this lord, as if he had 
heard the news of some strange and 
fearful prodigy. To hear a man that 
had done hin service of so high a nature 
as to save his life and set the crown 
upon his head—a man that enjoyed by 
his favour and advancement so great a 
fortune both in honour and riches... . 
and lastly, 2 man to whom he had com- 
mitted the trust of his person, in making 
him his chamberlain; that this man, 
no ways disgraced, no ways discontent, 
no ways put in fear, should be false to 

Upon his examination 
he denied little of that wherewith he 
was charged, nor endeavoured much to 
excuse or extenuate his fault 
It was conceived that he trusted much 
to his former merits and the interest 
that his brother had in the King. But 
those helps were overweighed by divers 
things that made against him and were 
predominant in the King’s nature and 
mind. First, an over merit, for conve- 
nient merit unto which reward may 
easily reach doth best with Kings; next, 
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the sense of his power, for the King 
thought that he that could best set him 
up was the more dangerous to pull him 
down ; thirdly, the glimmering of a 
confiscation, for he was the richest sub- 
ject for value in the kingdom ; lastly, 
the nature of the time, for if the King 
had been out of fear of his own estate, 
it was not unlike he would have spared 
his life ; but the cloud of so great a re- 
bellion hanging over his head made him 
work sure 
The situation of Henry, amazed 
at the naming of this lord, is one 
calculated to excite sympathy and 
to stir within the heart that com- 
passion for ‘the curse of Kings’ 
which they so often deserve from 
their subjects. It is a pathetic 
situation, and so it has been shown 
in Shakspeare’s pages when a more 
generous, a nobler prince, a better 
Henry, was the subject of a similar 
treachery ; when disappointed affec- 
tion, misplaced trust, and a grieved 
heart, dictated the words of the 
traitor’s condemnation and accom- 
anied the necessary act of justice. 
But in this case how is the current 
of a ready sympathy turned awry by 
that nature in the King which ill 
brooks an eminent merit and which 
gloats over the glimmering of a 
confiscation, contemplating the in- 
heritance that the axe may bring. 
In his passion for acquisition, 
Henry may be thought to resemble 
another monarch who has in our 
own times filled the throne of 
France; nor are the circumstances 
of their life, especially of that part 
of life which most influences the 
character, when the impressions it 
takes are sharpest and deepest, 
altogether dissimilar. But Louis 
Philippe, King of the French, if not 
of a more generous, was at any rate 
of a more tender nature, and if not 
less capable of dissembling, he was 
more capable of trusting. The 
youth of both these men was spent 
in exile and in peril; both, from 
their consanguinity to the throne, 
were objects of aversion to the rulers 
of their country; both owed their 
freedom and probably their life to 
the generosity of a foreign power; 
both had all the wariness and the 
wile that was in them stimulated by 
early difficulties, and when they 
were finally crowned kings, it was 
to reign over a people one half of 
whose hearts were with another 
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line. They were both the inheritors 
of troublous times, and both had a 
sincere desire for peace. Personal 
valour they both had, but they had 
no ambition for war, and they had 
an eager ambition for wealth. 
Henry's aims were for himself; 
Louis Philippe’s for his family. He 
loved his sons—that was a virtue ; 
he loved to enrich them—that was 
a vice. But love, except to his 
coffers, was not a part of Henry’s 
disposition. He was not cruel, he 
was not sanguinary, but his sus- 
picion left no room for his tender- 
ness. He was successful; he safely 
weathered all the storms that blew 
against him, and at the end of 
twenty-three years of sovereignty 
died quietly, the possessor of enor- 
mous wealth, and was buried in the 
handsomest of tombs. 


Louis Philippe, after balancing 
himself not Jess adroitly on a totter- 
ing throne for seventeen years, at 
last let it slip from under him, as it 
would seem, from sheer exhaustion, 
attempting no defence against a riot 
that a few years before it would 
have cost him little trouble to 
subdue. His moral strength was 
shaken; he had suffered through 
his affections; he had not rallied 
from the loss of a cherished son and 
sister, and his physical strength had 
also deserted him; he had got the 
influenza. Again, in discrowned 
age, he had recourse to the familiar 
shifts of his youth ; again disguised, 
again ingexile, again a suppliant for 
English hospitality ; and so his life 
was darkly closed. 

His unpopularity with the French 
— may be partly due to some of 
1is personal peculiarities, but more 
to the nature of the time at which 
he assumed the command, for it is 
well said by Alexis de Tocqueville, 
one of the most sagacious and ac- 
complished of French writers, one 
of the very few of sincere and up- 
right French statesmen, whose re- 
cent loss France, if she have the 
virtue left to deplore the loss of 
any excellence, must be deploring 
now— 

L’expérience apprend que le moment 
le plus dangereux pour un mauvais 
gouvernement est d’ordinaire celui on il 
commence & se réformer. II n’y a qu’un 
grand génie qui puisse sauver un Prince 
qui entreprend de soulager ses sujets 
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apres une oppression longue. Le mal 
quon souffrait patiemment comme 
inévitable devient insupportable dés 
qu’on congoit l'idée de s’y soustraire. 
Tout ce qu'on dte alors des abus semble 
mieux découvrir ce qui en reste et en 
rend le sentiment plus cuisant. Le mal 
est dévenu moindre, il est vrai, mais la 
sensibilité est plus vive. 


But it is not the business of the 
present time to linger with these 
thoughts, seducing though they be ; 
let the reader now pass on to some 
passages from Bacon’s summing up 
of Henry’s character :— 


Of nature assuredly he coveted to ac- 
cumulate treasure, and was a little poor 
in admiring riches. . . . This excess of 
his (the excess in impositions) had at 
that time many glosses and interpreta- 
tions. Some thought the continual re- 
bellions wherewith he had been vexed 
had made him grow to hate his people. 

. - Some thought it was done to pull 
down their stomachs, and to keep them 
low; . . . but those perbaps shall come 
nearest the truth that fetch not their 
reasons so far off, but rather impute it 
to nature, age, peace, and a mind fixed 
upon no other ambition or pursuit. 
Whereunto I should add, that having 
every day occasion to take notice of the 
necessities and shifts for money of other 
great Princes abroad, it did the better 
by comparison set off to him the felicity 
of full coffers. 

* * * 

He was a Prince sad, serious, and full 
of thoughts and secret observations : 
and full of notes and memorials in his 
own hand, especially touching persons ; 
as whom to employ, whom to reward, 
whom to inquire of, what were the fac- 
tions, and the like ; keeping, as it were, 
a journal of his thoughts. There is to 
this day a merry tale that his monkey 
(set on, as it was thought, by one of his 
chamber), tore his principal note- book 
all to pieces, when by chance it lay 
forth ; whereat the Court, which liked 
not those pensive accounts, was almost 
tickled with sport. . . 


Summing up. 


In the extracts that have been 
given from this delightful history, 
short though they necessarily are, 
it is hoped that enough may be 
found to stimulate the reader’s taste 
for the true feast, to whet his appe- 
tite for the perfect banquet. It 
may be that this paper may serve 
as the direction to the fair country 
that lies beyond. Let him who 
wishes for a pleasant stroll, full of 
life and variety, walk this way ; and 
be it borne in mind that we are ad- 
dressing ourselves not merely to the 
studious who wish to learn, but to 
the lively who wish to be amused. 

The heroine of Northanger Abbey, 
when she spoke of the ‘ real solemn 
history,’ ‘ very tiresome ;’ ‘ the men 
all good for nothing, and hardly 
any women at all;’ ‘ great volumes 
which nobody would ever willingly 
look into,’ had, we are quite certain, 
never had the advantage of reading 
Bacon’s Henry the Seventh. Let all 
other Catherine Morlands, who are 
wearied with ‘ barren and common- 
place narratives, a very reproach to 
history,’ turn to this, and cease to 
yawn. 

This new edition of Bacon’s Works 
gives every advantage and every 
facility to the reader; let him turn 
to it; and let those who are indo- 
lently disposed by no means per- 
suade themselves that from this 
history the best passages are pro- 
bably extracted here, for of so per- 
fect a work the chosen pieces can 
give but an inadequate notion. Let 
him not idly imagine that a lounge 
at this small shop window is equal 
to an inspection of the wealth 
within, but let him enter the store- 
house. Let him look upon those 
shining gems which have been se- 
lected for his view as the glimmer- 
ings of a rich heap, and go for his 
felicity to the full coffer. 
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POEMS AND BALLADS OF GOETHE.* 


HIS volume of translations is one 
of very considerable merit. The 
work has been well done, and it is 
but little to say that the material 
has deserved all the pains that have 
been bestowed upon it. Among 
Goethe’s smaller lyrical pieces are 
some of the most beautiful and most 
characteristic of his compositions, 
and the present translators have 
brought to the task of turning them 
into English an unusual amount of 
literary skill and poetical experi- 
ence. They have a fair claim to 
venture in so good a cause upon that 
most difficult form of original com- 
position—the translation of poetry 
into poetry. 

The two great objects and two 
great difficulties of all such trans- 
lations may be stated as follows: 
We have first to give the meaning, 
the spirit, and tone of the original ; 
and secondly,to make the work really 
native in the new language. Our 


labour is first to be faithful, and 
then to be vernacular. 

Pope in his Homer, and Dryden 
in his Virgil, are conspicuous in- 
stances of success in the latter 
respect. They have signally fallen 
short in the former. Dryden's Virgil 
is Dryden, not Virgil; and Pope has 
utterly failed to reproduce, what he 
himself in his preface extols—the 
simplicity and directness of Homer. 
But he has written a real English 
book, quite as truly and thoroughly 
English as any of his own satires 
or epistles. Considering the extent 
of the work, we cannot be surprised 
at hearing it called, as Johnson 
called it, the noblest version in any 
language. Dryden has passages of 
greater spirit, and here and there 
has performed miracles of execution. 
Witness some parts of the Tyrrhena 
requm progenies, and the open- 
ing of the Quarrel of Ajax and 
Ulysses : 


The chiefs were set, the soldiers crowned the field : 
To these the master of the sevenfold shield 
Upstarted fierce, and kindled with disdain, 

Eager to speak, unable to contain 

His boiling rage, he rolled his eyes around 

The shore, amd Grecian galleys hauled aground ; 
Then stretching out his hands, O Jove, he cried, 
Must then our cause before the fleet be tried, 

And dares Ulysses for the prize contend, 

In sight of what he durst not once defend, 

But basely fled that memorable day 

When I from Hector’s hand redeemed the flaming prey ? 
So much ’tis easier, &c. &c. 


But Dryden is sadly negligent 
and dreadfully unequal; and as a 
whole we may say of Pope’s Iliad 
that there is no translated book in 
which, with less absolute variation 
from the text, you have less sensa- 
tion of the uneasy process of ren- 
dering sentence by sentence, verse 
after verse, and phrase for phrase, 
or in which you could more easily 
suppose that you were reading an 
original. Hence its popularity and 
the great influence it has ex- 
ercised. 

But in translating a great poem 
like the Jliad, or any work of a 
great writer like Goethe, the really 
important thing is to give the 
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peculiar, individual, and distinctive 
character. And perhaps yet more 
than elsewhere is this the case 
where the poems are brief and 
lyrical—where the story is little and 
the style much. Even in Pope’s 
heroics, Achilles shows who he is, 
and the march of events, though not 
of the narrative that tells them, is 
true toHomer. Calypso, Circe, and 
the Cyclops are original, though 
versified in Mr. Pope’s manner by 
Broome or Fenton. But Goethe's 
lyrics will not be worth a great deal, 
if they are not presented in a style 
and manner very nearly appreach- 
ing that style and manner in which 
Goethe wrote them and expressed 
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himself. This is no case in which a 
pretty tale has but to be told again 
—a romaunt of the rose to be ro- 
manced once more. We have the 
portraiture of a particular human 
mind to re-portray, and the fine 
personal details of a human expe- 
rience to re-express. Some delicate 
autobiographical confidence is per- 
verted by every seemingly slight 
alteration; some spiritual commu- 
nication is recommunicated amiss ; 
the scientific values of some subtle 
and exact psychology are, in the 
new notation, falsely conveyed. 
And there sve bits of verse in the 
collection where the outlines and 
contours are as hard to copy as those 
of antique sculpture. 

The translations in the present 
volume, made by two different 
hands, bear the impress of two 
different minds, and may be roughly 
divided into two classes following 
the two principles that have been 
mentioned. One of the two writers 
is remarkable for ease; and the 
other laudable for fidelity. There 
are efforts here, which readers tei- 
der of Goethe will find rather harsh, 
to make at all events an English 
poem out of aGerman. There are 
studies almost so careful as to be 
ae to reproduce the exact origi- 
nal. 

It should be said, however, at 
once that the two chief poems of 
the volume—both of them exceed- 
ingly difficult—have both of them 
been very fairly rendered. ‘The 
Bride of Corinth,’ though for the 
sake of obtaining the essential 
double rhymes it deviates here and 
there rather widely from the letter, 
is in spirit faithful enough to ‘the 
awful and undefined horror’ of that 
wonder of the critics; and ‘ The 
God and the Bayaderé’ is equally 
successful. Certainly it is not obli- 
gatory in all cases to translate in the 
same metre. Who would try to 
turn Virgil into English hexame- 
ters? But in these instances we 
think the translators have judged 
wisely that it was their duty at all 
hazards to make the attempt. 

These two singular pieces are 
extremely characteristic of Goethe, 
and may very well serve to establish 
for the English reader the point of 
view from which the great German 
writer regarded the world, and the 
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things of the world, visible and in- 
visible, sensual and supersensual. 
But were we asked to name the 
compositions which above all others 
bring before us the man Goethe, 
and place us in communion with his 
mind and spirit, we should turn to 
such poems as ‘ Prometheus,’ ‘ Ma- 
homet’s Song,’ ‘The Limits of 
Humanity,’ ‘The Song of the 
Spirits over the Waters,’ and 
‘Ganymede.’ It is satisfactory to 
find that these, given in English, as 
in German they were written in 
rhymeless lyrical metre, have been 
carefully and scrupulously recom- 
posed. They may be accepted as 
translations giving not the sense 
only, but, in kind if not in degree, 
the true tone and feeling of the 
original. They have not, indeed, 
the perfection either in diction or 
in rhythm which they have in the 
German, but they do produce (and 
that is the great thing) the same 
effect and impression. 


LIMITS OF HUMANITY. 


When the Creator, 

The Great, the Eternal, 

Sows with indifferent 

Hand, from the rolling 

Clouds, o’er the earth, His 

Lightnings in blessing, 

I kiss the nethermost 

Hem of His garment, 

Lowly inclining 

In infantine awe. 

For never against 

The immortals, a mortal 

May measure himself. 

Upwards aspiring, if ever 

He toucheth the stars with his fore- 
head, 

Then do his insecure feet 

Stumble and totter and reel ; 

Then do the cloud and the tempest 

Make him their pastime and sport. 


Let him with sturdy 

Sinewy limbs, 

Tread the enduring 

Firm-seated earth ; 

Aiming no further, than with 
The oak or the vine to compare! 


What doth distinguish 

Gods from mankind ? 

This! Multitudinous 

Billows roll ever 

Before the Immortals, 

An infinite stream. 

We by a billow 

Are lifted—a billow 

Engulfs us—we sink, 

And are heard of no more! 
3A 
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A little round 

Encircles our life, 

And races unnumber’d 
Extend through the ages, 
Link’d by existence’s 
Infinite chain. 


SONG OF THE SPIRITS OVER THE 
WATERS. 

The soul of man, 
It is like water ; 
From heaven it cometh, 
To heaven it mounteth, 
And then again, 
Still interchanging 
Evermore, returns to earth. 
Aloft it shoots, 
A star in brightness, 
From the beetling 
Wall of rock. 
Then in waves 
Of graceful vapour, 
On the glistening 
Basalt, dustlike 
Falls, and touched, and 
Touching lighily, 
Like a veil 
It showers down, softly 
Whispering, to its craggy base. 
Rocks rise up, 
To stem back the torrent, 
And madly from steep to steep 
Headlong it dashes, 
Plunging in foam 
To the whirling abyss. 
Anon with murmurs low 
It winds and wimples on, 
Along the meadowy vale, 
And in the unruffled lake, 
Heaven's stars their faces all 
Contemplate, and are glad. 
Wind is the water’s 
Favourite paramour ; 
Wind stirs the waves up 
In foam from the deeps. 
Man’s spirit, oh how like 
Art thou to the water! 
Man’s destiny, how like 
Art thou to the wind! 


It is only to be regretted that 
Mr. Martin did not add to the obli- 
gations under which he has laid us 
by translating the hymn 

Edel sey der Mensch, 
Hiilfreich und gut. 
Let man be noble, 
Helpful, and good. 


The English ‘Ganymede’ a little 
disappoints the ear that is haunted 
by the charm of 

Wie im Morgenglanze 

Du rings mich angliihst, 

Friihling, Geliebter. 


(June, 


But this is perhaps the least ap- 
proachable of all the series. 

Take in connexion with these, 
though it appears in a different 
place, the following, which is ex- 
tremely well done :— 


THE BREEZE. 


The mists they are scatter'd, 
The blue sky looks brightly, 
And Eolus looses 
The wearisome chain ! 
The winds, how they whistle! 
The steersman is busy— 
Hillio-ho, hillio-ho! 
We dash through the billows— 
They flash far behind us— 
Land, land, boys, again ! 
‘Evening’ is not so satisfactory :— 
EVENING. 
Peace breathes along the shade 
Of every hill, 
The tree-tops of the glade 
Are hush’d and still ; 
All woodland murmurs cease, 
The birds to rest within the brake are 
gone. 
Be patient, weary heart—anon, 
Thou, too, shalt be at peace ! 


Neither is Mr. Longfellow’s version 
sufficient :— 
Under the tree-tops is quiet now; 
In all the woodlands hearest thou 
Not a sound ! 
The little birds are asleep in the trees ; 
Wait ! wait! and soon like these 
Sleepest thou ! 
Listen to the original :— 
Ueber allen Gipfeln 
Ist Ruh’; 
Tn allen Wipfeln 
Spiirest du 
Kaum einen Hauch ; 
Die Végelein schweigen i im Walde. 
Warte nur, balde 
Ruhest du auch. 


Over every hill 
All is still; 

In no leaf of any tree 

Can you see 

The motion of a breath; 

Every bird has ceased its song. 
Wait ; and thou too ere long 
Shalt be quiet, in death. 


Let one more be added to the list of 
failures. 

It is in this serene ether of a 
divine intelligence that we seem 
most truly to meet the undying 
(the unsterbliches) of Goethe. 

ere he is himself: elsewhere he is 
but striving to become himself. 
Next in value we should place per- 
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haps the poems, such as those oc- 
curring in Wilhelm Meister, brief, 
condensed, and telling more than 
meets the ear, of suffering, oppres- 
sion, and long endurance. To these, 
strange as it may seem at first read- 
ing, belongs the famous ‘ Knowst 
thou the land,’-— 
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Kennst du das Land, wo die Citronen 
bliihn, 

the perfect effect of which has not 
been given in any translation, 
though Mr. Martin’s is careful and 
accurate. Another is ‘Retribution,’ 
one of the Harper’s fragments in 
the novel :— 


* 


RETRIBUTION. 
He that with tears did never eat his bread, 
He that hath never lain through night’s long hours, 
Weeping in bitter anguish on his bed— 
He knows ye not, ye dread celestial powers. 


Ye lead us onwards into life. 


Ye leave 


The wretch to fall ; then yield him up, in woe, 
Remorse, and pain, unceasingly to grieve ; 
For every sin is punish’d here below. 


This also, with the labour of a 
year or two, might be better done.* 

From these poems we pass insen- 
sibly into the love verses. ‘ Sepa- 
ration’ (p. 196), has something of 
the same crystalline completeness 
which marks the products of long- 


suppressed feeling and thought. 
Mr. Aytoun, we think, has occupied 
himself rather too much in the pur- 
suit of double rhymes to attend 
properly to subtler beauties. Yet 
it cannot be said to be badly trans- 
lated. Compare also the following : 


A NIGHT THOUGHT. 
I do not envy you, ye joyless stars, 
Though fair ye be, and glorious to the sight— 
The seaman’s hope amidst the ’whelming storm, 
When help from God or man there cometh none. 





* Wer nie sein Brot mit Thriinen ass, 
Wer nie die kummervollen Nichte 
Auf seinem Bette weinend sass, 
Der kennt euch nicht, ihr himmlischen Michte. 
is thus translated by Mr. Carlyle— 


Who never ate his bread in sorrow, 
Who never spent the darksome hours 
Weeping and watching for the morrow, 
He knows ye not, ye gloomy powers. 
And the second stanza— 
Thr fiihrt ins Leben uns hinein, 
Thr lasst den Armen schuldig werden ; 
Dann iiberlasst ihr ihn der Pein : 
Denn alle Schuld richt sich auf Erden. 
To Earth, this weary Earth, ye bring us, 
To guilt ye let us heedless go ; 
Then leave repentance fierce to wring us, 
A moment’s guilt, an age of woe. 
It is curious, as a matter of the mechanics of translation, to notice what little 
diversities, in languages so nearly akin as English and German, make a literal 
version impracticable, and send the translators off in different directions. The 
original words can almost be exactly given; byt miichte, mights, which would 
rhyme to nights, niichte, must in English be turned into powers,—nights must there- 
fore in some way be paraphrased to introduce the word hours. There is a reluctance 
to force sate into a rhyming relation with ate, and an evident unwillingness to 
render himmlischen simply and without any addition by heavenly. 
Who ne’er his bread with tears hath ate, 
Who never through the sad night hours 
Weeping upon his bed hath sate, 
He knows not you, you heavenly powers, 
Forth into life you bid us go, 
And into guilt you let us fall, 
Then leave us to endure the woe 
It brings unfailingly to all. 
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No! for ye love not, nor have ever loved! 

Through the broad fields of heaven, the eternal hours 
Lead on your circling spheres unceasingly. 

How vast a journey have ye travell’d o'er, 

Since I, upon the bosom of my love, 

Forgot all memory of night or you! 


‘Come ye so early, Days of de- 
light’ (p.225), has quite the feeling of 
Goethe ; and so has the following: 

What stirs in my heart so? 
What lures me from home ? 
What forces me outwards, 
And onwards to roam ? 
Far up on the mountains 
Lie cloudlets like snow ; 
O were I but yonder, 
*Tis there I must go. 


But ‘ Yestre’en at gloaming, was 
I with my dear,’ and ‘ Ah! there is 
the bower where my lady doth 
bide,’ are surely repugnant to the 
taste that has been disciplined in 
Goethe's style. Tanguam scopulum, 
insolens verbum. fis words and 
his phrases are always those of a 
living language. 

But in the love-poems in general, 
we are haunted by a sense of the 
restricted character of the passion. 
‘ Secret fatal! il n’aimait pas.’ He 
was too far-seeing, too transcen- 
dently intelligent, to be blindly in 
love.* The imagination was en- 
chanted, the soul was agitated, the 
heart also suffered; but the Mind, 
which was the man, revolved upon 
its centre. There is tenderness, 
there is passion—there are longings, 
regrets, and desolations :— 
O, wherefore shouldst thou try 
The tears of love to dry ? 

Nay, let them flow ! 
For didst thou only know, 

How barren and how dead 
Seems everything below, 

To those who have not tears enough 

to shed, 
Thou’dst rather bid them weep, and 
seek their comfort so. 


Infinite longings, overpowering 
regrets, and profound desolations. 
Yet after all, ‘ The Sun ariseth, and 
they get them away together.’ 

The mists they are scattered, 
The blue sky looks brightly, 
And Eolus looses 

The wearisome chain ! 


‘Ueber allen Gipfeln Ist Rul’! 


As, with a slight variation, another 

poet has said or sung— 

All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 

Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 

All are but ministers of 
intelligence, 

And feed that sacred flame. 


Indeed, we think the present 
translators have admitted rather too 
many of the love poems. Too man 
also of the mere ballads, which 
neither are very valuable in them- 
selves nor to any great degree illus- 
trate the character of the author. 
Mr. Aytoun has had the skill to 
give to many of these latter pieces 
a thoroughly native (English or 
Scotch) effect. ‘Who'll buy a 
Cupid?’ (p. 190), is really very 
pretty. ‘The Page and Maid 
of Honour’ is ingenious. But the 
latter is certainly not much like the 
original ; and the original is at best 
but a jeu desprit. Better than 
these are ‘The Seven Sleepers of 
Ephesus’ and ‘The Wanderer’ 
(p. 145), Which belong to a different 
ah Yet among the mere ballads, 
toe, there are some which rise into 
a higher region. Goethe, when he 
wrote them, knew not what he was 
thinking of, and they come not from 
a divine theory but from a human 
instinct. Such are perhaps * The 
Erl King,’ ‘ The Fisher,’ and ‘ The 
King in Thule.’ And here, too, is 
something simple and beautiful :— 


divine 


THE WILD ROSE, 


A hoy espied, in morning light, 
A little rosebud blowing ; 
*Twas so delicate and bright, 
That he came to feast his sight, 
And wonder at its growing. 
Rosebud, rosebud, rosebud red, 
Rosebud brightly blowing ! 


I will gather thee—he cried— 
Rosebud brightly blowing ! 
Then I'll sting thee, it replied, 
And you'll quickly start aside 
With the prickle glowing. 
Rosebud, rosebud, rosebud red, 
Rosebud brightly blowing! 


* Let it be also said that he was too grave to be lightly in love. With a little 
levity and mockery the love-verses would have been more acceptable: with less 
of serious purpose he would have seemed more really human. 
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But he pluck'd it from the plain, 
The rosebud brightly blowing ! 
It turn’d and stung him, but in vain— 
He regarded not the pain, 
Homewards with it going. 
Rosebud, rosebud, rosebud red, 
Rosebud, brightly blowing! 


The portion of the volume that 
appears to us least satisfactory is 
that between pages 8 and 22, con- 
taining the poems in the manner of 
the antique, written in the original 
in hexameters or in hexameters and 
pentameters. 

These metres, even in the 
German, are, perhaps, after all 
said and done, not quite three- 
quarters naturalized. The late 
Archdeacon Hare translated the 
Alexis and Dora into English longs 


Classical Poems. 


and shorts; but it certainly is as 
9 difficult for the English ear to 
ike them. But without saying that 
the translators were not perfectly 
right in selecting other metres in 
the place of the modern classical, 
we must say that in those which 
they have adopted they fail to give 
the rounded grace and epigram- 
matic neatness by which Goethe 
has made the rough Teutonic almost 
worthy of Propertius or the Antho- 
logia. Blank verse, which Mr. Martin 
has used most frequently, is, perhaps 
unavoidably, diffuse and explana- 
tory. Mr. Aytoun’s trochaics, on the 
other hand, are turgid, and indeed 
bombastic. The most successful 
piece is one which Mr. Martin has 
written in Mr. Aytoun’s measure :— 


PH@BUS AND HERMES, 


The deep-brow’d lord of Delos once, and Maia’s nimble-witted son, 
Contended eagerly by whom the prize of glory should be won ; 
Hermes long’d to grasp the lyre,-—the lyre Apollo hoped to gain, 


“ape 


And both their hearts were full of hope, and yet the hopes of both were vain, 
For Ares, to decide the strife, between them rudely dashed in ire, 

And waving high his falchion keen, he cleft in twain the golden lyre. 

Loud Hermes laugh’d maliciously, but at the direful deed did fall 

The deepest grief upon the heart of Phoebus and the Muses all. 


But Goethe would not have said 
‘his falchion keen.’ 


Here is an epigram which we have 
seen praised. 


EXCULPATION, 


Wilt thou dare to blame the woman for her seeming sudden changes, 
Swaying east and swaying westward, as the breezes shake the tree ? 

Fool! thy selfish thought misguides thee—find the man that never ranges ; 
Woman wavers but to seek him—Is not then the fault in thee ? 


But will the admiring reader be- 
lieve that the entire original, which 
has been inflated into this capacious 
balloon, is contained, as in a nut, in 
a brief distich, of which a very 
nearly literal transcript will stand 
as follows ?— 


You complain of the woman for roving 
from one to another : 

Where is the constant man? whem she 
is trying to find. 
Here is another specimen in the 

same high style :— 


THE SWISS ALP. 


Yesterday thy head was brown, as are the flowing locks of love, 

In the bright blue sky I watch’d thee towering, giant-like, above. 

Now thy summit, white and hoary, glitters all with silver snow, 

Which the stormy night hath shaken from its robes upon thy brow ; 

And I know that youth and age are bound with such mysterious meaning, 
As the days are link’d together, one short dream but intervening. 


Add buta few Bon Gaultier touches 
here, and could we not believe we 
were reading a highly successful 
parody of some highly meretricious 
or spasmodic modern English com- 
position? Is it conceivable that 
(by a strange Nemesis) a parodist 
may become his own original ? 
Can type and anti-type, parody and 


anti-parody be thus combined in 
one person and one poem? It 
seems strange; yet we could really 
think that the author of some 
of these English epigrams from 
Goethe had written them with 
the express object of proving it 
possible. 


The best of Mr. Aytoun’s is 
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THE BROTHERS. 


Slumber, Sleep—they were two brothers, servants to the Gods above ; 
Kind Prometheus lur’d them downwards, ever fill’d with earthly love ; 
But what Gods could bear so lightly, press’d too hard on men beneath ; 
Slumber did his brother’s duty—Sleep was deepened into Death. 


Let the reader judge by the following rough version of the letter of 
the text :— 


Slumber and Sleep, two brothers, appointed to serve the immortals, 
By Prometheus were brought hither to comfort mankind ; 

But what in heaven was light, to human creatures was Heavy, 
Slumber became our Sleep, Sleep unto mortals was Death, 


The lines entitled ‘Holy Family’ 
on page 22, we think should rather 
bear as their heading Suggested by, 
than Translated from 

HOLY FAMILY. 
O child of beauty rare— 
O mother chaste and fair— 
How happy seem they both, so far be- 
yond compare ! 
She, in her infant blest, 


And he in conscious rest, 

Nestling within the soft warm cradle of 
her breast ! 

What joy that sight might bear 

To him who sees them there, 

If, with a pure and guilt-untroubled eye, 

He look’d upon the twain, like Joseph 
standing by. 


The original (in the same rude 
style of rendering) is as follows :— 


Oh the beautiful child, and oh the most happy mother ; 
She in her infant blest, and in its mother the habe. 

What sweet longing within me this picture might not occasion, 
Were I not, Joseph, like you, calmly condemned to stand by ! 


We will end with an example of Mr. Martin’s blank verse. 
THE TEACHERS. 


What time Diogenes, unmoved and still, 

Lay in his tub, and bask’d him in the sun— 
What time Calanus clomb, with lightsome step 
And smiling cheek, up to his fiery tomb— 
What rare examples there for Philip’s son 

To curb his overmastering lust of sway, 

But that the Lord of the majestic world 

Was all too great for lessons even like these ! 


This is by no means the most 
diffuse of these pieces ; less has been 
added here than in several other in- 


stances. Yet it is surely tame, and 
unfaithful tothe spiritof the original, 
which is very nearly as follows :— 


Diogenes by his tub contenting himself with the sunshine, 
And Calanus with joy mounting his funeral pyre, 
Great examples were these for the eager offspring of Philip, 
But for the conqueror of earth were, as the earth was, too small. 


It is easy, however, to find fault, 
and very hard to avoid committing 
it. The translators say well in their 
preface :— 


It was with no small reluctance that 
they abandoned the classical measures 
in the case of the series of poems ‘In 
the Manner of the Antique.’ But be- 
lieving the idea of these exquisite pieces 
to be more important than the form, 
and to be separable from the form with- 
out serious detriment, they decided on 
adopting the metres which in their 
opinion would’ best commend them to 
the taste of English readers. For, after 
all, it is for them, and not for German 
scholars, that this volume has been 
written. Wherever, as in the case of 
the poems in irregular unrhymed 


metres, it seemed possible to preserve 
the form without injury, and indeed 
with advantage to the enjoyment of the 
poem, the translators have endeavoured 
to illustrate the rhythmical capabilities 
of our English speech, which they be- 
lieve to be far greater than is generally 
supposed, 


They may be assured, however, 
that German scholars will read their 


‘book with interest and pleasure. 


And, let it be remembered, how 
large an intermediate class there is 
of imperfect German scholars, able 
to work their way, more or less 
successfully, through the original 
text, who will yet be extremely 
glad to have the assistance of a 
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volume like this to guide them to 
the poetic purpose and significance 
of what they read, to correct and 
confirm their uncertain interpre- 
tations and constructions, and to 


Sword and Gown. TAT 


give them the power of viewing 
readily, as a whole, a poem, every 
part of which, to them, it costs time 
and trouble, and the consultation of 
a dictionary, to make out. 


A. H.C. 


SWORD AND GOWN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GUY LIVINGSTONE, 


Cuapter VIII. 


NOTHER and a much more 
reputable Council of Three sat 
that night in Miss Tresilyan’s apart- 
ments. Mr. Fullarton represented 
the male element there, and was in 
eat force. The late accession to 
is flock had decidedly raised his 
spirits: he knew how materially it 
would strengthen his hands; but, 
independently of all politic consi- 
deration, Cecil's grace and beauty 
exercised a powerful influence over 
him. Do not misconstrue this. I 
believe a thought had never crossed 
his mind relating to any living 
woman, that his own wife might not 
have known and approved; never- 
theless was it true, that Mr. Fullar- 
ton liked his penitents to be fair: 
not a very eccentric or unaccount- 
able taste either. It is a necessity 
of our nature to take more delight 
in the welfare and training of a 
beautiful and refined being, than in 
that of one who is coarse and 
awkward and ugly. Even with the 
merely animal creation we should 
experience this; and not above one 
divine in fifty is more than human, 
after all. 

So, gazing on the fair face and 
queenly figure that were then before 
him, and feeling a sort of vested in- 
terest in their possessor, the heart 
of the Pastor was merry within him; 
and he, so to speak, caroused over 
the profusely-sugared tea and well- 
buttered galette with a decorous and 
regulated joviality ; ever as he drank 
casting down the wreaths of his 
florid eloquence at the feet of his 
entertainers. In any atmosphere 
whatsoever, no matter how uncon- 

enial, those garlands were sure to 
loom. His zeal was such a hardy 
perennial that the most chilling re- 
ception could not damage its vitality. 
Principle and intention were both 


all right, of course, but they were 
clumsily carried out, and the whole 
effect was to remind one unplea- 
santly of the Clockmaker puffing his 
wares. At the most unseasonable 
times and in the most incongruous 
places, Mr. Fullarton always had an 
eye to business, introducing and 
inculcating his tenets with an as- 
surance and complacency peculiar 
to himself. Sometimes he would 
adopt the familiarly conversational, 
sometimes the theatrically effective 
style; but it never seemed to cross 
his mind that either could appear 
ridiculous or grotesque. Some 
absurd stories were told of his 
performances in this line. On one 
oceasion, they say he addressed his 
neighbour at dinner, to whom he 
had just been introduced, abruptly 
thus: ‘ You see, what we want is— 
more Faith,’ in precisely the manner 
and tone of a gourmet suggesting 
that ‘the soup would be all the 
better for a little more seasoning ;’ 
or of Mr. Chouler asserting, ‘ the 
farmers must be protected, sir.’ 
On another, meeting for the first 
time a very pious and wealthy old 
man (I believe a joint-stock bank 
director), he proceeded to sound 
him as to his ‘experiences.’ The 
unsuspecting elder, rather flattered 
by the interest taken in his welfare, 
and never dreaming that such com- 
munications could be anything but 
privileged and confidential, parted 
with his information pretty freely. 
Mr. Fullarton was so delighted at 
what he heard that he turned sud- 
denly round to the mixed assembly 
and cried out, ‘Why, here’s a 
blesséd old Barzillai!’ His face 
was beaming, like that of an enthu- 
siastic numismatist who stumbles 
upon a rare Commodus or an au- 
thentic Domitian. There were 
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several people present of his own 
way of thinking; but some, even 
among these, felt very il! afterwards 
from their efforts to repress their 
laughter. The miserable individual 
thus endued with the ‘robe of 
honour’ would have infinitely pre- 
ferred the most scandalously abusive 
epithet to that fervid compliment. 

e would have parted with half his 
bank shares at a discount (they were 
paying about 14 per cent. then—you 
ean get them tolerably cheap now) 
to have been able to sink into his 
shoes on the spot; indeed these 
were almost large enough to form 
convenient places of refuge. It had 
a very bad effect on him: he never 
again unbosomed himself on any 
subject to man, woman, or child. 
Even in his last illness—though he 
must have had one or two trouble- 
some things on his mind, unless he 
had peculiar ideas, as to the pro- 
priety of ruining widows and 
orphans—he declined to commit 
himself, 


But locked the secret in his breast, 
And died in silence, unconfessed. 


On that Saturday night, to one of 
the party at all events, Mr. Fullar- 
ton’s presence was very welcome. 
Mrs. Danvers was somewhat of a 
hard-drinker in theology, and, like 
other intemperate people, was not 
over particular as to the quality of 
the liquors set before her, provided 
ony that a were hot and strong, 
and unstinted. The succulent and 
highly-flavoured eloquence to which 
she was listening suited her palate 
exactly, besides which, the chaplain’s 
peculiar opinions happened to coin- 
cide perfectly with her own. As 
the evening progressed she got more 
and more exhilarated; and at length 
could not forbear intimating ‘how 
sincerely she valued the privilege 
of sitting under so eminent a 
divine.’ 

The latter made a scientific little 
bow, elaborated evidently by long 
practice, expressive at once of grati- 
fication and humility. 

‘A privilege, if such it be, dear 
Mrs. Danvers, that some of my con- 
——— estimate but very lightly. 

ou would hardly believe how many 


members of my flock I scarcely 
know, except by name. It is a sore 
temptation to discouragement. I 
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fear that Major Keene’s pernicious 
example is indeed contagious, and 
that his evil communications have 
corrupted many—alas! too many.’ 
He rounded off the period with a 
ponderous professional sigh. 

Miss Tresilyan was leaning back 
in her arm-chair: as the wood-fire 
sprang up brightly and sank again 
suddenly,her great deep eyes seemed 
to flash back the fitful gleams. It 
was long since she had spoken. In 
truth, she had been drawing largely 
upon her piety, at first, to make her- 
self feel interested, and, when this 
failed, upon her courtesy, to appear 
so; but she was conscious of re- 
lapses more and more frequent into 
the dreary regions of Boredom. 
Everybody would agree with every- 
hody else so completely! A bold 
contradiction, a stinging sarcasm, or 
a caustic retort, would have been 
worth anything just then to take off 
the cloying taste of the everlasting 
honey. She roused herself at these 
last words enough to ask languidly, 
* What has he done ?’ 

There could not be a simpler 
question, nor one put more care- 
lessly ; but it was rather a ‘facer’ 
to Mr. Fullarton, who dealt in ge- 
neralities as a rule, and objected to 
being brought to book about parti- 
culars—considering, indeed, such a 
line of argument as indicative of a 
cavilling and narrow-minded dispo- 
sition in his interlocutor. 

‘Well,’ he said, not without 
hesitation, ‘ Major Keene has only 
once been to church ; and, I believe, 
has spoken scoffingly since of the 
discourse he heard : Pomme there. 
Yet I may say I was more than 
usually “ supported” on that occa- 
sion.” The man’s thorough air of 
conviction softened somewhat the 
absurd effect of his childish vanity. 

Cecil would have been sorry to 
confess how much excuse she felt 
inclined to admit just then for the 
sins both of commission and omis- 
sion—sins, that at another time, 
when her faculties were fresh and 
her judgment unbiassed, she might 
have looked upon as anything but 
venial. Ah, Mr. Fullarton, the seed 
you have scattered so profusely to- 
night is beginning to bear fruit 
already you never dreamt of. Beet- 
root and turnips will not succeed on 
every soil. It must be long before 
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a remunerative erop of these can be 
gathered from the breezy upland 
which for centuries, till the heather 
was burned, has worn a robe of un- 
commercial but imperial purple. 

Nevertheless, Miss Tresilyan 
frowned perceptibly. It looked very 
much as if Keene had been amusing 
himself at her expense when he 
affected an interest in her leading 
the choir. Unwittingly to ‘make 
sport for the men of war in Gath’ 
by no means suited the fancy of that 
haughty ladye. 

‘It is very wrong of him not to 
come to church,’ she observed after 
a pause (for the sin of sarcasm dis- 
approval was not so ready, and she 
made the most of scanty means of 
condemnation). ‘Yet scarcely 
think he can be actively hostile. 
You know he almost lives with the 
Molyneuxs, and has great influence 
with them. Do they not attend 
regularly ?” 

Mr. Fullarton admitted that they 
did. ‘But,’ said he, ‘constant in- 
tercourse with such a man must 
ere long have its injurious effect. 
Indeed, I felt it my bounden 
duty to warn Mrs. Molyneux on the 
subject. I grieve to say she treated 


my admonition with a very unwar- 
rantable levity.’ 

Mrs. Danvers’s sympatheticgroan 
was promptly at the service of the 


speaker; fortunately, turning to 
thank her for it by a look, he missed 
detecting her pupil’s smile. She 
could fancy so well Fanny’s little 
moue, combining amusement, vexa- 
tion, and impertinence, while under- 
going the ecclesiastical censure. 

‘You must be merciful to Mrs. 
Molyneux,’ she remarked, with a 
demure gravity that did her credit 
under the circumstances. ‘She is 
my greatest friend, you know. 
When a wife is so very fond of her 
husband, surely there is some excuse 
for her adopting his prejudices for 
and against people ?’ 

The Pastor brightened up sud- 
denly: he had just recollected 
another fact to fire off against the 
béte noir. 

‘I forgot to tell you that Major 
Keene is much addicted to play, and 
besides is intimate with the Vicomte 
de Chiteaumesnil. Noscitur a 
sociis.” The reverend man was an 
indifferent classic; but he had a 
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way of flashing scraps out of gram- 
mars and Azalecta Minora before 
women and others unlikely to be 
down upon him, as if they were quo- 
tations from some recondite author. 

‘You cannot mean that cripple 
who is drawn about in a wheel- 
chair?’ Cecil asked. ‘ We saw. him 
to-day, only for a moment, for he 
drew his cloak over his face as we 
passed. I never saw such a melan- 
choly wreck ; and I pitied him so 
much that I fear he will haunt me. 

Far deeper would have been the 
compassion, had she guessed at the 

ang that shot straight to Armand’s 
cm as he veiled his blasted fea- 
tures and haggard eyes, — feeling 
bitterly, that such as he were not 
worthy to look upon her in the 
glory of her brilliant beauty. 

‘A notorious atheist and profli- 
gate,’ was the reply. ‘ We cannot 
regard his sore affliction in any 
other light than a judgment—a 
manifest judgment, dear Miss Tre- 
silyan.’ 

There was grave disapproval and 
just a shade of contempt in the face 
of one of his hearers as she said— 
‘ The hand of God is laid so heavily 
there, that man may surely forbear 
him.’ But Mrs. Danvers struck in 
to her favourite’s rescue, rejoicing 
in an opportunity of displaying her 
partisanship. 

‘ A judgment, of course. It would 
be sinful to doubt it. Besides, do 
not others suffer?’ (She cast up her 
eyes here pointedly, as though she 
said, ‘There may be more perfect 
saints ; but if you want a fair speci- 
men of the fine Old English martyr 
—me voici.’) ‘Cecil, my love, I 
wonder you did not perceive Major 
Keene’s true character at once. 
You were talking to him a good 
deal the other day.’ 

‘He did not favour me with any 
remarkably heretical opinions,’ Miss 
Tresilyan replied carelessly. ‘ Per- 
haps they have been exaggerated. 
At all events he is not likely to do 
us much harm. Don’t you think 
we are safe, Bessie? Dick does not 
care much for play; and his ideas 
on religious subjects are so very 
simple, that it would be hard to un- 
settle them.’ 

Clearly she thought the topic was 
exhausted, but it had a strange 
fascination for Mr. Fullarton. One 
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of the many goodnatured people, 
who especially abound in those 
semi-English continental towns, had 
been kind enough to quote, or mis- 
quote, to him aremark of Royston’s 
about that sermon; and on this 
topic the Chaplain was very vulner- 
able. He would have forgiven a 
real substantial injury far sooner 
than a depreciation of his dis- 
courses. 

Was he one whit weaker or more 
suceptible than his fellows? I 
think not. All the philosophy on 
earth will not teach us to endure 
without wincing a mosquito’s bite. 
The hardiest hero bears about him 
one spot where an ivy leaf clinging 
intercepted the petrifying water—a 
tiny out-of-the-way spot, not very 
near the head or heart, but palpable 
enough to be stricken by Paris’ 
arrow or Hagen’s spear. Cesar is 
very sensitive about that bald crown 
of his, and fears lest even the laurel 
wreath should cover itbut meagrely. 
Many wars, since that which 
brought Ilium to the dust, might 
have been traced to slighted vanity; 
and many excellent Christians have 
waxed quite es wroth as_ the 
Queen of heathenish heaven about 
the sprete injuria forme. (Do you 
think this is a peculiarly feminine 
failing? I have seen a First-Class 
man and [Ireland Scholar look 
massacres at the child of his bosom 
friend, when the unconscious inno- 
cent made disagreeable remarks on 
his personal appearance, alluding 
particularly to the shape of his nose, 
which was not Phidian. He has 
since been heard to speak of that 
terrible deed in Bethlehem, as a pain- 
ful but justifiable measure of poli- 
tical expediency; and is inclined, on 
many grounds, to excuse.and sym- 

athize with the stern Idumean.) 

he insult offered to the ambassa- 
dor in Tarentum was only the out- 
break of a single drunkard’s bruta- 
lity; but all the wealth of the fair 
City of Phalanthus did not suffice to 
pay the account for washing the 
soiled robe white again; and blood 
enough ran down her streets to have 
quenched some blazing temples, 
before the Romans would give her 
a receipt in full. 

Arguing from these data, we may 
conclude that Mr. Fullarton was 
labouring under a slight delusion 
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in believing (which he did sincerely) 
that only a pure and disinterested 
zeal for the welfare of his fiock 
impelled him to say—‘I shall make 
it my business to inquire more fully 
into Major Keene’s antecedents. I 
am convinced there is something 
discreditable in the background, and 
it may be well to be armed with 
proofs in case of need.’ ; 

Though he may have deceived 
himself completely as to the nature 
of the spirit that possessed him, 
Cecil Tresilyan was more clear- 
sighted. She had not failed to 
remark a certain vicious twinkle in 
the speaker’s eye and a deeper 
flush on his ruddy countenance, 
betokeningrather a mundane resent- 
ment. Her lip began to curl. 

* How very disagreeable some of 
your duties must be. No doubt 
you interpret them correctly ; but 
in this case perhaps it would be well 
to be quite sure before acting on the 
offensive. If 1 were a man—even 
a clergyman—I don’t think I should 
like to have Major Keene for my 
declared enemy.’ 

The text with which the chaplain 
enforced his reply—expressive of 
a determination to keep his own 
line at all hazards, strong in the 
rectitude of his cause—had better 
not be quoted here, especially as it 
was not apposite enough to ‘lay’ 
the contradictory spirit that was 
alive in his fair opponent. (How 
very angry Cecil would have been, if 
she had been told, ten minutes ago, 
that such an expression would apply 
toher!) The temptation to answer 
sharply was so powerful, that she 
took refuge in distant coldness. 

‘You quite misunderstand me, 
Mr. Fullarton. I never dreamt of 
offering advice ; it would have been 
excessively presumptuous in me, 
especially as [ have not the faintest 
interest in the subject we have been 
talking about. Need we discuss it 
any longer? I think Major Keene 
has been too highly honoured al- 
ready.’ 

That weary look was so manifest 
now on the beautiful face that even 
the chaplain, albeit tenacious of his 

osition as a sea-anemone, felt that, 
for once, he had overstayed his time 
and was perilling his popularity. So, 
after an expansive benediction, and 
an entreaty that they would be 
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early at church on the morrow, he 
went ‘ to his own place.’ 

With a sigh of admiration— 
‘ What an excellent man. and how 
well he talks!’ said Bessie Danvers. 

With a sigh of relief—‘ He talks 
a great deal, and it is very late,’ 
said Cecil Tresilyan. 


—_— 


CuHartTer IX. 


From his ‘coign of vantage’ in 
the reading-desk the next morning, 
Mr. Fullarton surveyed a crowded 
congregation, serenely complacent 
and hopeful, as a farmer in August 
looking down from the hillside on 
— billows of waving grain. 

isitors had been pouring in rather 
fast during the week; and there was 
a vague general impression, which 
no individual would have owned, 
that they were to hear something 
unusually good. For once expecta- 
tion was not to be disappointed—a 
remarkable fact, when one considers 
how much dissatisfaction is created, 
as a rule, in the popular mind, by 
the shortcomings of eclipses, pro- 
eessions, Vesuvian eruptions, new 
operas, and other advertised attrac- 
tions, natural and artificial. The 
singing was really a success. Miss 
Tresilyan’s magnificent voice did 
its duty nobly, and did no more. 
Without overpowering or singling 
itself out from the others, it lured 
them on to follow where they could 
never have gone alone: the choir 
was kept in perfect order without 
even knowing that it was disciplined. 

There was an elderly Englishman 
who had resided at Dorade ever 
since he had a slight difference of 
opinion with the Bankruptcy Court 
a quarter of a century back. Drift- 
ing helplessly and aimlessly about 
Europe in search of employment, 
he had taken root where he came 
ashore, and vegetated, as floating 
weeds willdo. He picked up rather 
a precarious livelihood by acting as 
a species of factotum to his country- 
‘men in the season, ministering, not 
injudiciously, to their myriad whims 
and necessities. Amongst his mul- 
tifarious functions, perhaps the most 
respectable and permanent was that 
of clerk to the English Chapel. He 
was by no means a very religious 
man, nor were his morals quite 
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unexceptionable; but he had com- 

letely identified himself with the 
ortunes and interests of that modest 
building. A sneer at its capabilities 
or a doubt as to its prospects would 
exasperate him at any time far more 
than a direct insult to himself (to 
be sure there was little self-respect 
left to be offended). When disguised 
in drink, which was the ease tole- 
rably often, he generally proposed 
to settle the question by the ordeal 
of battle, and was only to be appeased 
by an apology or a great deal more 
liquor. 

On this occasion the success and 
the singing combined—for excess 
and hardship had not quite deadened 
a good ear for music—moved the old 
castaway strangely. His thoughts 
wandered back to the misused days 
when he had friends and a position 
and character; when he was a 
householder and vestryman, and 
even dreamt ambitiously of a 
churchwardenship. He could see 
distinctly his own pew, with the 
grey worm-eaten panels, where he 

ad sat many and many a warm 
afternoon, resisting sternly, as be- 
came a man of mark in the parish, 
treacherous inclinations to slumber. 
He saw the ponderous brown gal- 
lery—eyesore to archxologists— 
which held the village choir: there 
they were, with the sun streaming 
in on their heads through the 
western window, till even the faded 
red cushion in front deepened into 
rich crimson, chanting their quaint 
old anthems with right good courage, 
though every one got lost in the 
second line, and, after much inde- 
pendent exertion of the lungs, just 
came up in time to join in the grand 
final mo He saw the mild-faced, 
grey-haired parson mounting slowly 
the pulpit-stairs, adjusting and ma- 
neeuvring the refractory gown that 
would come off his shoulders with 
the nervous gesture which, begin- 
ning in timidity, had grown into a 
habit that was part of the man. 
More plainly than all—he saw a low 
greenmound just beyond the chancel 
walls, where One was sleeping who 
had lavished on him all the treasures 
of arare unselfish trusting love; the 
dear meek little wife, who was so 
proud of her husband’s few poor 
talents, so indulgent to his many 
failings, who ever had an excuse 
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ready to answer his self-reproaches, 
whose weak thin hand was always 
strong enough to pluck him back 
from ruin and dishonour, till it 
grew stiff and cold. She knew it, 
too, for he remembered the wail 
that burst from her lips when she 
thought she was alone, the night 
before she died—‘ Ah, who will save 
him now that I am gone?’ How 
miserable and lonely he was long 
after they buried her! How inces- 
santly he used to repeat those last 
words, meant to be comforting, that 
she spoke, with her arm wound 
round his neck—*‘ Darling, you have 
been so very, very kind to me!’ So 
it went on, till the devil of drink, 
choosing his time cunningly, entered 
into him and battled with and drove 
out the angel. A strange resur- 
rection! Memories that had died 
years ago, withering from very 
shame, began to curl and twine 
themselves round the hard battered 
heart as tenderly as ever. These 


pictures of the past were still vivid 
and clear, when he became aware of 
a dimness in his eyes that blinded 
them toall real surrounding objects; 
he felt so surprised that it broke the 
sews : tears had almost forgotten 
t 


e way to his eyes. 

Not very - yable, is it, that a 
prosaic elderly clerk should dream 
all this during the three last verses 
of a hymn? Well, the steadiest 
imagination is apt to disregard 
sometimes the proprieties of place ; 
and as for space—of course the 
visions of the night are quicker on 
the wing than their rivals of the day; 
yet there must be some analogy, 
and, they say, we pass through the 
vicissitudes of half a lifetime in the 
few seconds before we wake. 

Cecil was really pleased with the 
result of the singing. She would 
have been even more so had it not 
been for the marked expression of 
approval on the face of Royston 
Keene. It was evident she had been 
on her trial. The cool, tranquil, 
appreciative smile was very pro- 
voking. It made her feel for the 
moment like a prima donna on her 
first appearance at a new theatre. 

Unusually eloquent and verbose 
was the sermon that day, for not 
only was the preacher aware that 
bright eyes looked upon his deeds, 
but he saw his enemies in the front 
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of the battle. Surely all extempo- 
raneous speakers, in Court, pulpit, 
or senate, must be accessible to such 
external influences. It ought not 
to be so, of course, but I fancy it zs. 
Would John Knox have been so 
fiery in denunciation if those wicked 
maids of honour had not derided 
him? I doubt, if a discourse deli- 
vered in an Union would ever soar 
to sublimity, even if the excellent 
paupers could be supposed to un- 
derstand it. So, with every sentence 
more plaintive grew Mr. Fullarton’s 
lamentations over worldlings and 
their vanities, more bitter his in- 
vectives against those who, having 
themselves broken out of the fold, 
seek to lead others astray. An oc- 
casional gesture— something too 
expressive—was not needed to point 
his animadversions. The object of 
them sat, with his head slightly 
bent, neither by frown nor smile 
betraying that a single allusion had 
gone home. ‘The simple truth was, 
that he scarcely caught one word. 
The last cadence of sweeter tones 
was still lingering in his ears, and 
had locked them fast against all 
other sounds. The energetic divine 
might have poured out upon his 
guilty head yet stormier vials, and 
he would never have heard one roll 
of the thunder. However, the 
dearest friends must part, and all 
orations must come to an end, ex- 
cept those of the much-desiderated 
Chisholm Anstey,‘of whom an old- 
world Parliament was not worthy ; 
so, after ‘a burst of forty-five 
minutes without a check,’ the chap- 
lain dismissed his beloved hearers 
to their digestion.. 

The stream, as it flowed out, 
divided, and broke up into small 
pools of conversation. Miss Tre- 
silyan and her chaperone joined the 
Molyneux party, just as Fanny was 
saying to Keene that ‘ she hoped he 
would profit by much in the sermon 
that was evidently meant for him.’ 

‘Was he personal?’ the latter 
asked, so indifferently !—‘I didn’t 
notice it. Well, I suppose it amuses 
him, and it certainly does not hurt 
me.’ (Mrs. Danvers sniffed indig- 
nantly—a form of protest to which 
her nose, from its construction, was 
eminently adapted ; but he went on 
before she could speak)—‘ Miss 
Tresilyan, will you allow perhaps 
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the unworthiest member of the con- 
gregation to express an opinion that 
the singing went off superbly ?” 

Her beautiful eyes glittered some- 
what disdainfully. ‘Thank you, 
you are very good. But I think 
you have hardly a right to be criti- 
eal. I should like to have some 
one’s opinion who is really interested 
in the chapel. It was scarcely 
worth taking so much trouble to 
appear so the other day. You know 
what Liston said about the penny ? 
“Tt is not the value of the thing, 
but one hates to be imposed upon.” 
Delusions are not so agreeable as 
illusions, Major Keene.’ 

Royston was very much pleased. 
He liked above all things to see a 
woman stand up to him defiantly ; 
indeed, if they were worth ‘ setting 
to with,’ he always tried to get them 
to spar as soon as possible, to find 
out if they had any idea of hitting 
straight. He did not betray his 
satisfaction, though, as he answered 
quite calmly, ‘ Pardon me, I could 
not be so impertinent as to attempt 
a “delusion” on so short an ac- 
quaintance. I deny the charge dis- 
tinctly. I believe that residence in 
Dorade, and a certain amount of 
subscription, constitute a member of 
Mr. Fullarton’s congregation, and 
give one a franchise. He has not 
thought fit to excommunicate me 
publicly, as yet. I really was in- 
terested in the subject, for I fully 
meant to go to church this morning, 
and I mean to go again.’ 

Insensibly they had walked on in 
advance of the others. She shook 
her head with a saucy incredulity— 
‘I am no believer in sudden conver- 
sions.’ 

‘Nor I; I was not speaking of 
such; but I am very fond of good 
singing, and I would go anywhere 
to hear it. Did our chaplain include 
hypocrisy among my other disquali- 
fications for decent society last 
night? I understand he is good 
enough to furnish a catalogue of 
them to all new comers.’ 

Cecil certainly had not abused 
him then; so there was not the 
slightest necessity for her looking 
guilty and conscious, both of which 
she felt she was doing as she replied 
—‘Iam sure Mr. Fullarton would 
not asperse any one’s. character 
knowingly. He could only speak 
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from a sense of duty, perhaps not a 
pleasant one.’ 

‘Quite so,’ said Royston; ‘I 
don’t quarrel with him for any fair 
professional move. If he thinks it 
necessary or expedient to prejudice 
indifferent people against me, he is 
clearly right todo so. Ah! I see, 
you think I dislike him. I don’t, 
indeed. Morally and physically, 
he seems a little too unctuous, that’s 
all. Capital clergyman for a cold 
climate! Fancy how useful he 
would be in an Arctic expedition. 
They might save his salary in 
Arnott’s stoves: I’m certain he 
radiates.’ 

Miss Tresilyan knew that it was 
wrong to smile. But she had an 
unfortunately quick perception of 
the ridiculous, and the struggles of 
principle against a sense of humour 
were not always successful. She 
would not give up her point, though. 
‘I cannot think that you judge him 
fairly,’ she persisted. 

‘Perhaps not; but there is a 
large class who would scarcely be 
much moved by stronger and abler 
words than, I suppose, we heard to- 
day—spoken as they were spoken. 
These preachers wont study the 
fitness of things; that’s the worst of 
it. I have known a garrison-chap- 
lain deliver a discourse that, I am 
convinced, was composed for a visi- 
tation. It seems absurd to hear a 
man warning us against a particular 
sin, and threatening us with all 
sorts of penalties if we indulge in 
it, when it is impossible that he 
himself should ever have felt the 
temptation. We want some one 
who can find out the harmless side 
of our character, as well as the 
diseased part, and work upon it. 
Such a person may be as strict and 
harsh as he pleases, but he is lis- 
tened to.’ He paused for a moment, 
and went on in a graver tone—‘ 1 
think it might have done even me 
some good, when I was younger, to 
have talked for half an hour with 
the man who wrote “ How Amyas 
threw his sword away.”’ 

Cecil could not disagree with him 
now, nor did she wish to do so. 
She liked those last words of his 
better than any he had spoken. 
Remember, she was born and bred 
in the honest west country, where 
one, at least, of their own prophets 
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hath honour. If you want to in- 
dulge your enthusiasm for the 
Rector of Eversley, let your next 
walking-tour turn thitherwards ; 
for on all the seaboard from Ports- 
mouth to Penzance, there is never 
a woman—maid, wife, or widow— 
that will say you nay. 

Keene saw his advantage, but 
was far too wise to follow it up then. 
The weaker sex, as a rule, are acute 
but not very close reasoners: they 
mix up their majors and minors wit 
a charming recklessness; and, if 
innocent of nothing else, are gene- 
rally guiltless of a syllogism. It 
follows that, in the course of an 
argument, it is easy enough to en- 
tangle them in their talk. When 
such a chance occurs, don’t come 
down upon your pretty antagonists 
with, ‘1 thought you said so and 
so,’ but be politic as well as gene- 
rous, and pass it by. They will do 
more justice to your self-denial than 
they would have done to your 
dialectic talents. Corinna loves to 
be contradicted, but hates to be 
convinced, and dreads no monster 
so much as a_ short-horned—di- 
lemma. She may forgive the first 
offence as inadvertent, but ‘one 
more such victory and you are lost.’ 
Think how often clemency has suc- 
ceeded where severity would have 
failed. What did that discreet 
Eastern emir, when he found his 
fair young wife sleeping in a garden, 
where she had no earthly business 
to be? He laid his drawn sabre 
softly across her neck, and retired 
without breaking her )slumbers. 
The cold blade was the first thing 
Zuleika felt when she woke; I 
cannot guess what her sensations 
were; but when she gave the weapon 
back to her solemn lord, she pressed 
her rosy lips thrice on the blue 
steel, and made a vow that she 
most probably kept; and Hussein 
Bey never was happier, than when 
he drew her back to his broad 
breast, looking into her face silently 
with his calm, grave smile. 

I fancy our sisters enter into an 
argument with more simple good 
faith and eagerness than we are 
wont to indulge in ; so that it is pro- 
bably easier to tease and exasperate 
them, which is amusing enough 
while it lasts. But no doubt it 
hurts them sometimes more than 
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we are aware of; and, after all, 
breaking a butterfly on the wheel 
is poor pastime, and not a very 
athletic sport. The glory, too, to 
be won is so small, that it scarcely 
compensates for the pain we inflict, 
and may, perchance, eventually 
feel. Is Achilles inclined to be 
proud of the strength of his arm, 
or the keenness of his falchion, as he 
grovels in the dust at the slain 
Amazon’s side? Nay, he would 
give half his laurels to be able to 
close that awful gaping wound—to 
see the proud lips soften for a 
moment from their immutable scorn 
—to detect the faintest tremor in 
the long white limbs that never will 
stir again. 

The solemnity of these illustra- 
tions, in' which battles, murders, and 
sudden deaths are mingled, will 
— that I regard the subject as 

y no means trivial, but am sincerely 
anxious to warn my comrades 
against yielding to a temptation 
which assails us daily. 

On these principles the Cool 
Captain acted, then. His gay laugh 
opened a bridge to the retreating 
enemy as he said, ‘ How my poor 
character must have been worried 
last night! I wish Mrs. Molyneux 
had been there. She is good enough 
to stand up for her old friend some- 
times. I could hardly expect you 
to take so much trouble for a very 
recent acquaintance.’ 

‘Of course not,’ replied Cecil. 
‘I was not in a position to contra- 
dict anything, even if I had wished 
to do so. But, I remember, I 
thought I would speak to you about 
my brother. You know enough of 
him already to guess why I am 
nervous abouthim. I almost forced 
him to take me abroad; and he is 
exposed to so many more dangers 
here than at home. Please, don’t 
encourage him to play, or tempt him 
into anything wrong. Indeed, I 
don’t mean to speak harshly or un- 
courteously, so you need not be 
angry.’ 

She raised her eyes to her com- 
a with a pretty pleading. 
ie met them fairly. Whatever 
his intentions might be, no one 
could say that the Major ever 
shrank from looking friend or foe 
in the face. 

‘I am sorry that you should 
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think the warning necessary. Sup- 

osing that it were so—on my 

onour, heis safe from me. Ishould 
like to alter your opinion of me, if 
it were possible. Will you give me 
achance?’? The others joined them 
before she could reply ; but more 
than once that day Cecil wondered 
whether, even during their short 
acquaintance, she had not sometimes 
dealt scanty justice to Royston 
Keene. 


CHaprTer X. 


There is a pleasant theory—That 
every woman may be loved, once at 
least in her life, if she so wills it. 
It must be true: how, otherwise, 
can you account for the number of 
hard-featured visages—lighted up 
by no redeeming ray of intellect— 
that preside at ‘ good men’s feasts,’ 
and confrontthem at their fire-sides P 
How do the husbands manage? 
Do they, from constantly contem- 

lating an inferior type of creation, 
ose their comparing and discrimi- 
nating powers; so that, like the 
Australian and Pacific aborigines, 
they come to regard as points of 
beauty. peculiarities that a more ad- 
vanced civilization shrinks from ? 
Or do their visual organs actually 
become impaired, like those of cap- 
tives, who can see clearly only in 
their own dungeon’s twilight, and 
flinch before the full glare of day ? 
If neither of these is the case, 
they must sometimes sympathize 
with that dreary dilemma of Bias, 
which the adust Aldrich quotes in 
grim irony—Ei pev xaAdny, ebes 
xoivny, ei 8 aiocxpay, roivny. (Whether 
of the two horns impaled the sage 
of Priéne?) Some, of course, are 
fully alive to the outward defects of 
their partners; but few are so can- 
did as the old Berkshire squire, 
who, looking after his spouse as she 
left the room, said pensively—‘ Ex- 
cellent creature, that! I’ve liked 
her better every day for twenty 
years, but I’ve always thought she’s 
the plainest-headed woman in Eng- 
land!’ Fewer still would wish to 
emulate the sturdy plain-speaking 
of the ‘gudeman’ in the Scottish 
ballad, who, when his witch-wife 
boasted how she bloomed intobeauty 
after drinking the ‘ wild-flowerwine,’ 
replied undauntedly— 
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* Ye lee, ye lee, ye ill womyn, 
Sae loud I hear ye lee ; 

The ill-faured’st wife i’ the kingdom of 
Fife, 

Is comely compared wi’ thee,’ ‘ 


He could stand all the other mar- 
vels of the Sabbat; but that was 
too much for his credulity. 

No doubt many of these Ugl 
Princesses are endowed with excel- 
lent sterling qualities. The old 
Border legend says, there never was 
a happier match than that of 
‘ Muckle-mou’ed Meg,’ though her 
husband married her reluctantly, 
with a halter tightening round his 
neck. But such advantages lie 
below the surface, and take some 
time in being appreciated. The 
first process of captivation is what 
I don’t understand ; unless, indeed, 
there are sparkles in the quartz, in- 
visible to common eyes, that tell the 
experienced gold-seeker of a rich 
vein near. 

Well, we will allow the proposi- 
tion with which we started; but do 
you suppose its converse would hold 
equally good—That every woman 
could love once, if she wished it? 
Nine out of ten of them would, I 
daresay, answer boldly in the affir- 
mative; but in a few rather sad and 
weary faces you might read some- 
thing more than a doubt about this ; 
and lips, not so red and full as they 
once were, on which the wintr 
smile comes but rarely, could te 
perhaps a different story. The pre- 
cise mould that will fit some fancies 
is as hard to find as the slipper of 
Cendrillon; and so, in default of 
the fairy chaussure, the small white 
foot goes on its road unshod, and 
the stones and briers gall it cruelly. 

With men it does not so much 
matter. They have always the 
counteracting resources of bodily 
and mental exertion, against which 
the affections can make but little 
head. Indeed, some of the most 
distinguished in arts, in arms, if not 
in song, seem to have gone down 
to their graves without ever giving 
themselves time to indulge in any 
one of these. Perhaps they never 
missed a sentiment, which would 
have been very much in their way 
if they had felt it. If all tales are 
true, mathematics are a very effec- 
tual Nénuphar. But with women 
it is different. Zhey can’t be always 
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clambering up unexplored peaks, or 
inventing improvements in gunnery, 
or commanding Irregular corps, or 
bringing in faultless Reform Bills, 
or finding out constellations, or 
shooting big game, or resorting to 
any of ow thousand and one safety- 
valves to superfluous excitement. 
Are crochet, or crossed letters, or 
charity-schools, or even Cochins 
and Créve-ceurs, so entirely en- 
grossing as to drown for ever the 
reproaches of Nature, that will make 
herself heard? If not, surely the 
most phlegmatically proper of her 
sex does sometimes feel sad and dis- 
satisfied when she thinks that she 
has never been able to care for any 
one more than for her own brother. 
It must seem hard that, when the 
frost of old age comes on, she shall 
not have even a memory to look 
back upon, to warm her. But in 
the world here, such temptations to 
discontent abound; but the most 
guileless votary of the Sacré Ceur 
might confess regrets and misgiv- 
ings like these without meriting any 
extra allowance of fast and scourge. 

If we were to reckon up the cases 
we have heard, of women who have 
‘gone wrong, and made, if not 
mésalliances, at least marriages in- 
explicable on any rational grounds, 
it would fill up a long summer's 
day, even without drawing on darker 
recollections of post-nuptial trans- 
gression. In these last cases, 
perhaps, the altar and absolute in- 
difference was a more dangerous 
element, than Mrs. Malaprop’s 
‘little aversion,’ which is, at all 
events, a positive thing to work 
upon. Lethargies are harder to 
eure, they say, than fevers. Cer- 
tainly they have the warning ex- 
amples of others who have so erred, 
and paid for it by a life-long repen- 
tance; but that never has stopped 
them yet, and never will. Re- 
member the reply of the débutante 
to her austere parent, when the 
latter refused to take her to a ball, 
saying that ‘ she had seen the folly 
of such things.’—‘ I want to see the 
folly of them too.’ Few of us men 
ean realize the feeling that, with 
our sisters, may account for, though 
not excuse, much folly and sin. 
They see others happy all around 
them: it is hard to fast when so 
many are feasting. So there comes 
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a shameful sense of ignorance—a 
vague, eager desire for knowledge, 
—a terror of an isolation deep- 
ening and darkening upon them, 
and a determination, at any risks, 
to baulk, at least, that enemy 
—and so, like the poor Lady of 
Shalott, they grow restless, and 
reckless, and rebellious, at last. 
They are safe where they are, but 
the days have so much of dull same- 
ness that there is a sore temptation 
in the unknown peril. ‘ Better,’ 
they say, ‘ than the close atmosphere 
of the guarded castle, and the 
phantasms of fairy-land, one draught 
of the fresh outer air—-one glimpse 
of real life and nature--one taste of 
substantial joys and sorrows that 
shall wake all the pulses of woman- 
hood; even though the experience 
be brief and dearly bought ; though 
the web woven while we sat dream- 
ing must surely be rent in twain; 
aye, even though the curse, too, 
may follow very swiftly, and the 
swans be waiting at the gate, that 
shall bear us down to our burying. 
If staid and cold-blooded virgins 
and matrons are not exempt from 
these disagreeable self-reproaches, 
how did it fare with Cecil Tresilyan, 
in whom the energy of a strong 
temperament was stirring like the 
spring-sap in a young oak-tree? 
Should she die, conscious of the 
possession of such a wealth of love, 
with none to share or inherit it? 
She had seen such numbers of her 
friends and acquaintance ‘ pair off,’ 
that she began to envy at last the 
facility of attachment that she had 
been wont to hold in scorn. Very 
many reflections of ‘lovers lately 
wed’ had been cast upon her mirror, 
and yet the One knightly shadow 
was long in coming. an it be 
that yonder gleam through the trees 
is the flash of his distant armour ? 
I hope this illustrated edition of 
rather an old theory has not bored 
you much; because it would have 
been just as simple to have said at 
once that, as the days went on in 
Dorade, and they were thrown con- 
stantly into each other's society, 
Major Keene began to monopolize 
much more of Cecil Tresilyan’s 
thoughts than she would have al- 
lowed, if she could have helped it : 
for, though she considered Mr. 
Fullarton’s testimony unfairly 
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biassed by prejudice, she could not 
doubt that Royston was by no means 
the most eligible object to centre 
her young affections upon. He 
carefully avvided discussion or dis- 
play of any of his peculiar opinions 
in her presence; and on such oc- 
easions seemed inclined to soften 
his habitually sardonic and depre- 
ciatory tone. Once or twice, 
they did disagree, she observed that 
he contrived to make some one else 
take her side, and then argued the 
point, as long as he thought it worth 
while, with the last opponent. Be- 
yond the courtesy which invariably 
marked his demeanour towards her 
sex, this was the only sign of es- 
pecial deference that he had shown. 
She never could detect the faintest 
approach to the adulation that hun- 
dreds had paid her, and which she 
had wearied of long ago. Never- 
theless, she knew perfectly that on 
many subjects, generally considered 
all-important, they differed as widely 
as the poles. 

Perpetual struggles between the 
spirit and the flesh made Cecil’s 
heart an odd sort of debateable 
land: if she could not always ensure 
success and supremacy to the right 
side, she certainly did endeavour to 
preserve the balance of power. 
Personally she rather disliked Mr. 
Fullarton, but she seemed to look 
upon him as the embodiment of a 
principle, and the symbol of an 
abstraction. He represented there 
the Establishment which she had 
always been taught to venerate ; 
and so she felt bound, as far as pos- 
sible, to favour and support him ; 
just as Goring and Wilmot, and 
many more wild Cavaliers, fearing 
neither God nor devil, mingled in 
their war-cry church as well as king. 
(Rather a rough comparison to ap- 
ply to a well-intentioned demoiselle 
of the nineteenth century, but, I 
fancy, a correct one.) Thus, if she 
indulged herself in a long téte-a-téte 
with Keene, she was sure to be ex- 
traordinarily civil to the chaplain 
soon after ; and if she devoted her- 
self for a whole evening to the so- 
ciety of the priest and his family, 
the soldier was likely to benefit by 
it on the morrow. Unluckily, the 
sacrifice of inclination was all on 
one side. 

The antagonists had never, as 
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yet, come into open collision. It 
was not respect or fear that made 
them shy of the conflict, but rather 
a feeling, which neither could have 
explained to himself, resembling 
that of leaders of parties in the 
House, who decline measuring their 
strength against each other on 
questions of minor importance, re- 
serving themselves for the final 
crisis, when the want-of-confidence 
vote shall come on. Once only 
there was a chance of a skirmis 
—the merest affair of outposts. 

Keene had been calling on the 
Tresilyans one evening, in the offi- 
cial capacity of bearer of a verbal 
message from Mrs. Molyneux. It 
was the simplest one imaginable ; 
but, as graver ambassadors have 
done before him, liking his quarters 
he dallied over his mission. (If 
Geneva, instead of Paris, were 
chosen for the meeting of a Con- 
gress, would not several knotty 
points be decided much more 
speedily?) When, at last, all was 
settled, it seemed very natural that 
he should petition Cecil for ‘ just 
one song; and you know what 
that always comes to. Royston 
never would ‘turn over’ if he could 
possibly avoid it; he considered it 
a wilful waste of advantages, for the 
strain on his attention, slight as it 
might be, quite spoilt his appre- 
ciation of the melody. Perhaps he 
was right. As a rule, if one wanted 
to discover the one person about 
whose approval the fair cantatrice 
is most solicitous, it would be well 
to look not immediately behind her 
ivory shoulder. At all events, he 
had made his peace with Miss 
Tresilyan on this point long ago. 
So he drew his arm-chair up near 
the piano, but out of her sight as 
she sang, and sat watching her in- 
tently through his half-closed eye- 
lids. 

I marvel not that in so many 
legends of witchery and seduction 
since the Odyssey the @earecin doidn 
has borne its part. ‘But,’ the 
Wanderer might say, replying 
against Circé’s warning, ‘have we 
not learnt prudence and self-com- 
mand from Athené, the chaste 
Tritonid? Have not ten years 


under shield before Troy, and a 

thousand leagues of seafaring, made 

our hearts as hard as our hands, and 
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our ears deaf to the charms of 
song? Thus much of wisdom, at 
least, hath come with grizzled hair, 
that we may mock at temptations 
that might have won us when our 
cheeks were in their down. O 
most divinely fair of goddesses! 
have we not resisted your own en- 
chantments? Shall we go forth 
scathless from Alea to perish on 
the Isle of the Sirens?’ But the 
low green hills are already on the 
weather-beam, and we are aware of 
a sweet weird chant that steals over 
the water like a living thing, and 
smooths the ripple where it passes. 
How fares it with our philosophic 
Laertiades? Those signs look 
strangely unlike incitements to 
greater speed; and what mean 
those struggles to get loose? Well, 
pernene, for the hero that the good 

emp holds firm, and that Peribates 
and LEurylochus spring up _ to 
strengthen his bonds; well, that 
the wax seals fast the ears of those 
sturdy old sea-dogs who stretch to 
their oars till Ocean grows hoary 
behind the blades; or nobler bones 
might soon be added to the myriads 
that lie bleaching in the meadow, 
half hidden by its flowers. It was 
not, then, so very trivial the counsel 
that she gave in parting kindness— 
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Are we in our generation wiser 
than the ‘man of many wiles?’ 
Dinner is over, and every one is 
going out into the pleasance, to 
listen to the nightingales. 

‘It will be delicious; there is 
nothing I should like so much; but 
I—I sprained my ankle in jumping 
that gate; and Amy’ (that’s *m 
cousin who happens to sing’), ‘ 
heard you cough three times this 
morning. Yow wont be so impru- 
dent as to risk the night air? Ah, 
they are gone at last; and now, 
Amy dear—good, kindest Amy !— 
open the especial crimson book 
quickly, and give me first your own 
pet song, and then mine, and then 
**The Three Fishers,” and then 
** Maud,” and then, I suppose, they 
will be coming back again; but by 
that time, they may be as enthu- 
siastic as they please, we shall be 
able to meet them fairly.’ 

Things have changed since David's 
day; spirits are raised sometimes 
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now, as well as laid, by harp and 
song. In good truth, they are not 
always evil ones. 

On that night, Royston Keene 
listened to the sweet voice that 
seemed to knock at the gates of his 
heart—gates shut so long that the 
bars had rusted in their staples— 
not loudly or imperiously, but 

owerful in its plaintive appeal, 
ike that of some one dearly loved, 
standing without in the bitter cold, 
and pleading—‘ Ah, let me in!’ He 
listened till a pleasant, dreamy feel- 
ing of domesticity began to creep 
over him that he had never known 
before. He could realize, then, 
that there were circumstances under 
which a man might easily dispense 
with high play, and hard riding, 
and hard flirting (to give it a mild 
name), and hard drinking, and 
other excitements which habit had 
almost turned into necessities, with- 
out missing any one of them. There 
were two words which ought to 
have put all these fancies to flight, 
as the writing on the wall scattered 
the guests of Belshazzar —‘ Too 
Late.’ But he turned his head 
away, and would not read them. 
He had actually succeeded in ignor- 
ing another disenchanting reality — 
the presence of Mrs. Danvers. 
That estimable person seemed more 
than usually fidgetty, and disposed 
to make herself, as well as others, 
uncomfortable. There was evidently 
something on her mind from her 
glancing so often and nervously at 
the door. It opened at last softly, 
just as Cecil had finished ‘The 
Swallow,’ and revealed Mr. Fullar- 
ton standing on the threshold. The 
latter was not well pleased with the 
scene before him. There was an 
air of comfort about it which, under 
the circumstances, he thought de- 
cidedly wrong; besides which he 
could not get rid of a vague mis- 
giving (the rarest thing with him!) 
that his visit was scarcely welcome 
or well-timed. 

Miss Tresilyan rose instantly to 
greet the intruder (yes, that’s the 
right word) with her usual calm 
courtesy. Very few words had been 
exchanged for the last hour, but she 
was perfectly aware—what woman 
is not?—of the influence she had 
exercised over her listener. That 
consciousness had made _ her 
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strangely happy. So, she certainly 
could have survived the chaplain’s 
absence. Royston Keene rose too, 
quite slowly. There are compounds, 
you know, that always remain soft 
and ductile in a certain temperature, 
but harden into stone at the first 
contact with the outer air. It was 
just so with him. Even as he 
moved, all gentle feelings were 
struck dead in his heart, and he 
stood up a harder man than ever, 
with no kinder emotion left than 
bitter anger at the interruption. 
He could not always command his 
eyes, he knew; and, if he had not 
passed his hand quickly over his 
face just then, their expression 
might have thrilled through the new 
comer disagreeably. 

‘Cecil, dearest,’ Mrs Danvers 
said, with rather an awkward as- 
sumption of being perfectly at her 
ease, ‘ Mr. Fullarton was good 
enough to say he would come and 
read to us this evening, and explain 
some passages. J don’t know why 
I forgot to tell you. I meant to do 
so; but Her look finished the 
sentence. Royston, like the others, 
guessed what she meant; and you 
may guess how he thanked her. 

ecil coloured with vexation. She 
was so anxious to prevent Mrs. 
Danvers from feeling dependent 
that she allowed her to take all 
sorts of liberties, and the amiable 
woman was not disposed to let the 
privilege fall into disuse. On the 
present occasion there was such an 
absurd incongruity of time and 
place, that she might possibly have 
tried to evade the ‘ exposition,’ but 
she happeried just then to meet 
Keene’s eye. ‘The sarcasm there 
was not so carefully veiled as it 
usually was in her presence. Never 
yet was born Tresilyan who blenched 
from a challenge; so she answered 
at once to express ‘her sense of 
Mr. Fullarton’s kindness, and her 
regret that he had not come earlier 
in the evening.’ If Royston had 
known how bitterly she despised 
herself for disingenuousness he 
would have been amply avenged. 

Even while she was speaking he 
closed the piano very slowly and 
softly. It did not take him long to 





put on his impenetrable face, for 
when he turned round there was 
not a trace of anger there; the 
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scarce suppressed taunt in Cecil’s 
last words moved him apparently 
no more than Mrs. Danvers’ glance 
of triumph. 

* Lowe you a thousand apologies,” 
he said, ‘for staying such an un- 
warrantable time, and quite as many 
thanks for the pleasantest two hours 
I have spent in Dorade. Don’t 
think I would detain you one mo- 
ment from Mr. Fullarton and your 
devotional exercises. You know— 
no, you don’t know—the verse in 
the ballad : 

Amundeville may be lord by day, 

But the monk is lord by night ; 

Nor wine nor wassail would stir a vassal 
To question that friar’s right.’ 

He went away then without another 
word beyond the ordinary adieu. 
Royston had a way of repeating 
poetry peculiar to himself—rather 
monotonous perhaps, but effective 
from the depth and volume of his 
voice. You gained in rhythm what 
you lost in rhyme. he sound 
seemed to linger in their ears after 
he had closed the door. 

As the echo of the firm strong 
footstep died away, a virtuous in- 
dignation possessed the broad visage 
of the divine. 

‘It is like Major Keene,’ said he, 
‘to select as his text-book the most 
godless work of the satanic school ; 
but Ishould have thought that even 
he would have paused before ven- 
turing, in this presence, on a quota- 
tion from Don Juan.’ 

At that awful word Mrs. Danvers 
gave a little shriek as if ‘a bee had 
stung her newly.’ Had she been a 
Catholic she would have crossed 
herself an indefinite number of 
times: will you be good enough to 
imagine her protracted look of holy 
horror? Cecil’s eyes were glitter- 
ing with scornful humour as she 
answered, very demurely, ‘ What 
an advantage it is to be a large 
general reader! It enables one to 
impart so much information. Now, 
Bessie and I should never have 
guessed where those lines came 
from if you had not enlightened us. 
They seemed harmless enough in 
themselves ; and Major Keene was 
considerate enough to leave us in 
our ignorance. So Byron comes 
within the scope of your studies, 
Mr. Fullarton. I thought you sel- 
dom indulged in such secular 
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authors?’ The chaplain was quite 
right in making his reply inaudible: 
it would have been difficult to find 
a perfectly satisfactory one. How- 
ever, the hour was late enough to 
excuse his beginning the reading 
without further delay. It was not 
a success. There was a stoppage 
somewhere in the current of his 
mellifluous eloquence; and the ex- 
position was concluded so soon, and 
indeed abruptly, that Mrs. Danvers 
retired to rest with a feeling of dis- 
appointment and inanition, such as 
one may have experienced when, 
expecting a ‘sit-down’ supper, we 
are obliged to content ourselves 
with a meagrely furnished buffet. 
For some minutes after Mr. Ful- 
larton had departed Miss Tresilyan 
sat silent, leaning her head upon 
her hand. At last she said, ‘ Bessie, 
dear, you know I would not inter- 
fere with your comforts or your ar- 
rangements for the world; but, the 
next time you wish to have a re- 
petition of this, would you be so 
very good as to tell me beforehand? 
I think I shall spend that evening 
with Fanny Skemens, I do not 
quite like it, and I am sure it does 
me no real good.’ 


The Future Value of Gold. 
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She spoke so gently that Mrs. 
Danvers was going to attempt one 
of her querulous remonstrances, but 
she happened to look at the face of 
her patroness. It wore an expression 
notoften seen there; but she was wise 
enough to interpret it aright, and to 
guess that she had gone far enough. 
It was ever a dangerous experiment 
to trifle with the Tresilyans, when 
their brows were bent. So she 
launched into some of her aifec- 
tionate platitudes and profuse ex- 
cuses, and under cover of these re- 
treated to her rest. It is a comfort 
to reflect that she slept very soundly, 
though she monopolized all the 
slumber that night that ought to 
have fallen to Cecil’s share. 

What did Royston Keene think 
of the events of the evening? As 
he went down the stairs I am afraid 
he cursed the chaplain once heartily ; 
but on the whole he was not dis- 
satisfied. At all events, the short 
walk down to the club completely 
restored his sang-froid, and the last 
trace of vexation vanished as he 
entered the card-room, and saw the 
‘light of battle’ gleam on the hag- 
gard face of Armand de Chateau- 
mesnil. 
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‘ V THAT is a pound?’ Sir Robert 

Peel once asked. The ques- 
tion is simple enough now, if it was 
not always so. There was once a 
time when men of considerable in- 
telligence and good education might 
be pardoned if they hesitated how 
to answer it. There was a time 
when the pound most familiar to 
Englishmen was a piece of paper 
bearing the bank’s ‘ promise to pay,’ 
a promise which had not been kept 
for twenty years. Before that time 
our principal money had been the 
silver shilling; and our golden 
money had been issued and received 
as worth so many shillings,—the 
number of shillings which were to 
be given for a golden piece of fixed 
size and weight being determined 
by law, and not always remaining 
the same. The habit of seeing gold 
and silver used together in pay- 
ment, either being legal tender up 
to any amount, had tended to con- 


fuse men’s minds as to the real 
character of the pound which was 
represented by that piece of paper 
before them; and when for twenty 
years there had been no means of 
exchanging the representation for 
the thing it represented, no wonder 
that there should be considerable 
doubt as to what that thing really 
was. 

Since 1819 there has been no ex- 
cuse for any ignorance or dowbt upon 
the subject. The Bank Act of that 
year disposed of the question once 
for all. 1t directed that the ‘ promise 
to pay’ one pound should be re- 
deemed; and it fixed the mode of 
redemption, by ordering the Bank 
to pay in gold, at the rate of one 
ounce of gold for each sum of 
£3 17s. 10}d. that it had promised. 
In doing this, the act determined 
for the future what the pound 
should be. Since that time no man 
has had any excuse for supposing it 
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to be anything else than a piece of 
gold, containing a very little more 
than a quarter of an qunce. 

It is necessary to be particular, 
even to tediousness, in explaining 
the simple principles of our mone- 
tary system, because many writers 
upon the subject have obscured 
it with elaborate and complicated 
theories, which treat money as 
a thing subject to peculiar laws 
of its own, difficult of comprehen- 
sion, and entirely different from 
those which govern the production 
and distribution of all other articles 
of value. The fact is, that metallic 
money is simply a commodity like 
any other, ; vasessing certain quali- 
ties which, while they in no way 
affect its relation to other commo- 
dities, fit it to render certain special 
services for which no other com- 
modity is equally suitable. But all 
the laws which regulate the quan- 
tity, the distribution, and the value 
of all other kinds of wealth, are 
equally applicable to gold and silver 
as to corn and cotton. There is no 
mysterious virtue attached to them 
by nature which exempts them from 
those laws; and the artificial ar- 
rangements which constitute them 
the ‘ medium of exchange,’ confer on 
them no advantage essentially dif- 
ferent from those possessed by com- 
modities in general, if we except 
that of being always marketable. 

The rudest barter very soon sug- 
gests the want of a standard of 
value; of something by reference 
to which we may express in a posi- 
tive form the relative values of dif- 
ferent articles; the quantity of each 
which is equivalent in exchange to 
a certain quantity of another. 
Horses, oxen, spears, bows and 
arrows, tents, sheep, corn, skins, and 
other produce of rude tribes, are to 
be exchanged against one another. 
One horse may be reckoned worth 
half a dozen sheep ; but this does not 
help us to know how many horses 
must be given for a tent, unless the 
tent also be rated at a certain 
number of sheep. A spear may ex- 
change for a certain amount of 
corn; but if the purchaser have 
only skins to sell, this does not 
much help him to know how many 
skins he ought to give for the spear. 
The want of a common article, in 
general demand, which can be used 
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to measure the value of all other 
commodities, is generally felt. Gra- 
dually, in most cases, there grows 
up a habit of referring to one par- 
ticular kind of wealth—perhaps to 
sheep—as a measure of all the rest. 
The horse is worth six sheep, the 
ox is worth three, the spear two, 
the tent twelve—and so on. And 
thus sheep are made into money, in 
one of its functions—that of serving 
as a standard of value. They are 
not a convenient one, it is true, in- 
asmuch as one sheep differs so much 
from another in worth; but they 
form a far better standard than the 
imaginary one said to have been 
adopted by an African tribe. I 
have read that this people have so 
far advanced in intelligence as to 
have recourse to a wholly arbitrary 
measure of value; reckoning one 
article as worth ten, another twelve, 
another twenty, of a thing which 
does not exist, and is not even sup- 
posed to exist. Of course there is 
no security against any amount of 
variation in an imaginary standard ; 
but custom probably fixes the nomi- 
nal value of certain of the commodi- 
ties most in request, and these will 
then determine the price of the rest. 

But such a money does not serve 
at all, and cattle or sheep as money 
serve but very ill, the second pur- 
pose which money answers in all 
civilized communities—that of a 
medium of exchange. The exigen- 
cies even of a nascent trade require 
a means of purchase other than 
direct barter of commodities be- 
tween producer and consumer. The 
consumer of corn may be only a 
producer of skins—a huntsman, ora 
shepherd, who has only sheep to 
sell; and the producer of corn may 
be in no immediate want of either, 
and may not be disposed to take 
them for the chance of getting in 
exchange for them what he does 
happen to want. He will much 
more readily accept anything that 
is always vaeedie in itself, is easily 
carried, and does not lose its value 
by keeping. And thus metals— 
first the coarser and cheaper, and 
then the more precious—come to be 
passed from hand to hand as money 
—given by purchasers to producers 
of other goods, who do not intend 
to keep the new commodity for their 
own use, but who receive it in order 
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that with it they may purchase the 
goods they do intend to use. This 
is the origin of money as a medium 
of exchange. 

It is conceivable that these two 
functions of money might be per- 
formed by entirely different com- 
modities. There is nothing to pre- 
vent the value of articles from being 
measured in sheep, while they are 
paid for in bars of iron; also pos- 
sessing an ascertained value in re- 
lation to the same standard. We 
see something of this kind at this 
day, wherever gold is the principal 
money in use, while the standard 
of the country is silver. We 
saw something of this kind in Eng- 
land during the suspension of cash 
payments; when trade was carried 
on by means of bank-notes, while 
the standard of the realm was me- 
tallic. But in these cases, as must 
generally happen, there is a ten- 
dency to measure the value of every- 
thing in the commodity which is 
the general means of purchasing 
everything: a tendency too strong 
to be overcome unless by a deeply- 
rooted habit, supported by grave 
reasons of obvious utility. Still, 
such a severance between the stan- 
dard of value and the medium of 
exchange is possible, especially as 
the qualities required by the two 
are somewhat different. Fixity of 
value, liable to few fluctuations or 
to none, is the chief if not the sole 
requisite of the former. The one 
important thing in choosing the 
standard by which we measure the 
value of all other articles, is that 
we should not select one likely to 
be subjected to changes which 
would vitiate our measurements, just 
as the first requisite of a measure 
of length is that it should not be 
liable to shrink or expand itself. 
But in the medium ‘of exchange 
this quality is perhaps of Jess im- 
portance than those of portability 
and durability—the one enabling 
men to carry a considerable value in 
small compass, the other to keep 
their means of purchase by them 
undiminished until the occasion of 
purchasing shall arrive. 

It has been because gold and 
silver, of all available commodities, 
most amply fulfil all these require- 
ments, that we almost universally 
find one or the other, or both, em- 
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ployed both as measure of value 
and medium of exchange—in a 
word, fulfilling all the purposes of 
money. Copper, iron, or brass 
answer those purposes for a short 
time, while they are scarce, and the 
means of producing them in greater 
quantities are as yetunknown. But 
as the production rapidly increases, 
these commoner metals lose at once 
the stability essential to a standard, 
and the value requisite for a con- 
venient medium of commerce; and 
the more expensive and rarer metals 
—-silver first, and then gold in con- 
junction with silver—take their 
place. It becomes the fashion to 
estimate the value of all goods in 
silver; it becomes usual for con- 
venience’ sake to make payment of 
all purchases by a proportionate 
weight of silver. This it is which 
constitutes silver what we call 
money. By and bye, in most cases, 
to save the trouble and annoyance 
of weighing on every occasion of 

urchase, the governments of civi- 
lized communities undertake the 
duty of dividing the metal used for 
commercial transactions into ingots 
of a convenient size, the weight and 
fineness, and consequently the 
value, of which is certified by the 
government stamp imposed on 
them. 

In all this there is nothing which 
in any way distinguishes the com- 
modity employed as money from 
any other. Its value depends on 
precisely the same conditions as 
those which determine the value of 
cloth, or bread, or skins. Its im- 
mediate value depends on the pro- 
portion between the demand for it 
and the supply of it. Its permanent 
value will neither fall much below, 
nor rise much above the cost of pro- 
duction. 

In making these statements, there 
are two things to be tuken into ac- 
count. First, though the supply of 
metallic money may at any parti- 
cular time or place greatly exceed 
the demand for it, there will not 
necessarily be any considerable 
fluctuation in value. If the mer- 
chant who finds himself at Pekin 
with a superabundant supply of 
corn, knows that he can hope forno 
other market without a long journey 
or a long delay, he will lower the 
price of his commodity, and force a 
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sale, rather than incur the loss en- 
tailed by holding a large stock of so 

erishable an article for any great 
ength of time, or transporting it to 
any considerable distance. But if 
he have more silver than he can 
there dispose of at a profitable rate, 
he will prefer holding it and taking 
it elsewhere to selling it ata loss, be- 
cause it is at once durable and easy 
to remove; and is, moreover, 
almost sure of finding a market at 
any place or time. And thus, while 
the price of all perishable com- 
modities, and of all those which are 
difficult of transport, may vary im- 
mensely in different countries, it is 
only under most exceptional cir- 
cumstances that the value of gold 
or silver in any one place can ever 
differ materially from its value in 
another, or can change greatly from 
time to time, except in consequence 
of a permanently increased demand 
or a permanently restricted supply, 
or vice versd. 

Another peculiarity which be- 
longs to gold and silver in common 
with gertain other substances of 
which the production is limited to 
particular places, is that natural 
conditions or artificial regulations 
may impose upon them an artificial 
value.considerably above their cost 
price, and permanently maintain 
them at a rate higher than their 
natural value. If all the gold and 
silver mines of the world were the 
possession of a single individual, the 
owner might charge a price for their 
produce far greater than the real 
value, if he chose to limit the sup- 
ply so as to make it fall far short of 
the natural demand. In this way 
the price of cinnamon was once 
kept up, a portion of each year’s 
crop being destroyed, so that the 
remnant, being less than was 
wanted in the world, commanded a 
‘monopoly price.’ Again, if the 
governments of Australia and Cali- 
fornia chose to fix an import duty 
on gold, they could certainly raise 
its price to all the rest of the world, 
because a supply adequate to the 
demand, even at the price as raised 
by such a duty, could not be ob- 
tained elsewhere. But gold and 
silver—or in other words, money— 
is only liable to this artificial rise 
of price because, from natural laws, 
the production of it is liable to be 
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monopolized by particular nations. 
It differs in no respect from other 
commodities subject to the latter 
liability ; and as the sources from 
which it is produced are now so 
various, it is hardly necessary to 
take such a possibility into serious 
consideration. 

In inquiring, then, into the con- 
ditions which determine the value 
of money, relatively to all other 
commodities, and into the effect of 
any alteration in those conditions, 
it 1s not necessary to regard it as in 
any way differing from other 
articles of exchange. Its value is 
determined, like that of land, or 
marble, or coal, by the proportion 
between the supply and the demand 
for it, and that proportion is ulti- 
mately settled, on a long average 
of years, by the cost of its produc- 
tion—or rather, by the cost of pro- 
duction of the most costly portion of 
the supply required. For if the 
world can consume, at a price of say 
a quarter of corn per ounce, 
2,000,000 ounces of gold annually, 
and if there be means to produce 
1,900,000 ounces at nine-tenths of a 
quarter, and only the last 100,000 
ounces wanted cost a quarter of corn 
per ounce in production, since these 
would not be produced until the 
price had risen to one quarter of 
corn per ounce of gold, the price 
would rise to that amount, and the 
whole supply of 2,000,000 ounces 
would have to be purchased at that 
rate. 

Now, the demand for gold con- 
sists of two elements ; a demand for 
gold for industrial purposes, and a 
demand for commercial purposes ; 
a demand for gold as a material of 
manufactures, and demand for gold 
as a material of money. Of these 
the latter is by far the larger. The 
amount of gold used for the pur- 

oses of ornament and luxury is 
incredibly small. In the first place, 
the quantity of —_ plate in exist- 
ence is very trifling; and from its 
durability, the quantity yearly 
manufactured is more insignificant 
still. In the next place, the per- 
fection at which the goldbeater’s 
art has arrived, enables him to cover 
with a mere atom of gold a surface 
of enormous extent. M. Michael 
Chevalier, in the little treatise which 
Mr. Cobden has translated, tells us 
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some interesting facts upon this 
point. « 

Fourteen millions of leaves laid one 
upon another, would make a thickness 
of only about 39 inches. A cubic metre 
of solid gold, which in truth would 
weigh not less than 680,440 ounces, 
would suffice to gild a surface of 3450 
acres, and 35,300 ounces would cover 
about 179 acres with gold. It is a 
result which quite confounds the imagi- 
nation. And yet the metal used in the 
manufacture of gold lace is spread over 
a much larger surface. The substance 
of the threads of which this lace is made 
consists of silver, the surface only being 
of gold, and one gramme of gold, worth 
2s. 1tod., suffices to gild a thread 120 
miles in length. In a piece of twenty 
francs there is gold enough to cover a 
thread which would extend from Calais 
to Marseilles. 


It appears that the quantity of 
gold annually consumed for all lm 
purposes—plate, gilding, jewellery, 
and the like—must be estimated at 
considerably less than a million of 
ounces (about £3,880,000) annually. 

Clearly, then, the chief element 
in the demand for gold is com- 
mercial: the supply of gold is prin- 
cipally used up as money. ‘The 
need for golden money, then, will 
be the main influence regulating the 
value of gold in the markets of the 
world, in conjunction with those 
circumstances which determine the 
supply to be annually offered therein. 
And this need for golden money 
depends on three circumstances— 
the extent to which gold is adopted 
as the medium of exchange among 


commercial communities, the extent ° 


of business to be transacted, and the 
extent to which the arrangements of 
eredit dispense with the use of 
money. 

In most Oriental countries, silver 
is the principal medium of exchange, 
the inhabitants being generally too 
poor to have common occasion for 
the use of coins representing so high 
a value as do the smallest convenient 
stamped portions of gold. Among 
the wealthier nations of Europe, gold 
is in more general use as a more 
convenient means of paying the 
larger sums which are required in 
their ordinary transactions, even 
where silver is the nominal money 
of the realm, and where gold coins 
circulate only as representing a 
certain quantity of silyer—the pro- 
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portionate value between the two 
metals being fixed by law, and the 
gold coin representing twenty silver 
coins, more or less, as our shilling 
represents a twentieth part of the 
golden coin which is our standard. 
Of course any change from one to 
the other of these conditions, any 
growing use of gold as a medium of 
exchange in place of silver, tends 
to increase the demand for and so 
to raise the value of gold just in 
proportion to the extent of the 
change. 

Again, it is evident that, other 
things remaining the same, the quan- 
tity of commodities to be bought 
and sold determines the demand for 
the value of gold. If there be no 
increased rapidity of circulation, no 
new means of dispensing with direct 
payment for every purchase, a 
double quantity of gold would be 
required to purchase a double 
— of goods, or to perform a 

ouble amount of business; and if 
an extra quantity of gold were not 
at hand, and other things were to 
remain the same, the result would 
be that one piece of gold must pur- 
chase twice as much of corn or 
cotton, iron or cloth, as before: in 
other words, the value of gold must 
be doubled. 

But, on the other hand, with an 
increased quantity of business come 
two other phenomena, which both 
have a contrary tendency. In the 
first place money circulates much 
more rapidly; and though this 
does not enable the same quan- 
tity of money to purchase an 
increased quantity of goods with- 
out increasing in value, it does 
enable the same quantity of money 
to purchase the same goods over 
and over again much more rapidly 
than could otherwise be done. And 
further, means are devised by which 
in very many transactions the agency 
of money is altogether dispensed 
with. Bank-notes come into vogue, 
which enable the same quantity of 
gold money to do duty in several 
bargains at one and the same 
moment. The banker possesses 
£10,000 in gold; he issues ‘ promises. 
to pay’ for £10,000, which he lends 
to A, and then perhaps he lends the 
gold itself to B, and thus the same 
sum enables both A and B at the 
same instant to make purchases 
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which, but for this arrangement, 
would require double the amount of 
metallic money. Other and more 
complex contrivances succeed, by 
some of which enormous transac- 
tions are managed without the aid 
even of bank notes. The London 
Clearing-House, I believe, does 
business to the extent of 2000 
millions sterling every year without 
any other means of payment than 
checks on the Bank of Engiand, 
which are not paid in money, but 
carried to the account with the bank 
of the private banker who has re- 
ceived them at the Clearing-House. 
Such contrivances diminish the 
quantity of money necessary for 
the commercial transactions of the 
world. Thus the demand for gold 
is kept down, and its value reduced, 
or prevented from rising, according 
as these improved facilities outstrip 
or only keep pace with the increase 
in the amount of business to be 
transacted. 

There is, however, a line below 
which the value of gold cannot 
permanently fall—a line in itself 
variable in the course of generations, 
but not liable to vary materially 
except in a long period of time. 
This line is fixed by the cost of 
production. If gold should at any 
time sink to so low a level that it 
would not purchase sufficient of 
other commodities to pay the gold- 
producer as well as other producers 
are on an average paid, the pro- 
duction of gold would diminish or 
cease until the supply in the hands 
of those who use it should become 
less than they were willing to re- 
ceive at that low value. Its price 
would then gradually rise until it 
became once more profitable to pro- 
duce it, and then, and not till then, 
would production begin to resume 
its former activity. 

In stating these laws, simple and 
notorious as they are among all men 
who clearly understand the first 
principles of economical science, I 
have been particular and precise 
even in details, because I believe 
that a great deal of confusion has 
been caused by certain writers whose 
habit it has been to speak of money 
as in some sense a thing apart anc 
not subject to the laws which con- 
trol the course of exchange in regard 
to all other commodities, and be- 
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cause I think that not a little of the 
awe with which persons not familiar 
with economical studies regard the 
subject of ‘the currency,’ arises from 
the wholly unnecessary confusion 
and obscurity in which the topic 
has been thus involved. I have 
spoken of gold rather than of silver, 
because it is to a condition of things 
resulting from circumstances affect- 
ing especially the production and 
value of the former that I am about 
to apply the rules of investigation 
which I have endeavoured to ex- 
plain. 

Every one is aware that on the 
discovery of America a very large 
quantity of gold and silver, and 
more especially the latter, began to 
flow into Europe. The effect of 
that discovery was consequently a 
fall in the value of those metals ; 
that is to say, a rise in the prices of 
other commodities as measured in 
money. Money became propor- 
tionally more plentiful, and there- 
fore less valuable; a given quantity 
of money would purchase less wine, 
less bread, less wool: in other words, 
the prices of wine, bread, and wool 
were raised, as were those of almost 
all other exchangeable articles, 
labour included. Every one knows 
that there was a time when from 
sixpence to a shilling was a reason- 
able wage for a day’s work, and 
when all commodities, except those 
of which the production has been 
enormously facilitated by the pro- 
gress of art and the introduction of 
machinery, were to be purchased at 
a proportionately lower rate than at 

resent. It was not that sheep, or 
ouses, or cloth, or timber were 
much more plentiful and less 
valuable then than now, but that 
gold and silver were much more 
scarce, and therefore much more 
valuable, than is now the case. 

The same increase of production 
which then took place in both gold 
and silver, has of late years been 
taking place in gold alone, with 
astonishing rapidity. In 1848, allu- 
vial deposits of gold were discovered 
in California, and speedily attracted 
an immense concourse of gold- 
diggers. The produce went on in- 
creasing at an enormous rate. In 
1851, a similar discovery was made 
in Australia, with the like effect. 
Mr. McCulloch estimates the 
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amount produced in 1852 as follows. 


I take his lowest figures :-— 
California, about . £13,000,000 
Australia, about 19,000,000 
Other sources, about 6,000,000 


Total not less than £38,000,000 
Nor have we any great reason to 
suppose that the supply is likely to 
be exhausted for many years to 
come. The last historian of Vic- 
toria, Mr. M‘Combie, estimates the 
Australian production of the year 
1852 at the same rate as does Mr. 
McCulloch. The Economist gives 
a series of figures, purporting to be 
an estimate of ‘the sums of gold 
added to the previously existing 
stock,’ which imply a very different 
calculation, if that journal means by 
the ‘previously existing stock’ that 
of the whole worid. Its estimate 
of the total increase made in 1852 
is not greater than the amount 
assigned by others as the production 
of Victoria alone; and we cannot 
but suppose that the following table 
refers, or ought to refer, only to the 
quantity imported into Europe. 

Added to the previously existing stock 
of yold 

In 1852 

1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 . 
1857 . 


£15,194,000 
22,435,000 
22,077,000 
19,875,000 
21,275,000 
. «os 8i,geaee 
M. Chevalier calculates the pro- 
bable production of gold during the 
next ten years at £35,000,000 per 
annum, which he considers as below 
the probable truth, and below the 
yearly average since 1851. However 
this may be, whatever may be the 
probable average of the future, or 
whatever may be the exact amount 
of the past production, it is quite 
clear that the stock of gold in the 
hands of the civilized world has 
increased since 1851 by an enormous 
sum—according to the lowest calcu- 
lation, by more than £120,000,000. 
‘What has been the effect of this 
heavy influx upon the value of the 
metal? and what may we expect as 
the consequence of its continuance P 
Obviously the thing naturally to 
be expected is that there should 
have been, since 1851, a serious 
diminution in the value of gold, as 
indicated by the prices of all com- 
modities ; that prices should have 
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risen greatly in all cases except 
where the progress of improvement 
in the arts of production may have 
cheapened any article, even as much 
as gold itself has (we should sup- 
pose) been cheapened by the great 
increase in its quantity. Above all, 
we should expect to find that the 
prices of agricultural produce—the 
least liable of all commodities to be 
rapidly cheapened by improved 
means of production—have greatly 
risen. Also, since there has been 
nothing, so far as I am aware, to 
lower the value of silver, we might 
expect to find gold bearing a much 
lower price in silver money than 
formerly. If gold be really, as we 
should expect, cheapened or depre- 
ciated, then certainly the price of 
articles of food, estimated in gold, 
should have risen; and the price of 
gold, estimated in silver, should 
have fallen proportionately. As the 
former test of depreciation is liable 
to be affected by accidents of season 
and circumstance, as the value of 
agricultural produce varies very 
considerably from causes indepen- 
dent of the currency, it is to the 
relation between gold and silver 
that we must look as the proof and 
touchstone of alteration in the value 
of the former. Now, it is a remark- 
able fact that that relation has not 
varied more than two or three per 
cent. during the last eight years ; 
and there is great reason to believe 
that this variation has been caused 
rather by an increased value of silver 
than by a depreciation of gold. 
Silver is the current money, al- 
most the only available money, of 
the great commercial countries of 
Asia. Gold is little in use for 
monetary purposes in India and 
China; and when remittances of 
bullion must be made to those 
countries, it is silver that is used for 
the purpose. It is not necessary 
for me here to detail the manner in 
which, by the action of recent 
events upon political and com- 
mercial finance, a steady drain of 
silver to the East has been for some 
time established. According to the 
Economist of March 12th, that drain 
has in the years 1852-57 drawn 
away £55,000,000 of silver bullion 
from Europe. Such a drain might 
well tend to create a rise in the 
comparative value of silver, even 
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if no circumstance had occurred to 
depreciate that of gold. This being 
the case, it is not a little surprising 
to find the figures which express the 
value of silver, estimated in gold, 
standing as they do. The following 
table shows the prices of silver from 
1851 to 1859 :— 

d. 

61 

60} 

613 


1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 61% 
ee me ow, Aes ag 
RRs is ms a, a ae 
1857 613 
1858 612 
1859 61% 


Or, in 1856, gold was at its highest 
price, being worth 15.566 times as 
much as silver. In 1854 it was at its 
lowest price, and was then worth 
15-256 times as much as silver. At 
present the price of silver is higher, 
or that of gold lower, than it was 
in 1851 by an almost imperceptible 
fraction. This does not look much 
like a steady and serious fall in the 
value of gold. That value, measured 
by its best test, has not varied more 
than one-sixtieth, or less than two 
per cent., during the last ten years. 

It would seem utterly superfluous 
to remark that the invariability 
of the price of gold in a country 
where gold is the standard has no 
bearing upon the question. But the 
errors even of well-informed per- 
sons, when speaking or writing 
without careful consideration, show 
that a misunderstanding on this 
point is quite possible. What M. 
Chevalier says of silver in France is 
true of gold in England. If that 
metal should lose half its value and 
purchasing power, still an ounce of 
gold will remain worth £3 17s. 10}d. 
so long as our standard shall remain 
the same, because of an ounce of 
gold £3 17s. 10}d. can always be 
made. 

It is somewhat strange, by the 
way, to find the same author who 
so clearly explains this simple fact 
making a statement, in another 
— involving a contradiction to 
it. 

The price of an ingot, containing 
weight for weight and fineness for fine- 
ness the same quantity of gold as fifty 
pieces [of coin}, may according to cir- 
cumstances exceed them in value. It 
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would be worth more if under circum- 
stances of real or supposed exigency 
there were a great demand for ingots 
for coining at the same time that there 
were very few on offer in the market. 


Now, this seems to me simpl 
impossible. How can it be wort 
while to give more than ten pounds 
for gold enough to make ten pounds? 
And if it be not worth while, how 
can we suppose that any mint could 
think of doing it? The cause which 
is here supposed to raise the value 
of'the ingot in relation to the coin 
is precisely a rise in the value of the 
coin itself. As if we were, when 
bread from any cause became dear, 
to be willing to give three loaves for 
corn enough to make two. M. 
Chevalier quotes, in proof of this 
strange doctrine, the fact of the 
Bank of France having bought 
gold at apremium. But is it not 
obvious enough that if the bank did 
buy gold, in order to coin, at a 
premium, the price was not paid in 
gold coins ? 

There is a conceivable case in 
which an ingot of standard gold 
would be worth in the market more 
than the coin it would make. Sup- 


aig in a country where stringent 


aws against melting or exporting 
the currency exist and are actively 
executed, that an overplus of gold 
coin is forced upon the market by 
the miscalculations of the Mint. If 
then there be a demand for gold for 
other purposes, while the value of 
the gold coins is depreciated by 
their superabundance, it might be 
worth while to pay for an ingot of 
the weight of twenty sovereigns, 
twenty sovereigns and a half, or 
even more; indeed, any price up to 
that which would induce people to 
melt coin in defiance of the penalties 
of the law. 

In no other case can the differ- 
ence between the value of the coin 
and the ingot be other than that im- 
posed by the cost of coinage, where 
this is thrown upon the owner of 
the gold. For, except where pro- 
hibitive laws exist, a coin is only a 
stamped ingot; and it is ridiculous 
to say that the stamp makes it less 
valuable, when its imposition does 
nothing more than certify its value 
for convenience of commerce. On 
the other hand, whenever there 
should be any demand for an extra 
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supply of these stamped ingots, the 
difference of price which repaid the 
cost of coinage would be sufficient 
to secure it. 

How is it, to return from this 
digression, that the increased supply 
of gold has not perceptibly affected 
the relation between the values of 
gold and silver? 

M. Chevalier offers us a reply. 
France, he says, has acted as a 
parachite to arrest the fall which 
would otherwise have occurred in 
the value of gold. In order to un- 
derstand how this is meant, it is 
requisite to comprehend clearly the 
condition of the French monetary 
system. 

France enjoys—or perhaps we 
should say suffers—what some per- 
sons call a double standard. M. 
Chevalier denies the justice of this 
term as applied to the case of his 
own country; defining the ‘stan- 
dard’ to be that metal of which the 
monetary unit is made, which defi- 
nition renders ‘a double standard’ 
almost a contradiction in terms. 
But the fact remains that in France 
two kinds of metallic money exist, 
each at a nominal value fixed by 
law, and therefore each bearing to 
the other a relation depending not 
on their actual values in the market 
of the world, but on those assigned 
to them by local legislation. Some 
readers may suppose for a moment 
that the same kind of thing exists 
in England. But it is to be remem- 
bered that here silver is not money 
in the sense in which gold is money. 
In the first place, its value depends 
on the value of gold alone. The 
shilling, by itself, is worth less than 
it pretends to be; but the law, by 
making it worth one-twentieth of a 
pound, gives it an additional value ; 
and the Government, by limiting 
the coinage of silver, prevents that 
arrangement from being disturbed. 
Further—and this is the more im- 
portant element in the consideration 
—silver is not money in any trans- 
actions of large amount. It is only 
‘legal tender’ up to the amount of 
two pounds. For all commercial 

urposes, gold is our only money. 
n France, both gold and silver are 
money up to any amount. You 
may pay a debt of ‘1000 francs 
either with 200 silver pieces of 5fr., 
or with 50 gold pieces of 2ofr. And 
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the relative value of gold and silver, 
as means of payment, is fixed b 
law ; an ounce of gold will always 
go as far as 15.5 ounces of silver. 

The existence of a currency of 
this double kind has a peculiar effect 
on the consumption of either metal, 
when the supply of it is largely in- 
creased. If it become in any degree 
easier to procure gold than silver ; 
if an ounce of gold, for instance, be 
worth in the market only 15.3 
ounces of silver instead of 15.5; 
then all persons who have money to 
pay will pay in gold instead of in 
silver, the law permitting them the 
option; and as silver money will 
only bear the legal value in regard 
to gold money, it will cease to be 
used as money, and will be brought 
into the metal market. An exten- 
sive demand for gold will be thus 
created, side by side with an in- 
creased supply of silver; and unless 
either the value of silver should fall, 
or that of gold should rise, in con- 
sequence, so as Once more to restore 
their actual relation in the market 
to that legally established in the 
currency, the process will continue 
so long as any silver money remains 
to be drained away from the coun- 
try in which this double currency 
exists. 

Such has been the case of France 
during the last few years. Gcld 
has to an enormous extent super- 
seded silver in her currency; with 
a rapidity greatly accelerated by the 
drain of silver for exportation to the 
East, which has prevented the check 
being imposed which the process of 
substitution would otherwise have 
received from the reaction caused 
by the diminished demand for silver 
for monetary purposes. This great 
absorption of gold by the currency 
of France has probably tended to 
prevent a fall in the value of that 
metal in consequence of the in- 
creased supply; and this is what 
M. Chevalier means when he says 
that France has acted as a para- 
chite in retarding such a fall. 

This cannot, of course, continue 
long. An immense proportion of 
the silver money of France has 
already been drained away ; there 
is not much more to be spared. 
When the substitution of gold has 
proceeded as far as it can proceed, 
when all the silver that can be 
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spared is gone, her currency can 
absorb no more of the still-continued 
increase of gold—she can act as 
parachdte no longer. She has done 
so already, says M. Chevalier, to her 
own loss. More than £40,000,000 
of silver have been taken from her, 
to be replaced by gold at a valuation 
above itsrealvalue. So that instead 
of receiving the worth of her silver, 
she has received two or three per 
cent. less, and has lost perhaps 
nearly £1,000,000 sterling. I in- 
cline to suppose that this is a some- 
what exaggerated estimate of the 
loss sustained ; but that Joss there 
has been cannot reasonably be 
doubted ; and it must be noted that 
this loss has been sustained in one 
way and by one party in all con- 
tracts; those, namely, who had 
money to receive in lieu of goods or 
services, and who have received 
money less valuable in reality than 
in name; who for every thirty 
francs they ought to have obtained 
in silver have received gold worth 
only 29} or 29} francs. 

But if gold have not fallen yet, 
are we to expect that it will fall? 
and if so, how soon and how much? 
These are questions by no means 
easy to answer, and to which I will 
not adventure a categorical reply. 
M. Chevalier is much more conti- 
dent on these points than past ex- 
perience seems to warrant. He 
appears to entertain no doubt that 
the value of gold will fall rapidly 
and fall far; and his suppositions 
and reasonings on this subject point 
clearly to a reduction of something 
like fifty percent. Mr. McCulloch, 
in his Commercial Dictionary, 
speaks with more caution and re- 
serve, but with an evident expecta- 
tion of a speedy and serious fall. 
Professor Cairnes, in a very sensible 
paper on the subject, published in 
theJournal of the Dublin Statistical 
Society of iast January, takes a 
similar view; and even the Lcono- 
mist, which has lately devoted a 
series of very able articles to this 
topic, demonstrating cleariy that no 
great change has as yet taken place 
in- the value of a appears to 
anticipate a serious alteration in no 
long time. 

There is not the least doubt, as I 
have already said, that a large in- 
crease in the supply of gold must 
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tend, like a large increase in the 
supply of any other commodity, to 
lower its value. If it do not lower 
it immediately, it must be because 
there are counteracting causes at 
work, which absorb a large portion 
of the increase. If it do not do sotoa 
large extent, it must be because a 
very small reduction in cost is suffi- 
cient to occasion a very considerable 
accession of demand; considerable 
enough, in fact, to absorb all the ad- 
ditional supply. 

First, it may be noticed that a 
reduction in the price of gold, though 
but a small one, may have a power- 
ful effect in diminishing the supply. 
This would be the case if, as I 
am inclined to think, a considerable 
proportion of the extra supply we 
are now receiving is raised at a 
cost only just repaid by the present 
value of the produce. Almost all 
who have described the progress of 
gold-digging in Australia, seem to 
agree in representing it as being, on 
the whole, by no means excessively 
profitable ; while it is an employ- 
ment requiring great industry and 
perseverance, and involving much 
exposure, fatigue, and privation. 


It would seem quite probable, then, 
that even a fall of ten per cent. or 


less, in the value of gold would 
cause in a few months a sensible 
diminution in the production. 

We have seen one of the causes 
to which the absence of any per- 
ceptible diminution in the value of 
gold has been supposed to be 
hitherto attributable. We have 
seen, also, that this cause cannot 
continue to operate very much 
longer. It remains to be seen what 
other influences may operate in re- 
tarding the effect which might be 
expected from the extraordinary 
supplies of gold which still continue 
to be received. 

And first, it is probable that in 
several countries in which, as in 
France, gold and silver circulate 
together on equal terms, the latter 
will be gradually superseded by the 
former; as a depreciation of even 
one or two per cent. in the value of 
either metal renders its substitution 
for the other profitable enough to 
engage the attention of commercial 
men. In this way a certain quan- 
tity of gold will be absorbed before 
any marked effect is produced on 
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its price in the markets of the 
world. 

Secondly, it is possible that the 
increase of business transactions 
may require an increased amount of 
metallic money. I do not think 
this by any means probable, since 
the inventions of credit are so 
wonderful, and its machinery so 
powerful, so extensive, and so ca- 
pable of improvement, that it is 
more likely that any increase of 
business, unless extraordinarily 
rapid, will be managed by increased 
facilities for the transaction of affairs 
without the intervention of money, 
than that it will involve the use of 
an increased quantity of bullion. 
Still, it is right to enumerate this as 
one among the influences which 
may retard a fall in the value of 
gold. 

Thirdly, according to some per- 
sons, an increased production of 
gold must stimulate the production 
of other commodities, and thus oc- 
casion a general increase of wealth, 
which will prevent or retard the fall 
of the value of gold in relation to 
that of other articles of exchange. 
I confess that I cannot comprehend 
the reasoning involved in this sup- 
position. If, on a certain day in 
1851, instead of gold being dis- 
covered in Australia, every person 
in the world had awakened to find 
his own stock of gold doubled in 
quantity,—would that have stimu- 
lated the production of the world 
at large? It is not easy to see why 
it should. But if not, how should 
the Australian discoveries produce 
that effect? Why should an in- 
crease in our stock of gold stimu- 
late production more than an in- 
crease in our stock of corn, or 
wine, or oxen? ‘This idea seems to 
arise from a confusion between 
money and wealth. Some people, 
I believe, imagine that if our 
stock of gold were, as just now 
suggested, miraculously doubled, 
our wealth, our capital, our means 
of enjoyment and of production, 
would be also doubled. But I 


do not understand how any one, 
who does not share this notion, 
consciously or unconsciously, can 
maintain that an increased supply 
of gold stimulates production gene- 
rally. 

A fourth retardatory influence is 
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suggested by the Zconomist of 
March 12th, connected with that 
just alluded to, and appearing to 
involve, in the manner in which it 
is stated, an error still more extra- 
ordinary :— 


If an augmentation in business had 
arisen from any other cause, from the 
discovery of guano or of a new copper- 
mine of very great importance, every 
one would concede that there must be 
a tendency, great or small, towards a 
rise in the value of the commodity 
which acts as the circulating medium of 
the mercantile world. There would be 
a new demand for it. If the new busi- 
ness is caused by the discovery of new 
gold, it tends just as much as it would 
if produced in any other way, to coun- 
teract the depreciating tendency of an 
additional supply. 


If I have understood this passage 
aright, the Economist means to say 
that the increased supply of gold 
by adding, as would the produce of 
a new copper mine, to the quantity 
of merchantable commodities in 
existence, adds to the value of the 
metal used to purchase them, and 
thus counteracts the depreciation it 
itself produces. I can hardly feel 
assured, however, that I am right 
in supposing that able journal to 
have committed itself to such a 
theory. For it seems as clear as 
daylight that in this question we 
have to set gold against all other 
exchangeable commodities. The 
addition to the quantity of either 
side increases the exchangeable 
value of the other, and diminishes 
that of a given amount of the side 
increased. Thus, if there exist a 
given quantity of gold on the 
one hand, and a given quantity 
of other goods on the other, the 
produce of a copper mine is added 
to the second, and enhances the 
value of the gold: the produce of 
a gold field is added to the first, 
enhances the value of the commo- 
dities, and diminishes that of the 
gold. 

Lastly, it is possible that a small 
reduction in the value of gold may 
lead to a large consumption of it 
for other purposes than those which 
it fulfils as money. It is possible 
that a largely increased use of gold 
may take place in the manufacture 
of plate, jewellery, ornaments, and 
articles of luxury generally. But 
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‘when we consider the habits of the 
age, the perfection which the art of 
gilding has reached, dispensing with 
the use of solid gold for so many 
purposes, and employing so little 
metal to cover so large a surface ; 
the great moderation in the use of 
jewellery imposed by the taste of 
an age which is by no means os- 
tentatious in proportion to its 
wealth, and the absence of any dis- 
position to indulge in lavish display 
of gold plate and ornament in the 
highest ranks of society; we can 
hardly assign to this source of con- 
sumption any very powerful retard- 
ing influence on the price of gold 
in its downward tendency. 

That the value of gold will fall, 
then, seems almost certain. How 
far it will fall, and how fast, de- 
pends on the effect of small reduc- 
tions in price both on production 
and consumption ; and as it is im- 
possible to predict that effect with 
any degree of certainty, it becomes 
economical writers to abstain from 
any confident expression of belief 
as to the’rate at which the expected 
fall will proceed, and the point at 
which it will be checked. Perhaps it 
may be lawful to entertain a strong 
opinion that while that fall will be 
greater than any that has recently 
occurred or appeared, it is not very 
likely to approach the immense 
amount indicated by M. Chevalier. 
Twenty per cent. seems to be a more 
likely amount than fifty; and for 
convenience’ sake, in considering 
the probable effects of a fall, I will 
take twenty instead of M. Cheva- 
lier’s fifty per cent. as its probable 
extent. In doing so, however, I 
beg to be understood as having 
earefully avoided the presumption 
of fixing any amount as the pro- 
bable limit of the depreciation to be 
expected. 

In regard to the rate at which 
such a fall may teke place, it is 
almost equally difficult to form any 
conjecture. That it will be gradual, 
and not exceedingly rapid, is the 
most natural supposition. The stock 
of gold already in existence is very 
large, even in proportion to the 
enormous supplies now yearly ob- 
tained, and therefore the addition 
made to it in a single year cannot 
be expected very materially to affect 
the price, especially as it is one of 
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those articles for which a certain 
demand will always exist, and which 
is not therefore liable to be greatly 
depreciated by a small increase in 
quantity. This is a matter of no 
trifling importance, as will be pre- 
sently seen in considering the effects 
of the anticipated depreciation on 
various classes and interests. 

If to-day gold is worth fifteen and 
a half times as much as silver, and 
bears a proportionate relation to 
other commodities, and if at a future 
day it shall be worth only twelve 
times as much as silver, and have 
fallen proportionately in its power 
of purchasing other commodities, it 
is quite clear that some persons will 
have lost and others gained in real 
wealth by the derangement. The 
man who borrows to-day £1000 will 
still have to pay £1000 after the 
depreciation; but whereas to-day 
he has received the worth of some- 
thing like 240 ounces of silver, he 
will then pay back only the worth 
of about 195 ounces of silver. His 
creditorwill receive the sameamount 
of gold, but he will not receive the 
same value as that which he lent. 
The money which now purchases 
for him to whom it is lent about 
500 quarters of wheat will not then 
—if nothing shall have happened to 
affect the value of wheat itself— 
purchase for him to whom it is 
repaid more than 400 quarters. 
All debtors will have gained; all 
creditors will have lost. All per- 
sons who have engaged in contracts 
to pay money will gain by fulfilling 
those contracts in a depreciated 
currency, at the expense of those 
who pay now a given value to re- 
ceive a smaller value hereafter. 

The extent of this mischief will 
depend exactly upon the rate at 
which the depreciation proceeds, 
and the length of time which elapses 
between its commencement and its 
completion. The more rapid its 
progress, the greater its evil effects. 
If it could be supposed to occur in 
the course of a few days, the com- 
merce of the world would be utterly 
deranged, and the first houses in 
Europe might be ruined at a blow. 
If it were spread over afew months, 
the mischief would be greatly re- 
duced; if over a few years, com- 
merce might be but little affected 
by it. If it occupied the lifetime 
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of a generation, comparatively few 
even of the non-commercial classes 
would be serious sufferers. In 
proportion to the length of time 
over which the depreciation extends 
will be the limitation of its evils to 
the very few, though not unim- 
portant, interests which must in- 
evitably suffer, let it take what time 
it will; and even their misfortunes 
will be alleviated if their loss be 
gradual and not sudden. 

Setting aside commercial con- 
tracts, which generally involve 
liabilities extending ca over a 
short period of time, there is a 
considerable mass of engagements 
which last for several years, and the 
effect of which will be materially 
altered by a depreciation of the 
monetary standard. The landlord 
who has let his farm on a lease for 
twenty-one years will, if a depre- 
ciation of twenty per cent. should 
be effected in fourteen years, find 
himself receiving for the last seven 
years only four-fifths of the return 
he expected—the money-rent re- 
maining nominally the same. The 
mortgagee of that landlord is in a 
still worse position. Should the 
depreciation be complete before the 
“agen: of his mortgage has expired, 

e will not only have received in 
interest a smaller value than he cal- 
culated upon, but the sum which he 
originally lent will be returned to 
him worth less by a fifth than when 
he lent it. The latter liability at- 
taches to the man who has insured 
his life for a fixed sum; but he has 
the advantage of paying his pre- 
miums in a gradually depreciating 
currency, and has therefore lost only 
a portion of the difference between 
the value of the £1000 for which he 
insured at the times of contract and 
of fulfilment. Exactly inverse to 
this is the case of the annuitant, 
who has paid at thirty-five £1000 
for a yearly annuity of £60 or 
thereabouts, and finds at sixty that 
his little income is worth only four- 
fifths of what it once was. 

But a greatly protracted period 
of slow depreciation would con- 
siderably mitigate these evils, inas- 
much as comparatively few con- 
tracts are now entered into which 
will not be completely fulfilled 
before the end of a quarter of a 
century; and if the process of de- 
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preciation proceed but slowly, it 
will only be those who have entered 
into contracts involving the receipt 
of money very many years hence 
who will be serious losers. Com- 
merce and business will gradually 
adjust themselves to the gradually 
changing value of money; wages 
and prices will rise as slowly as 
that value falls, and the evil 
effects of the depreciation in their 
extremest form will affect but a few 
classes. 

There is, however, one way in 
which a good many persons, who 
may at first sight seem in a tolerably 
safe position, will prove sufferers to 
some degree by the change. I speak 
of those who depend not on fixed in- 
comes, but on the wages of labour, 
but whose wages are determined by 
custom, not by competition. It re- 
quires a little reflection perhaps to 
assure us how numerous these per- 
sons are. I will take one or two 
instances. The fees of physicians 
and barristers are determined by 
custom. Competition among them 
does not cause them to accept lower 
remuneration in order to get more 
work: the etiquette of their pro- 
fession and the social usage, which 
are enormously powerful even in 
England, forbid it. All that com- 
petition can do is to divide the 
work and the pay among a greater 
number of claimants. In the same 
way a fall in the real value of their 
wages will not for a long time 
affect the custom which fixes the 
nominal amount. When gold shall 
be worth only four-fifths of its pre- 
sent value, we shall still give only 
a guinea to our physician; and the 
fee marked on the barrister’s brief 
will not be increased from two 
guineas to two and a half, or from 
four guineas to five. Similarly, it 
is probable that the prices paid for 
many services which are now remu- 
nerated on an understood scale, as 
is the case with a great part of the 
intellectual labour of the country, 
will not rise in any degree until 
long after those prices have become 
less valuable than they are now. 
When wheat shall be at sos. a 
quarter instead of 4os., and when 
silver shall be worth one-twelfth, 
and not one-fifteenth as much as 
gold, the clerk will still enter one 
government office at a salary of 
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£75, and another at a sal of 
£100. The curate will still find his 
stipend £100, and not £125. I 
doubt whether even newspaper ar- 
ticles will not be paid just at their 
present rate, and bankers’ clerks 
receive just their present salary. 
It is so now in some cases. The 
customary pay of a juryman is still 
—if it be ever now received—the 
eightpence or a shilling a day which 
once repaid the labour and time 
bestowed on his duties by the 
farmer or shopkeeper. In no other 
case probably would the effect of 
custom be so enduring; but in all 
those I have enumerated, and in 
many besides, it may last long 
enough to produce considerable in- 
convenience and injustice. 

There is one class who are certain 
to suffer, however slowly the depre- 
ciation may proceed, in all States 
which have a gold currency—the 
creditors of the State. They are in 
the position of perpetual annuitants. 
They will lose something, more or 
less, while the depreciation grows 
more and more; and when it is 
complete, they will have lost for 
ever a portion of the value of their 
property. Here is a real injustice ; 
not because they take their fair 
chance with others, investing in the 
funds on speculation, as in any other 
property, trusting to a fair calcula- 
tion of its probable value; but be- 
cause many of them have been 
forced by legal conditions to invest 
in this manner, whether they liked 
itorno. The practice of the Court 
of Chancery is, I am told, to refuse 
to indemnify trustees against the 
loss they may sustain by unlucky 
investments of the property en- 
trusted to them—no matter how 
pty and honestly they may 

ave acted—unless they have in- 
vested in the Funds. If they make 
choice of any other investment, they 
do so at their own peril. A com- 
pulsion is thus exercised in favour 
of the public debt, grounded on re- 
gard for the interest of the ward, 
which becomes a grievous injury to 
him if the property is to be depre- 
ciated meantime by a fall in the 
value of the standard metal. If the 
eer of a child now a year old 

e thus invested in the funds, and 


if in twenty years gold shall have 
fallen in value ten per cent., then 
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though he may, on attaining his 
majority, receive the same nominal 
sum, he has really been robbed of 
one-tenth of the value of his pro- 
perty by the sanction and under the 
authority of the State, which gains 
the benefit of his loss. This seems 
a hard case. 

It may be answered that the 
other investments which might have 
been sought, had no such interven- 
tion been made by the legal autho- 
rities, are equally liable to depre- 
ciation from the same cause. But 
this is not quite true. Let us con- 
sider one of the most popular invest- 
ments—railway shares. As these 
represent property dependent for 
its value upon considerations in no 
way affected by a change in the 
value of gold, their nominal price 
will rise, as that declines, just as 
the price of corn or cotton goods. 
The same will be the case with 
other investments of this nature ; 
with all, indeed, which do not repre- 
sent, or are not liable to be paid off 
by, a fixed sum of money. 

The case of the English fund- 
holder, then, under a depreciation 
in the value of gold, is such as fairly 
to entitle him to the favourable 
consideration of the State. At the 
same time there can be no doubt 
that not only in law, but even in 
Soro conscientia, our strictly binding 
obligation is limited to the repay- 
ment of the amount of standard 
money which we promised to repay, 
or to the continued payment of 
that rate of interest, in standard 
money, which was the condition of 
the loan. And unless the deprecia- 
tion of gold should be sudden and 
striking, so as to enlist strong pub- 
lic sympathy on behalf of the suf- 
ferers, there is little chance that 
the statesmen who have charge of 
the public interests will consent on 
behalf of the public to forego the 
advantage ae may honestly—even 
if not quite honourably—reap by 
the possible variations of the mar- 
ket. Only a very forcible and rapid 
decline in the value of gold would 
be in the least likely to induce us 
even to take into consideration th 
remedy proposed by M. Chevalier 
—the alteration of our standard 
from gold to silver, and the payment 
of our debts in the undepreciated. 
metal. Honesty does not bind us 
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to it; and we are hardly likely to 
err on the side of over-generosity 
towards the public creditor. 

The case of France is different. 
Silver is her standard ; and though 
the law allows her, if she please, to 
pay her debt in gold at a fixed rate, 
yet I agree with M. Chevalier in 
thinking that those who lent a 
thousand francs—or let us say five 
thousand grammes of silver—have 
aright to receive the same in re- 
turn; and not in lieu thereof a 
quantity of gold once worth as much, 
but when they receive it worth only 
four thousand grammes of silver. 
The ‘ double currency’ is in fact, on 
occasion of a depreciation in either 
of the metals, an instrument by 
which the debtor may profit, to the 
detriment of the creditor; and the 
State, which was guilty of the over- 
sight that rendered such an injus- 
tice possible, has at least no moral 
right to ‘ make its own advantage of 
its own wrong.’ Those who wish 
to see this point fully reasoned out 
had better refer to the treatise I 
have already so often quoted. The 
financial obligations of France will 
there be found more fully discussed 
than it is necessary to discuss them 
here. 


THE ROMAN QUESTION : 
COURT, AND 


VERY remarkable work has 
L just appeared at Brussels, by 
M. About, author of a volume called 
La Gréce Contemporaine, published 
about four years ago. M. About, a 
Frenchman by birth and education, 
brought up at the Lycée Charle- 
magne, unlike some of his country- 
men who write about Italy from 
the Boulevard des Italiens at Paris, 
has studied the Roman question 
from an actual point of view, in the 
States of the Church itself. It was 
on the very ground of Rome, as well 
as at Bologna, at Civita Vecchia, 
and at Rimini, that he picked up 
his information and collected his 
facts. His first impressions, written 
freshly as they occurred, appeared 
some months ago in the Petisien 
Moniteur Universel, with such 
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To recapitulate in a few words. 
It seems that, though there has been 
as yet no perceptible decline in the 
value of gold, such a decline must 
be expected ere long, though no 
prudent writer will undertake to 

redict its exact extent or duration. 
Bat we have a right to hope that it 
will be so gradual as to prevent the 
infliction of ruinous losses on indi- 
viduals, and the disturbance of com- 
mercial credit, which must oecur 
from a sudden depreciation. Cer- 
tainly, the experience of the eight 
ears which have elapsed since the 
ast of the great gold discoveries, 
while it has warned us against the 
expression of any hasty judgment 
on the possibilities of the future, has 
taught us to look much more calmly 
and with much less alarm on the 
effects of the mighty increase in our 
supplies of gold which is taking 
place than those could do who were 
first startled by the prospects of 
financial derangement which seemed 
to threaten us when those dis- 
coveries took place. Eight years with 
an annual supply of from twenty- 
five to thirty-five millions, and no 
mischief done, may tend in some 
degree to tranquillize our minds in 
regard to future contingencies. 
Percy Gree. 


THE POPE—HIS CHURCH, 
MINISTERS.* 


changes and modifications as the 
editor of the French Government 
journal imposed. His articles, some- 
what desultory and fragmentary, 
were nevertheless truthful and im- 
partial—so truthful, indeed, as to 
provoke violent remonstrances on 
the part of the Pontifical Govern- 
ment. The consequence was that 
the clever writer, though backed by 
the patronage of the greatest per- 
sonage in the State, was forced 
suddenly to suspend his labours in 
reference to Rome, the Pope, the 
Cardinals, and the States of the 
Church. The Papal nuncio at Paris, 
the sleek Sacconi, exhibited a diplo- 
matic and episcopal dissatisfaction 
to the French authorities; and his 
secretary, the Abbé Compieta, did 
not fail to proclaim in ultramontane 


* La Question Romaine. Par E, About. Bruxelles: Meline, Cans et Cie. 
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society the scandal caused to all 
truly devout Romanists by these 
Voltairian sketches, so sparkling 
with wit, humour, and that mocking 
irony before which even truth itself 
sometimes, and for a season. only, 
fares second best. Nor was this by 
any means the worst of it. The 
Archbishop of Nicea, acting on be- 
half of his spiritual father, the Pope, 
had roused the five French cardi- 
nals, the Archbishops of Besancon, 
Bordeaux, Bourges, Lyons, and 
Rheims, and the most ultramontane 
of the bishops, vicars-general, and 
riests in the west and south of 
Seanes. to a common feeling of 
anger and complaint. Here were 
five cardinals, fifteen archbishops, 
sixty-five bishops, hundrede of deans 
and archdeacons, and about fifty 
thousand priests, and a vast number 
of Jesuits, lay brothers, nuns, and 
religious women, all at once set in 
motion to influence every religious 
or seemingly religious household in 
France. Allusions were made to 
the harsh conduct of the first Napo- 
leon towards Pius VII.; and the 
Home Minister was warned that it 
would fare ill with any French 
Government which could counte- 
nance attacks on the Vicegerent of 
God on earth. To these passionate 
assertions, urged with priestly per- 
severance, M. Delangle was not 
wholly insensible; and M. About 
was told by the Minister that he 
must write no more on Rome, the 
Pope, the Cardinals, or the congre- 
gation of the Propaganda, at least 
in the Government Moniteur. The 
articles which had already appeared 
had, however, greatly piqued public 
curiosity, and pleased the most in- 
telligent portion of the reading and 
thinking publie in France. Testi- 
monies to this effect crowded on the 
gifted author from all sides; and as 
the situation of Italy grew more 
uneasy, urgent, and unquiet, M. 
About determined to devote him- 
self to the production of a special 
book on Rome, the Roman Question, 
and the States of the Church. He 
retouched his notes, he revised his 
reminiscences, he consulted statis- 
tical volumes, he conversed and cor- 
responded with illustrious Italians 
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in and out of Italy, and the result 
of all this thought, labour, and pen- 
manship is the volume now before 
us. The first edition was published 
in Belgium in the first days of May 
—a country in which there exists 
—- much freedom of the press 
asin England ; and this imprint was 
exhausted in a very few days with- 
out satisfying half the people in 
Paris, who would be satiated with 
the work under any circumstances. 
A question.then arose whether the 
volume might not be printed in 
France by some independent pub- 
lisher. The Council of State sate on 
the subject and decided in the 
negative, so that on the 5th or 6th 
of May the partisans of the Pope 
and his bad government thus feli- 
citated themselves that the volume 
could not appear in France ; but in 
the last moments, before leaving for 
Italy, the Emperor of the French 
decided that the work should be 
also published in Paris as well as 
admitted from Belgium, so that the 
Parisians will have the opportunity 
of reading as clear and pungent 
ner against the Papacy printed 
oth in Belgium and in France as 
has been written since Candide or 
Micromégas first saw the light some 
hundred and thirty years ago.* 

It is not that M. About has any 
personal spite against the Pope him- 
self; on the contrary, he feels kindly 
towards a man aged and infirm, 
whose private life is exemplary, and 
who practises self-denial and disin- 
terestedness on a throne often dis- 
figured by selfishness and corrup- 
tion. The French critic admits that 
Pius LX. commenced his reign by 
acts favourably regarded by Italy— 
acts which gave a hope of better 
days, doomed to be subsequently 
disappointed. But while lamenting 
the sufferings of the Pontiff in exile 
at Gaeta, and the moral tortures 
which his Holiness must have suf- 
fered in exercising a precarious and 
dependent royalty under the pro- 
tection of two princes, M. About 
contends that there are thousands 
of the Pope’s subjects whose position 
is a million of times more deplorable 
than that of the monarch, owing to 
the weakness and wickedness of the 


* While these sheets are passing through the press, we learn the volume has, 
on the denunciation of the Editor of the Univers, been seized in Paris. 
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Pontiff’s government. This is a 
government administered certainly 
in the Pope’s name and under his 
authority, but of many of the in- 
iquities and oppressions practised 
under it it is hoped the Pope him- 
self is personally ignorant. 

Pius IX. has now just entered 
upon his sixty-eighth year, having 
been born on the 13th May, 1792; 
but he looks older than his real 
age, being of delicate health, and 
feeble constitution. M. About de- 
scribes him as a short stout little 
man, with pasty cheeks and a 
somnolent look. His countenance 
indicates good feeling and a cer- 
tain lassitude, his Holiness having 
no commanding traits. The pre- 
decessor of the present Pontiff, 
Gregory XVI., was a plain, nay, a 
downright ugly, man, with a 
blotched and pimply face; but 
ugly as he was, he played his part 
well in spiritual shows, exercises, 
and spectacles. Pius IX. is, on the 
contrary, a very sorry performer in 
these magnificent representations— 
the great and often too successful 
religious melodramas of the Romish 
church. The faithful who travel 
long distances to hear his Holiness’s 
masses are surprised to see him take 
pinches of snuif at the very moment 
when the Thurifer covers him with 
an azure cloud of odorous frankin- 
eense. When mass is over, the 
Pope it appears plays at billiards, 
it is said by order of his physicians. 

e is, says the Frenchman—as 
though the fact were wonderful—a 
believer in God. He is not merely 
a sincere but a devout Christian. 
In his enthusiasm for Mariolatry he 
has invented, it is true, a useless and 
silly dogma, but en revanche, he has 
testified his sincerity in raising a 
monument to the Miraculous Con- 
ception, certainly in the worst taste 
—a monument which still unhappily 
disfigures the Piazza di Spagna. 
The moral character of Pius IX. is 
above reproach, and was so even in 
his youthful days as a subdeacon, 
deacon, and parish priest. This 
purity of ules in Romish eccle- 
siastics is common enough in France, 
but very rare indeed in the States 
of the Church, where morality is the 
exception not the rule. The present 
Pope has nephews, who, miraculous 
to tell, are neither rich nor powerful, 
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nor yet titled; and this is the more 
wonderful as no law whatever in- 
terdicts the Pontiff from levy- 
ing black mail on his subjects for 
the benefit of his own particular 
family. 

Gregory XIII., for instance, gave 
to his nephew, Ludovisi, four mil- 
lions of good paper money, quite 
equivalent to solid specie ; and the 
Borghésés purchased eighty con- 
siderable farms with the money of 
Paul V. Nothing therefore pre- 
vented the present Pope, even 
according to the commission ap- 
a in 1640, and presided over 

y Vitelleschi, general of the Jesuits, 
from creating a majorat of 
£16,000 a year on behalf of a 
favourite nephew, or a secundo ge- 
niture in favour of a second nephew, 
or even to pay over a dowry of 
£36,000 to a too indiscreetly loved 
niece or daughter, if he had such 
child, of which there is no evidence 
whatever. But Pius IX. has not 
followed the example of the Gre- 
gorys or Pauls, or of his own name- 
sake Pius VI., in this respect ; and 
though his family are of no great 
rank, and are poorish in point of 
fortune, yet he has done nothing 
whatever to better their position. 
His nephew, the Count Mastai 
Ferretti, married recently, and all 
that the Holy Father did for him 
was to give his young wife diamonds 
to the value of £8000 of our money. 
And even this liberality cost not a 
sou to the Roman nation. These 
diamonds were a present from the 
Sultan of the Sublime Porte to the 
Pope on his election in 1846; and 
what remained of them after the 
spoliations of Gaeta and Portici, 
were offered as a marriage gift to 
the young Countess of Ferretti, the 
Pope’s niece-in-law. This is to the 
honour and credit of the man 


Pope. 

The character of Pius IX. is (ac- 
cording to our author, from whom we 
have gathered all this detail) an 
amalgam of devotion, good nature, 
vanity, weakness, and obstinacy, 
‘dashed and brewed’ with a spice 
of bitterness and rancour. Though 
his Holiness gives his benediction 
with unction, he is not placable, and 
does not very easily forgive. A 
good priest enough, he is an indiffe- 
rent and incapable sovereign. He 
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is a man of ordinary mind, with- 
out elevation of views, and is the 
very reverse of infallible in the 
affairs of this world. His informa- 
tion ison a par with that of the bulk 
of the Cardinals, which does not say 
much for his intelligence or learning. 
He expresses himself tolerably in 
the French language. 

The Roman people have judged 
Pius IX. in a kindly spint. In 
1847, when he manifested a desire 
to act well, his people called him 
great. But, poor man, he was not 
in the least great, but only an 
excellently well-intentioned person, 
desirous to act differently from and 
in a better spirit than his prede- 
cessors. In those early days Pius IX. 
coveted the applause of Europe. In 
1849, Souaidlen, he passed for a 
violent reactionist, because events 
ran counter to his volition, and 
above all, because Cardinal Anto- 
nelli, who had aroused his fears and 
completely overmastered his weak 
will, drew him violently backwards 
in all that related to State policy. 

The unprosperous issue of all 
Pius IX.’s efforts at reform, as well 
as some two or three accidents that 
have occurred in his presence, have 
accredited the notion among a sec- 
tion of the lower population of 
Rome that the actual Pope is a 
jettatore, and possesses what is 
called in the south and east of 
Europe ‘the evil eye.’ When he 
takes an airing through Rome or 
the environs in his carriage, the 
good women undoubtedly fall on 
their knees as before his predeces- 
sors, but they resist the fascination 
of the evil eye by circumvallating 
their countenances within folds upon 
folds of their ample cloaks. 

On the other hand, the affiliated 
of the Secret Societies impute all 
the ills, misfortunes, and servitude 
of Italy to this self-same Pontiff. 
The men of the Secret Societies, 
according to M. About (and we 
fully believe him), would make 
short work with Pius 1X. if the 
French army were not on the spot 
to protect him. 

M. About did not ask an 
audience of the present Pope. He 
did not kiss his Holiness’s hand, his 
toe, or his mule; and, per contra, the 
only mark of attention shown to 
the French writer by the Papal 
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Government was the insertion of a 
malignant paragraph against him in 
the Giornale di Roma. Notwith- 
standing this malignant and offen- 
sive paragraph, M. About, however, 
generally takes the part of the 
Pope, and makes every allowance 
for his peculiar situation. Let it 
be remembered, too, in estimating 
the character of Pius IX., that 
after having been for a couple of 
years the favourite of public 
opinion and the lion of Europe, his 

oliness was suddenly obliged to 
shift his quarters from the Quirinal. 
At Gaeta and at Portici he knew 
the bitterness of exile. A great and 
an ancient principle had in his esti- 
mation been violated in his own 
person, and his ministers and 
councillors said to him, ‘It is your 
Holiness’s own fault; you have 
placed the monarchy in danger by 
—_ ideas of progress.’ Immo- 

ility, they then urged, was an 
indispensable condition to the sta- 
bility of thrones, and Antonelli 
ee to the history of antecedent 

opes in confirmatory proof. There 
was abundant time to convert 
Pius IX. to these views before the 
armies of the Roman Catholic 
pose restored him to Rome, and 

e was ultimately truly converted 
to them before his restoration. 
Too happy in seeing what he 
conceived the principle of lawful 
authority saved in his own person, 
Pius 1X. vowed never again to 
compromise it by any indiscretion, 
and to remain as immovable as 
former Popes. But here were the 
French, his saviours, who imposed 
on him the condition of moving on- 
ward with the,time. What, then, 
was the Pontiff to do? He neither 
could refuse all, nor yet promise all. 
He hesitated a long time—then 
engaged himself as it were against 
the grain—then after a while re- 
leased himself from engagements 
which he entered into from consi- 
derations of present interest only, 
and wholly irrespective of principle 
or conviction. Now, having done 
this in a temporising and dishonest 
spirit, he is out of humour with his 
people, with the French, and with 
himself. He knows well enough 
the Italians suffer from his acts; 
but he compounds with his con- 
science by arguing that the mis- 
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fortune of the nation is indispensable 
to the security of the Church. The 
churchman in his person effaces and 
obliterates the man. The murmurs 
of his conscience are stifled by the 
remembrances of 1848, and the fear 
of revolution, by which he is op- 
pressed and appalled. In a word, 
the Pontiff now closes his eyes and 
shuts his ears, trying to die in peace 
midst complaining subjects and dis- 
contented protectors. We agree 
with M. About in thinking that 
weak men, without energy and cha- 
racter, would act pretty much 
after the fashion of Pius IX. if they 
were in his place. That he is weak, 
inenergetic, and easily led by design- 
ing knaves, are the chief faults of 
the present Pontiff. 

The minister of the Pope is quite 
a different man from the Pontiff. 
Antonelli, the chief minister, is not 
a man of respectable or even decent, 
but of ignoble birth. A near. rela- 
tive of his was shot for brigandage 
during the first French occupation ; 
and the father of the Cardinal him- 
self was a mere woodcutter. The 
Cardinal Minister, according to M. 
About, was born in a den of 
brigands, and was enabled to reflect 
upon the consequences of highway 
robbery before he tasted any of its 
sweets. The first employment of 
the young Giacomo was in tending 
bullocks. He next became an in- 
tendant of a household ; thena mu- 
nicipal receiver, in which he was 
able to make more money at a less 
risk. He lived in plenty, enjoyed 
every pleasure, made himself every- 
where at home, frightening people 
at need, so as to be able the better 
to rule them. Not to risk his life, 
which he always valued highly, and 
partly also with the hope of better- 
ing his condition, the future Cardi- 
nzi that would be entered the Grand 
Seminary. In France, the country 
of scepticism, young men enter a 
seminary with the hope of being 
ordained priest. Antonelli confi- 
dently, ila it happened correctly, 
counted on escaping the punishment 
of ordination. In the capital of the 
Roman Catholic world, Levites of 
a little intelligence become magis- 
trates, prefects, councillors of state, 
and ministers. Parish priests are 
in these parts not made of fresh, 
but of dried and sapless fruits. 
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Antonelli so distinguished himself, 
with Heaven’s help, that he escaped 
—to his infinite comfort and relief 
—priest’s orders. He has never, 
therefore, said mass—he has never 
shriven others. ‘I shouldn’t even 
like to swear,’ says M. About, ‘ that 
he has confessed himself.’ The 
young Seminarist obtained, some 
eight-and-twenty or thirty years 
ago, the friendship of Gregory X VI. 
—more useful to him than all the 
Christian virtues. He became Pre- 
late, Magistrate, Prefect, Secretary 
General of the Interior, and Minis- 
ter of Finances. Shall it be then 
said that he did not take the right 
road to success? ‘A Minister of 
Finance,’ says M. About, ‘ provided 
he knows anything of his business, 
saves more money in six months than 
all the brigands of Sonnino in 
twenty years. Under Gregory 
XVLI., with a view to render him- 
self agreeable to the sovereign, 
Antonelli became reactionary. With 
equal reason, on the accession of 
Pius IX., he professed liberal ideas. 
A cardinal’s hat and a ministerial 
portfolio weve the recompense of his 
new convictions, and proved to the 
inhabitants of Sonnino that even 
liberalism itself was more lucrative 
than brigandage. Antonelli got 
hold of the new Pope as he had 
done of the old. Pius IX., who had 
no secrets from him, confided to 
him his desire to correct abuses, 
without dissimulating his fears of 
going too far. He served the holy 
Father even in his irresoluteness 
and want of all firmness of mind. 
While, as President of the Council 
of State, he proposed reforms, he as 
Minister carefully postponed them. 
No one was at first more active in 
preparing the Constitution of 1848, 
nor at last in violating it. He was 
the man to send Durando to fight 
the Austrians, and the first to 
disown him when he was van- 
quished. He withdrew from the 
Ministry when he saw there was a 
chance of danger, but aided the 
Pope in secretly opposing his minis- 
ters. The murder of Rossi very 
seriously perplexed Antonelli. 
When one has taken the trouble to 
be born at Sonnino (says M. About), 
it is not in order that a man may 
permit himself to be assassinated— 
quite the contrary, indeed. Anto- 
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nelli therefore provided for his 
own safety and that of his master, 
and proceeded to Gaeta, to play the 
part of Secretary of State in parti- 
bus. From that period of exile may 
be dated the despotic power of An- 
tonelli over the mind of the Holy 
Father, his restoration in the esteem 
of the Austrians, and the complete 
unity of his conduct. From that 
epoch, too, there have been no con- 
tradictions in his political life. From 
this period of exile his design was 
to restore the absolute power of the 
Popes, in order to dispose of it at 
his ease. He prevented any recon- 
ciliation between the Pope and his 
subjects. He solicited the arms of 
the Roman Catholic Powers to the 
conquest of Rome. He shut his 
ears to the advice of the Emperor 
of the French ; he designedly pro- 
longed the exile of his sovereign ; 
he drew up the promises of the 
motu proprio with the firm inten- 
tion and design of eluding them. 
At length he returned, with the 
Pope, to Rome; and from that day 
to this, now a period of nearly ten 
years, he has lorded it over a timid 
sovereign and a prostrate people— 
opposing a passive resistance to the 
councils of diplomacy and to the 
wishes of Europe; clinging to the 
good things of office with the tena- 
city of a nature semi-brigand, 
semi-clerical. Indifferent as to the 
present and carcless as to the future, 
the Cardinal daily adds to his 
gains. Antonelli is now fifty-three 
_ of age, but looks younger. 

le is robust yet sinewy, and pre- 
serves the health of a mountaineer. 
His breadth of forehead, his spark- 
ling eyes, his aquiline nose, and the 
upper portion of his face, inspire a 
certain amount of wonder. There 
is a flash of intelligence in those 
bronzed and Moresque features ; 
but the heavy face, the long teeth, 
and the thick lips, disclose the 
grossest appetites. It is as though 
a Cardinal and Papal minister were 
grafted on an unmitigated savage. 
When Antonelli accompanies the 
Pope in the ceremonies of Passion 
week, his impertinence and disdain 
are magnificent. He looks ever 
and anon at the Diplomatic gallery, 
and sarcastically regards those poor 
ambassadors whom he tantalizes 
from night tomorn. There are not 
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wanting some who admire the actor 
who thus boldly brazens out his 


part. 

When Antonelli, on the other 
hand, pauses in a drawing-room be- 
fore the actual presence of a pretty 
woman, and when he addresses her 
in confidential tone sotto voce, 
grazing as it were her shoulders, 
you see before you the sensual, 
savage man of the mountains and 
the woods; and you shudderingly 
think of post-chaises overturned by 
the roadside. 

Antonelli, M. About tells us, has 
his apartments above those of the 
Pope. The Romans inquiringly ask, 


.in a sort of interrogative pun, 


* Which is the higher, the Pope or 
Antonelli?’ All classes of society 
equally detest the Cardinal. Con- 
cini himself was not in his day more 
intensely hated than is this parvenu. 
A Roman Prince, in speaking to 
M. About of the wealth of the 
Roman Grandezza, said, ‘ You will 
perceive that there are two families 
whose wealth is indicated by an 
arbitrary mark, for nobody knows 
the extent of their riches. One of 
these is the family of Torlonia; the 
other is the family of Antonelli. 
Both made their fortunes in a few 
years; the one by speculation, and 
the other, Antonelli. by politics— 
which means, in Rome, by intrigue 
and time-serving. M. About is, 
however,.in error in thinking that 
old Torlonia, the father of the pre- 
sent duke, made his fortune in a 
few years. He took somewhere 
about forty long years to make it. 
Originally the old schemer com- 
menced as a baker. Having ob- 
tained a perfect mastery of the rolls, 
he became a dealer in grain (we 
don’t say a rogue in grain), and a 
contractor in flour, biscuit, &c., 
somewhat in the style (though on 
an infinitely smaller scale) of the 
first Sir William Curtis of the days 
of George III. and George IV. 
this capacity of contractor for flour 
and fodder, the dusty old miller 
made nearly a million of crowns ; 
and having then set up as a Cam- 
bist and banker, sent one of his sons 
to Oxford, some five-and-fifty years 
ago, to study English and become a 
gentleman. This son afterwards 
resided in the bank, and was well 
own from 1815, to 1840 or 1841, 
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changing circular notes and acknow- 
ledging letters of credit from Lon- 
don and provincial bankers in this 
country. He may be still at work 
for aught we know, in a similar ca- 
pacity, though the probabilities are 
the other way, as the younger Tor- 
lonia must now be at the shady side 
of seventy—at least seventy-four or 
seventy-five years of age. 

Cardinals of birth, breeding, and 
position in Italy, or of acknowledged 
status and position in their own 
countries, have no liking for Anto- 
nelli. He is looked on as an in- 
triguer—as a kind of clerical brigand 
‘Sans foi et sans loi,’ according to 
M. About. 

The Roman nation reproaches 
him with ali the evils which it 
has suffered for ten years. Public 
misery and public ignorance, the 
decay of arts and letters, the 
violation of all rights, the extinc- 
tion of all liberties, in addition 
to the permanent scourge of a 
foreign occupation, are all laid 
to the door of Giacomo Antonelli. 
It may even be doubted whether 
the Cardinal Minister has adroitly 
served the party of the reaction. 
What internal factions, asks M. 
About, has he suppressed? Let it be 
remembered, too, that it is under 
Antonelli’s reign that secret so- 
cieties have propagated themselves 
through Rome. Europe has long 
complained of this man’sgovernment 
of the States of the Church; and 
every day’s delay of needed reform 
raises her complaining voice more 
and more in alt, Antonelli has re- 
conciled no parties to the Holy See 
—has conciliated no Power. He 
has had ten long years of dictator- 
ship, and has gained neither the 
esteem of foreigners nor the confi- 
dence of the Romans. He has 
gained a little time, and that is all 
that he has achieved. His pre- 
tended capacity, if we are to believe 
M. About, is a myth. He has the 
finesse of the peasant, the clever- 
ness of the hack cardinal, but he 
is without the abilities to consolidate 
oppression as a system of govern- 
ment. No one can better than 
Antonelli delay and dally with a 
question, interposing artful dodges ; 
for he can alternately amuse and 
fatigue the players, and pique and 
soothe them by turns by an adroit 
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sleight of hand. But it is not by 
etty arts and contrivances of this 
ind that a shaky, tumble-down 
tyranny is rendered firm. 
Antonelli has all the trickery, un- 
rincipledness, and rascality of the 
ower and craftier diplomacy : it is 
yet to be proved whether he has 
any of the talent of the higher and 
the better diplomacy. When Anto- 
nelli (as M. About says) left the 
mountains of Sonnino, he had no 
thoughts of becoming the benefactor 
of the Roman people, or of being 
the testator of a posterity which 
would treasure up his name. He 
was not—not he—either an Italian 


. Don Quixote, or such 2 pious Papist 


fool as this. His first object was to 
take care of his own precious person; 
his second, to take care of his 
family. That family, thanks to his 
efforts, is in an excellent position. 
His four brothers—Philip, Louis, 
Gregory, and Angelo—who in ear] 
life were mere peasants, are now a 
counts. One is Governor. of the 
Bank, and since the condemnation 
of Campana, he has been made 
manager of the Monte di Pieta. 
Another is Conservator of Rome. 
Another is a forestaller and re- 
ater, a notorious monopolist. 
he youngest is the Clerk and 
Commis Voyageur; the diplo- 
matist and messenger of this inte- 
resting, virtuous, pious, taking, and 
flourishing family. A certain Count 
Dandini, a cousin of the Cardinal, 
governs the police. Between the 
lot they nurse, manage, and notably 
augment an invisible and intan- 
ible fortune. They who know the 
ardinal best, say that he passes a 
right pleasant life. If it were not 
for the bore of holding his own with 
the diplomatists, and giving au- 
diences daily, he would be the hap- 
piest of mortals. His codes are 
simple—a cardinal’s robe, unlimited 
power, an immense fortune, an Euro- 
pean reputation, and all the plea- 
sures which man can enjoy. These 
trifles satisfy his Eminence’s very 
moderate desires. The good souls 
who find everything perfect at 
Rome, vaunt much how satisfactory 
it is that Antonelli is not a priest. 
If you accuse him of being too 
rich, agreed, say the indulgent 
Christians; but remember that he 
is not a priest. If you remark that 
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he has read Machiavelli with profit, 
admitted, say the optimists ; but he 
is not a priest. If his bonnes for- 
tunes are alluded to, bosh, cry the 
perfectionists, what imports it; he 
is not a priest. On this M. About 
slily remarks, ‘I was not before 
aware that deacons might do any- 
thing with impunity.’ 

Antonelli has one weakness; but 
it is a natural one. He is terribly 
afraid of death. A distinguished 
and beautiful person, whom he 
honoured with a cardinalitial pre- 
ference, told M. About that once 
when she arrived at a solicited 
rendezvous, his Eminence spran 
upon her like a madman, an 
eagerly searched her pockets. When 
satisfied that there was no deadly 
weapon about his Dulcinea, his 
Eminence remembered that the lady 
was a friend. Probably this affair 
occurred after the attempt which 
had been made on Antonelli’s life. 
A miserable idiot, egged on, it is 
said, by the secret societies, posted 
himself on the staircase of the 
Vatican, and brandishing a fork, 
sprang upon the Minister. His 
Eminence bounded on one side like 
a chamois of the Alps. The idiot 
was seized and tried. The Roman 
tribunals, who too often pardon the 
guilty, at once condemned him, and 
he was decapitated. The Cardinal 
magnanimously conferred a pension 
on his widow. Was not this, says 
M. About, the act of an ‘ homme 
desprit? Since the affair of the 
fork, Antonelli never goes out with- 
out the greatest precautions. His 
horses are trained to gallop furiously 
through the streets, to save him 
from a chance shot. With the 
following extract we must conclude 
our notice of Antonelli :— 


Antonelli has been occasionally com- 
pared to Mazarin, both being charac- 
terized by great fear of death, inordinate 
love of money, regard to family inte- 
rests, and certain other accidental fea- 
tures. They were born in the same 
mountain, or nearly so, The one in- 
sinuated himself furtively into the heart 
of a woman, the other into the mind 
of an old man. Both have governed 
unscrupulously, and have earned the 
hatred of their contemporaries. One 
speaks French as comically as did the 
other, yet they have an equal appre- 
ciation of the delicate niceties of the 
language. The selfish Mazarin dictated 
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to Europe the Treaty of Westphalia and 
the Peace of the Pyrenees, laid by di- 
plomacy the foundation of the greatness 
of Louis XIV., and managed the affairs 
of the nation without neglecting his own. 
Antonelli has made his fortune to the 
detriment of the country, the Pope, and 
the Church. Mazarin may be compared 
to a skilful but roguish tailor, who, 
though he dresses his customers well, 
contrives to secure sundry yards of 
cloth for himself. Antonelli resembles 
those Jews of the middle ages who de- 
molished the Coliseum to steal the old 
iron it contained. 


This comparison is more ingenious 
than exact or truthful. Mazarin, 
unlike Antonelli, was a man of noble 
birth, who had the advantage of a 
Spanish as well as an Italian edu- 
cation, having passed three years at 
the Universities of Alcala and Sala- 
manca. Neither was he born in the 
mountains near Sonnino, but at 
Piscina, a city of the Abruzzi. It 
seems also absurd to compare the 
Minister of such a kingdom as 
France, and one of the negotiators 
of the Treaty of Westphalia, and 
the author of the Peace of the 
Pyrenees, with such an adventurer 
as Antonelli. 


With a Pope so weak and inca- 
pable as Pius IX., and Antonelli, 
such as he is described, for 
minister, it is not wonderful that 
legislative, executive, and judicial 
powers have been and are con- 
founded together, and that all the 
provinces of the Papal States are 
ill-governed. Agriculture, trade, 
and manufactures are in the most 
backward state; the roads are the 
worst in all Italy, and it was not 
till very recently that railways and 
gas were introduced on a very small 
and partial scale. The only build- 
ings about which the Pope’s Govern- 
ment concerns itself are Basilicas, 
churches, convents, and religious 
houses. As to the army, the only 
regiments worth their salt are the 
Swiss. Many of these are from 
the Protestant cantons of Switzer- 
land. They laugh at and have no 
belief in the religion of the sove- 
reign whose pay they receive. So 
long, however, as the Swiss guards 
receive their rations and regular 

ay, they will scrupulously and 
faithfully fulfil the necessary duties 
they have undertaken to perform. 
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As to the native Roman troops, 
they are badly officered, and with- 
out instruction, discipline, or cou- 
rage, and never make war but on 
their fellow-citizens. All that is 
good and great in Rome is, as M. 
About with most other authors say, 
the production, not of the Popes or 
their governments. The gigantic 
aqueducts, the stupendous sewers, 
the magnificent roads which num- 
ber twenty centuries, attest the 
industry and civilization of long 
buried nations and of an extinct civi- 
lization. Yet the Roman people 
are brave, most intelligent, muscu- 
lar, and well grown, and would be 
industrious under a civilizing and 
progressive lay government. It was 
the general belief in this country and 
in France a few years ago, that the 
Romans were a debased and white- 
livered populace, without any of the 
masculine virtues. Yet when eman- 
cipated in 1849 from the guidance 
and control of about 38,000 priests 
and 21,000 monks, aided by a few 
bold and courageous adventurers 
from all quarters of Europe, the 
Romans kept the French army at 
bay for months, and performed 
signal acts of valour. If these men 
were under a good secular govern- 
ment, there is in them the material 
to make ingenious artists, mechani- 
cians, watchmakers, jewellers, sculp- 
tors, engravers, civil engineers ; to 
make thoroughly practical farmers, 
and even excellent soldiers and 
sailors. The descendants of Romans, 
and Romans themselves, in every 
country in Europe and out of it, 
excepting Rome their native city, 
form able men of science, excellent 
merchants and commercial men. 
Witness the Mammianis,the Armel- 
linis, the Pepolis, the Farinis, the 
Saflis, and the Mecchis, who in 
England, France, Sardinia, and 
America have obtained renown. Yet 
had these men remained at home a 
prison or a dungeon would be their 
reward from a theocratic govern- 
ment. The remedy M. About 
suggests for this misgovernment and 
malversation is the separation of 
the temporal from the spiritual 

ower. Make the Pope, he says, 

ishop of Rome, and give him. as 
large a salary as you will, drawn 
from all the Roman Catholics in 
Christendom, but deprive him of 
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all temporal power, which he mis- 
uses and abuses horribly. 


I have often (says M. About) spoken 
with honest, honourable, and enlight- 
ened men in the States of the Church— 
the leaders of the middle class—who 
have talked to me as follows: If, said 
they, there came down from heaven a 
man strong enough to cut into the core 
of abuses, to reform the administration, 
to send the priests and monks to their 
churches and the Austrians to Vienna ; 
if there was a man strong enough and 
honest enough to promulgate a civil 
code, to render the country healthful by 
drainage, to introduce good husbandry, 
to promote industry and manufactures, 
to facilitate commerce, to finish the lines 
of rail, to secularize education, to pro- 
pagate modern ideas, and to place the 

tomans on a level with the Western 
nations—we should fall down and abso- 
lutely worship him. It is said by people 
that know us not, that we cannot be 
governed ; but give us a prince capable 
of governing, and you shall soon see if 
we are niggard in conceding to him the 
fullest powers. Whoever he may be— 
from wheresoever he may come—we will 
give him carte blanche to be absolute 
master, to do everything he likes so long 
as anything shall remain to be done. All 
that we ask in return is, that his task 
once finished, he will permit us to share 
power with him. We will not be niggard 
in meting out to him ample authority, 
for the Italians are accommodating and 
not ungrateful; but we will not any 
longer support that eternal old lazy, 
tricky, tumble-down despotism which 
paralysed grey beards transmit from 
hand to hand. Each of these ruling 
and paralytic priests hands us over 
manacled hand and foot to the wickedest 
and worst of the College of Cardinals. 


Ifa Cardinal Secretary might by 
any possibility himself become Pope, 
he might use his power honestly and 
mildly, if not ably or discreetly. 
But there is no instance of such 
a thing in modern times. Lam- 
bruschini and Consalvi tried their 
best to be elected popes, but with 
little success. 

If the Pope were simply a Roman 
bishop — chief of the Western 
Church; if he confined himself only 
to spiritual things, and eschewed 
temporal government, his country- 
men of Rome, of Ancona, and of 
Bologna might govern themselves 
as we heretics do in London, and as 
those very pale-coloured papists, 
the French, do at Paris, Bordeaux, 
Marseilles, and Nancy. The ad- 
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ministration of the Finances of 
Justice, of the Police, of War, and 
of the Home Department, would 
then be carried on by laymen and not 
Hy riests, bishops, or cardinals. 

he Roman Catholics in communion 
with the Pope,according to M.A bout, 
number 139,000,000; and if every 
one of the faithful and orthodox 
subscribed a halfpenny a head, the 
chief of the one Holy Roman 
Apostolic Church would have a re- 
venue of some £7,000,000o—enough 
to provide for all the expences of 
the Church and Court of Rome, 
including even the repairs of 
St. Peter's. 

It may be supposed that M. About 
speaks of the result of the French 
occupation of Rome: that result 
may be summed up in a few words. 
At Portici, Pius IX. promised the 
French Government the reform of 
certain abuses mentioned in his 
motu proprio. Once established in 
his own capital, he eluded those 
promises. Nine years have since 
passed by, and though politely 
invited year by year to advance 
a little in the way of improve- 
ment by the Won Government, 
the Pope has refused to budge 
an inch. Had the French soldiers 
retired from Rome three months 
ago, the Roman citizens told them 
they were themselves capable of 
winning all their rights; that is to 
say, the secularization of the Go- 
vernment, the proclamation of an 
amnesty, the Code Napoléon, and 
liberal institutions. Now it is too 
late to achieve these things, for the 
Austrians are in force at Ancona 
and in the Marches. What, then, 
has the French occupation of Rome 
for nearly ten years effected ?— 
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Literally nothing in the way of = 
government. ft to themselves, 
the Romans, without either Aus- 
trians or French, might have re- 
dressed their wrongs. Now Aus- 
trians and French, or French and 
Austrians, will play off the Pope as 
Court Card against his subjects or 
against each other. 

We have as little faith in French 
sympathy for Italy as we have in 
Austrian. France and Austria are 
both playing a game entirely selfish, 
and Italy is the battle-field on which 
they fight. "We desire as much as 
any Italian patriot the freedom of 
Italy ; but in the interest of Europe, 
of the world, and of France herself, 
we greatly more desiderate the 
freedom of France and _ the 
restoration of her constitutional 
Government. ; 

There are difficulties in the Roman 
Question to which we are not in- 
sensible; but these difficulties are 
not wholly insuperable and are very 
capable of solution. Rome and the 
Roman Question are hackneyed 
subjects, yet M. About has thrown 
into his volume so much force and 
freshness, so much good sense and 
wisdom as well as wit, that he 
extorts conviction. The point and 
epigram of the style only serve to 
barb the weighty argument and 
the forcible reasoning of one of the 
most brilliant and able books it has 
been our fortune to read. 

We need scarcely say that 
the statements put forth as facts 
in this article, and most of the 
strong things said as to the Papal 
Government, are given on the 
authority of M. About, from whose 
work we have rendered them into 
English. 
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THE KING IN BATTLE. 
TRANSLATED FroM Homenr’s ‘Irian.’ 
Book XI.—84—180. 


HILE holy day was crescent, 
Nor dried the morning dew, 
So long in flights impartial 
The biting javelins flew ; 
But what time the blithe woodman 
Hunger begins to feel, 
And stalled with strokes, beneath the oaks 
Lays out his morning meal, 
Then by mere dint of valour 
The Danaans won their way, 
And with a cheer along the line 
Let light through their array : 
And kingly Agamemnon, 
Foremost of all broke through, 
And the shepherd of his people, 
Noble Bianor, slew. 
Down from the car Oileus 
Sprang to revenge his lord ; 
As in he rushed, through helm and skull 
The fiery weapon gored. 
Little his brazen head-piece 
Availed the man of reins ; 
Soon quenched his thirst of battle 
In blood and battered brains! 
And kingly Agamemnon 
Away their corslets tare, 


And shining white in ghastly light 
He left their bodies there ! 


Then on Antiphus and Isus 
He turned, athirst to slay. 
Both sons of aged Priam, 
Both in one car were they ; 
Famed Antiphus was champion, 
The bastard held the rein : 
Well knew King Agamemnon 
The princely pair again. 
Prisoners of war aforetime, 
Both had he often seen, 
When from the holds of Ida 
Achilleus brought them in. 
The Fleet-foot in the sheep-walks 
Came on them by surprise ; 
But held their lives to ransom— 
Right heavy was the price. 
Now broad-realmed Agamemnon 
Smites Isus through the breast, 
And Antiphus beside the ear ; 
This with the sword, that with the spear ; 
Their glittering coats away to tear 
With ruthless haste he pressed. 


And as a lordly lion 
Has come upon the lair 
Of a fleet hind, in forest lone, 
And clutched her youngling pair, 
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Their delicate limbs he splinters 
Rathely with murderous jaw, 
And rends their tender vitals, 
And gluts his greedy maw ; 
And, chance, about the robber 
Hovers the mother deer, 
And to and fro flits helpless, 
Herself in deadly fear ; 
Then away she scuds affrighted, 
Through forest, wood, and brush, 
With steaming sweat and staring haste 
Before his headlong rush ; 
So to the sons of Priam 
From the Trojans came no aid ; 
From the King’s way themselves that day 
In mortal terror fled ! 


And next upon Peisander, 
And stout Hippolochus ; 
Sons of unhappy father, 
Warlike Antimachus ! 
The same Antimachus who erst, 
For Alexander’s gold, 
Swayed Troy from Menelaus 
Fair Helen to withhold. 
His sons King Agamemnon 
Gripped, lion-like, in flight ; 
With dangling reins and huddling horse, 
They were in evil plight. 
‘Spare us!’ they cried; ‘ Atreides, 
ur father’s house at home 
Holds many a hoarded guest-pledge 
And many a rich heirloom ; 
And freely will Antimachus, 
Spare but our lives to-day! 
With gold and brass and steel of price 
A noble ransom pay !’ 
With piteous tears downfalling, 
With many a pleading word, 
Clasping his knees, the brothers spake. 
Stern was the voice they heard! 


‘ Sons of Antimachus are ye! 

The man in Troy, that when, 
Odysseus and my cater came, 
Spokesmen of all the Achaian name, 
In open court proposed to sla 
The envoys on their hearing day, 

Nor let them forth again ? 

The gods are just, and surely 

Round their revenges roll ; 

This day with your two lives ye pay 

Your father’s treason foul !’ 

This said, he stabbed Peisander 

Through the breast, a deadly stroke, 
And dashed him backward in the dust 

Beneath the horses’ yoke. 

Right loth to die was Hippolochus, 

And sprang to ground full fain, 
But the King was tearing at his spoils 

Ere well he reached the plain ; 
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He shared his hands, he lopped his head, 
And fiercely through the throng 

Sent rolling like a potsherd 
The ghastly sphere along ! 


Round turned in scorn Atreides, 
And straight like fire he flew, 
Where raged the thickest battle, 
And the wildest uproar grew ; 
Behind in greaves all shining 
The Achaians lapped them round, 
And fed the wild disorder, 
And forced them from the ground ; 
And horse slew horse, and foot slew foot, 
Fast scouring o’er the plain, 
With stroke and thrust and clouds of dust 
From thundering hoofs amain ; 
And fierce and fast Atreides 
Strode whooping in the van, 
And still he struck the foremost stroke, 
And slew the hindmost man! 


When catches fire the forest, 
And the wind blows harsh and strong, 
And fitful drives before it 
The climbing flames along, 
Saplings and shrubs and brushwood 
all licked up one by one. 
So went down many a Trojan head 
Before fierce Atreus’ son ; 
And many a longnecked chariot horse, 
And many a battered car, 
Swept clattering, wandering driverless, 
Across the bridge of war, 
Lacking the hands that guided 
Upon the earth they lay, 
A sight abhorrent to their wives, 
To the fowls of heaven a prey ! 


But from the darts and slaughter, 
And blood and dust and fray, 
High Zeus, the Lord of Counsel, 

Kept Hector far away ; 
The witile the Son of Atreus 
Hangs storming on the rear, 
And urges on his Danaans 
With shout and savage cheer. 


By the old tomb of Ilus, 
Midway upon the plain, 
Where stands the great wild fig-tree, 
They strove the town to gain ; 
But ever on their rearward 
The Son of Atreus bore, 

‘With whoop and screech and onset fierce, 
And hands all drenched in gore! 
But when they reached the beech-tree 

Beside the Scaian Gate, 
They halt and form and rally, 
And for their comrades wait; 
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And as a herd of heifers, 
At milking time of night, 


Before a lordly lion, 


Fly scouring in affright ; 


Fly all—but one he 


seizes 


With mastering claws and teeth, 
And breaks her neck, and licks her blood, 
Marked out for cruel death ; 
So o’er the plain the Trojans 
Were scattered far and fast, 
And so Atreides followed 
And fastened on the last: 


And many a gallant 


Trojan, 


And many a bold ally, 
Lay crushed—face downward to the earth, 


Or upward to the 
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Tas general elections of 1857 and 
1859 suggest an important ques- 
tion not merely of constitutional 
but of statute law. ‘The duration 
of a Parliament is fixed at seven 
years, determinable by the demise of 
the Crown, or by the exercise of its 
prerogative. But though the statu- 
tory duration of Parliament is sub- 
ject to the exercise of the prero- 
gative, it is understood that this 
prerogative is to be exercised only 
in exceptional and extraordinary 
cases; otherwise it would be tanta- 
mount to a concession of a dispens- 
ing power to the Crown, and that 
too in a matter immediately affect- 
ing the independence and integrity 
of the popular branch of the Legis- 
lature. The prerogative by which 
the Septennial Act is controlled, is 
the single instance in which the law 
of Parliament is subject to the will 
of the Crown; it is a remedial 
power provided by the constitution 
lodged in the hands of the Sove- 
reign, but certainly not to be used 
as a party weapon by the minister 
of the day. In fact its use is justi- 
fiable only when there is sufficient 
reason to suppose that Parliament 
has ceased to represent the sense of 
the people, or is at variance with 
that sense on some question of high 
and urgent moment. 

This is the legal and constitu- 
tional view of the question. Re- 
garded as a practical matter, a 
general election is in itself so great 
an evil, involving so extensive a 
waste of time and money, suspend- 


sky ! 
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ing business, injuring trade, stir- 
ring up ill blood, and demoralizing 
the lower orders, that any minister 
who had a due regard to the general 
welfare of the country would _hesi- 
tate long before he advised her 
Majesty to ‘recur’ to what is de- 
corously called the ‘sense’ of her 
people. The dissolution of 1852, 
though not strictly justifiable, was 
not a violent or wanton exercise of 
the prerogative. ‘The Parliament 
was approaching the last stage of 
its legal existence. It had ceased to 
give efficient support to the minister 
under whose auspices it had been 
elected,and was not willing to aid his 
only possible successor. The great 
guestion which had recently con- 
vulsed the nation was happily settled; 
new questions were rising, and Lord 
Derby might fairly be permitted to 
anticipate by a year the period 
when an appeal to the constituency 
would have become necessary. In 
1857 in like manner the Parliament 
had nearly expired by efflux of 
time ; but we cannot think that the 
vote of the House of Commons 
censuring the Chinese war was a 
sufficient ground for abridging the 
term of its legal existence. Pro- 
testing altogether against the doc- 
trine of penal dissolution, we think 
that Lord Palmerston would have 
acted more in accordance with con- 
stitutional principle had he accepted 
the vote of the House of Commons, 
and tendered his resignation. 

But whatever may be thought of 
the acts of prerogative by which the 
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two preceding Parliaments were 
brought to a premature end, the 
dissolution of 1859 was a proceeding 
of far more gravity and importance. 
The Parliament whose existence was 
violently terminated had scarcely 
completed a third of its natural life. 
The Minister who thought that the 
expression of an opinion by the 
House of Commons adverse to that 
which he entertained on a particular 
question of domestic policy was 
sufficient to justify an appeal to the 
‘country, had taken upon himself the 
responsibility. of office with an 
avowal of his knowledge that he had 
not the confidence of the House. 
The assumption of office under such 
circumstances was itself a departure 
from the plain path of the constitu- 
tion, and could therefore be justified 
only by some critical emergency of 
the public weal which is paramount 
to precedent and law. But no pre- 
tence of this kind was set up. The 
Government of the day having been 
outvoted upon a by-point, involving 
no censure on its general policy, 
thought fit to resign. The majority 
of the House of Commons regretted 
and disapproved of that step. There 
never was an occasion when a pub- 
lic man, occupying the position of 
Lord Derby, could feel it less in- 
cumbent upon him to assume the 
responsibility resulting from the 
vote at which the House of Com- 
mons had arrived. The hostile 
motion had not been made from his 
own side of the House; it had re- 
ference to an important question 
upon which Lord Derby dissented 
from the mover and agreed with the 
Government. There was another 
question which, if not really of 
rimary importance, had factitiously 
ecome so. It was one to the early 
consideration of which the House of 
Commons, fresh from the hustings, 
had been pledged. This question 
of Parliamentary Reform had occu- 
pied a prominent place in the Speech 
dust delivered from the Throne. 
ut Lord Derby and his friends 
were notoriously adverse to any 
amendment in the representative 
system; and Lord Derby himself, 
in his inauguration speech as Prime 
Minister, declined to pledge himself 
to any measure on the subject, and 
avowed his opinion that no such 
measure was either necessary or 
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desirable. There was no topic of 
foreign or domestic policy upon 
which any material difference of 
opinion had arisen, or seemed likely 
to arise, between the country and 
the majority of the House of 
Commons. 

Now a minister taking office in 
such a state of affairs must be pre- 
ao to modify the policy which 

e has maintained in opposition so 
as to meet the sense of the majorit 
by which he must be sepented. 

ether he can be so accommo- 
dating is a question of political 
honour which he must decide for 
himself; and Lord Derby found it 
consistent with his principles to 
propose or yield such measures as 
should enable him for the time to 
carry on the Government with the 
acquiescence, or at least the tolera- 
tion, of the House. But at length 
the inevitable question of Reform 
could no Jonger be postponed; and 
rather than relinquish office Lord 
Derby undertook to deal with the 
question. Approaching it, as he 
did, with avowed antipathy, it was 
hardly to be expected that his 
measure would be acceptable to real 
or professed reformers. Never- 
theless, if the Prime Minister or his 
coadjutor in the Lower House could 
have dealt honestly with the question, 
so temperate was the tone of public 
opinion out of doors, that any pro- 
osal, however moderate,would have 
een readily accepted as the basis of 
asettlement. But instead of a simple 
plan of limited extension of voting, 
and partial disfranchisement of petty 
constituencies in harmony with the 
law of 1832, which public opinion 
plainly indicated, we were presented 
with a crafty system of balances and 
compensations, of thimblerigging 
between landed and manufacturing 
interests, which every Liberal saw 
through and immediately spurned 
with contempt and disgust. Still a 
door was opened for escape. A re- 
solution, embodying the principles 
upon which the House desired to see 
the question settled, was put forward, 
and there was no reason why a 
Government which had for fourteen 
months subsisted upon an eleemo- 
synary majority, should have refused 
to shape their measure according to 
the pattern prescribed. But no; 
the Government thought, or affected 
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to think, that by this time they had 
earned a title to act independently ; 
and at a period when the country 
was in a state of indifference as to 
the rival pretensions of parties and 
—— men without a parallel in its 

istory,and when the state of Europe 
was most critical, Parliament must 
be dissolved without a moment's 
delay for the purpose of deciding 
whether Mr. Disraeli is to remain 
in office. Now we assert broadly 
that a more impudent or more 
wanton abuse of prerogative never 
was advised. Public business sus- 
pended—the great council of the 
nation silenced at a time when even 
the most respected and most expe- 
rienced Government would require 
all the support which Parliament 
could give to render its mediation 
effective in the momentous affairs of 
Europe—the three kingdoms dis- 
tracted with a general election—and 
all for what? To determine whe- 
ther the nation was to be deprived 
of the invaluable services of Lord 
Malmesbury,of General Peel,of Mr. 
Sotheron-Estcourt, of Sir Bulwer 
Lytton, of Lord John Manners ! 
The present Government have raised 
the question whether the Septennial 
Act is to be dispensed with when- 
ever the Minister is out-voted in 
the House of Commons. 

The only precedent for a direct ap- 
peal from the decision of the House 
of Commons to the hustings on a 
question of confidence in a minister, 
is the celebrated one of 1784. But 
on that occasion the question of 
confidence had only an incidental 
reference to the personal preten- 
sions of Mr. Pitt. The question 
really submitted to the country was, 
whether the Government was to be 
the property of certain Whig fami- 
lies, or whether the Crown was to 
have any discretion in the selection 
of ministers. It was notorious that 
the country was prepared to pro- 
nounce a decisive judgment upon 
that point ; and it was therefore just 
one of those exceptional cases in 
which the interposition of the pre- 
rogative was not only warranted, but 
conformable to the spirit of the con- 
stitution. The circumstances of 
1857 and 1859 were widely different, 
and it remains to be Telonataet 
whether the two recent dissolutions 
are to be drawn into a precedent. 
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If such is to be the case, all we can 
say is, that the constitution will 
undergo a change by no means fa- 
vourable to representative govern- 
ment and ministerial responsibility. 
Since the Revolution, the rule and 
practice have been that a minister 
can retain power only so long as he 
retains the confidence of the House 
of Commons; but if the House is to 
be intimidated with a threat of dis- 
solution whenever it shall presume 
to censure the minister of the dey. 
the independence of that assembly 
is materially diminished, and in the 
proportion that it is diminished 
the power of the Executive is in- 
creased. 

Passing from these general consi- 
derations to the particular result of 
the elections, we find that the par- 
liamentary strength of the Govern- 
ment has been recruited by some 
five-and-twenty votes. The means 
by which the majority of these votes 
have been obtained will probably 
be investigated by the election com- 
mittees. The open alliance of the 
Government with the Papal interest 
—an alliance disgraceful to both 
parties—has secured to the Ministers 
of the Crown the sinister support of 
certain Irish representatives, and 
has probably turned the scale of 
some English elections. Mr. Bright's 
violent and unprovoked onslaught 
on the institutions of the country 
has greatly aided the Conservative 
cause, and has, for the time at least, 
checked the progress of Liberal opi- 
nions. The contest in South Lan- 
cashire was entirely determined by 
this cause ; to which likewise is to 
be attributed the success of the Tory 
candidates in some of the large con- 
stituencies. 

The principal ministerial gains, 
however, have been in those small 
constituencies which are most sus- 
ceptible of the peculiar influences 
which the partisans of the Govern- 
ment so well know how to employ. 
The conduct of the Tories, with 
some rare exceptions, has through- 
out the elections been factious in 
the extreme. Wherever a moderate 
or —— Liberal has been 
opposed by a man of extreme opi- 
nions or doubtful character, the 
latter has almost invariably received 
the hearty support of Lord Derby’s 
zealous friends. Many instances 
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will occur to our readers who have 


watched the contests. In the result, culati 


_ ene meng isang of the late 
arliament have been replaced 
adventurers who know vic a 
public affairs, and whose public 
professions are fabricated only for 
the purposes of the poll. Hardly 
any change of importance, however, 
has taken place in the personal 
character of the House of Com- 
mons. Almost every man of emi- 
nence has resumed his seat in that 
assembly. We regret the voluntary 
retirement of Mr. Baines, whose 
sound sense, experience, and integ- 
rity can ill be spared. Mr. Akroyd 
also has lost his seat for Hudders- 
field; he was one of the few intelli- 
gent manufacturers in the prime of 
life who can be induced to abandon 
the lucrative pursuits of business 
for the thankless labour of a seat in 
Parliament. Generally speaking, 
the manufacturing and commercial 
constituencies are forced to put up 
with old men who have made their 
fortunes, or inferior men to whom 
the position of a Member of Parlia- 
ment is an object of ambition, but 
who contribute little or nothing to 
the collective wisdom. On the other 
hand, we are glad to see Mr. Cob- 
den restored to his seat. The re- 
turn of Mr. Haliburton, the author 
of Sam Slick, is not likely to add 
much either to the edification or 
even the amusement of the House, 
if we are to judge by an exhibition 
of his oratorical powers at the 
annual meeting of the Manchester 
Atheneum, which it was our fortune 
to witness in October of the last 
year. 

“ The disclosures before the elec- 
tion committees will, if we are not 
much misinformed, prove highly 
detrimental to the smaller boroughs. 
3efore the dissolution there was a 
partial reaction in favour of these 
‘nurseries’ of statesmen, consequent, 
again, upon the wholesale destruc- 
tion with which they were threat- 
ened by Mr. Bright, with the 
avowed object of transferring the 
franchises ie confiscated to the ma- 
nufacturing towns. But the new 
Reform Bull will hardly be com- 
plete without a condemned sche- 
dule; and many boroughs which 
but for the untoward dissolution 
would have escaped untouched, must 
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now submit to the process of emas- 
on. 

So far as the state of parties is 
co , an important change has 
taken place. The dissolution has 
cleared the political atmosphere ; 
the Liberal ranks, purged of useless 
and mischievous malcontents, are 
more compact and united. The 
Opposition come back from the 
hustings smarting from struggles in 
which they have prevailed with 
difficulty, or incensed by contests 
with which they have been vexa- 
tiously harassed. Reduced in num- 
bers, they are still numerically su- 
perior to the foe, and they return 
to the strife eager for blood. In 
vain will the Government humbly 
solicit forbearance, and cringe to the 
majority arrayed before them. A 
swift revenge will be the cry from 


.the left of the Chair; and before we 


avain address our readers we have 
reason to think the dvom of Derby- 
ism will be sealed. 

But what next? This is a ques- 
tion not so easily answered. The 
Liberal party has long been dis- 
tracted by the dissensions and rival- 
ries of its leaders. Is there a pros- 

ect of these differences being 

rought to a termination? We fear 
not. That a temporary accommo- 
dation will be made we have no 
doubt ; but we confess we cannot 
see any firm ground upon which a 
Liberal Administration can be based. 
Lord Palmerston and Lord John 
Russell will sit in the same Cabinet, 
but the ascendancy of either of these 
statesmen would not be accepted by 
the other, and would be quite as 
little acceptable to the party as to 
the country. Lord John as Premier 
could not stand during a single ses- 
sion. Parliament has not forgotten, 
the public have not forgotten, the 
fall of the Aberdeen Administration. 
There are painful associations con- 
nected with the history of the 
mission to Vienna. 

The veteran statesman who had 
served his apprenticeship under 
Castlereagh and Liverpool, could 
hardly be regarded as a suitable 
leader of the great Liberal party ; 
and when the tide of his fortune 
bore him to the head of the Govern- 
ment, the nakedness of bis preten- 
sions in that character soon became 
apparent. Nevertheless, the good 
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sense, the courage, the manly bearing 
of Lord Palmerston havealwaysmade 
him a favourite with the country. 
The boldness, not to say arrogance, 
of his foreign poliey had, up to a 
recent period, been entirely in ac- 
cordance with the dictatorial spirit 
of the British nation. But a change 
has lately come over public opinion, 
and considerable apprehension is en- 
tertained that Lord Palmerston’s 
return to power will embroil us in 
continental wars from which we 
wisely desire tokeepaloof. Even Lord 
Malmesbury seems preferable to a 
vigorous and high-spirited minister 
at the Foreign Office during the 
present critical period. 

Thus it happens that a general 
hesitation exists with regard to any 
movement which would have the 
effect of restoring either of these 
famous statesmen to power. But a 
change of ministry mustrestore both, 
and a change of ministry seems inevi- 
table. The effect of such a change 
on our domestic policy will be hardly 
appreciable. Lord Derby, if he re- 
mains in power, will be compelled 
to pass a moderate Reform Bill; 
and Lord John Russell, if he be- 
comes the successor of Lord Derby, 
will not be able to do more. The 
Jew Bill is passed—the Church-rate 
— is no longer debateable. 

ew members beside Lord John 
Manners care whether a man 
marries his deceased wife’s sister 
or not. Everybody is friendly 
to law reform. The question upper- 
most in all minds, and the interest 
of which will absorb that of every 
other, is the great war now raging 
in the heart of Europe. We 
desire to side with neither of the 
great belligerents ; we hardly know 
to which our sympathies should in- 
cline. On the one hand Austria, 
the type of European despotism, 
appears as the oppressor of freedom 
on that classic soil, the ancient land 
of heroes and statesmen, the refuge 
of literature, the nursery of the arts. 
On the other side, we find a military 
despotism, the spurious offspring of 
liberty, affecting to vindicate the 
cause of freedom and nationality, 
but really aiming at objects of selfish 
ambition. If Austria should pre- 
vail, the long-cherished hopes of 
Italian independence are extin- 
guished; if France should obtain 
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any signal military success, it is 
to be feared that the traditions 
of the Empire might be revived, 
and the peace of Europe would be 
in ‘far greater jeopardy thaw is in- 
volved im a war in which Austria is 
the aggressor. Neutrality, there- 
fore, as far as England is concerned, 
is the policy suggested by the pre- 
sent state of affairs. But the main- 
tenance of a neutral position de- 
pends mainly on the event of the 
war. Solong as neither of the great 
belligerents obtains any material 
advantage over the other, we may 
continue unmoved spectators of the 
strife; but if the fortune of war 
should place either the legions of 
France or those of Austria in pos- 
session of the Italian peninsula, it 
is obvious that we must interpose. 
The question then will be the ba- 
lance of power ; and unless we are 
prepared to abandon the doetrine 
of self-preservation upon which the 
European system is poised, we must 
sooner or later step forward to re- 
adjust the limits which have been 
transgressed. This by no means 
implies that we should aie by 
arms, nor do we anticipate the pro- 
bability of such a calamitous alter- 
native. A powerful Government, 
possessing the confidence of Parlia- 
ment and the country, would be 
capable of interposing with autho- 
rity in the councils of Europe. 
France and Austria would alike 
hesitate to convert such a mediator 
into a partisan. Neither power 
could expect that England would 
permit any material violation of 
the Treaty of Vienna, in which she 
took a leading part. Whatever 
success might attend the arms of 
the French Emperor, he could 
hardly be a match for united Ger- 
many ; and if he were to ally him- 
self with Russia, he must calculate 
on the weight of England being 
thrown into the opposite scale. For 
these reasons we think that we need 
at present be under no serious appre- 
hension of our neutrality being dis- 
turbed. In the meantime we regard 
with unmixed satisfaction the state 
of public opinion in this country. 
Non-intervention has long been the 
olicy of our statesmen, but until 
ately the voice of the people has 
been for war. Peace and neutrality 
are now demanded from one end of 
3p2 
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the kingdom to the other ; and while 
the cry is for peace, the best means 
are taken to secure it by strength- 
ening our naval force and training 
the people to the use of arms. 
Never was there such a rational 
determination to refrain from 
mingling in quarrels with which we 
have no concern, coupled with such 
a marked contempt for the short- 
sighted and ignoble counsels of 
those who would teach us that the 
best mode of preserving peace is to 
disqualify ourselves from maintain- 
ing war. While such a spirit pre- 
vails, there need be no fear of 
invasion ; and we firmly believe we 
shall be equally discharged from the 
necessity of taking up arms to 
chastise the ambition of despots, or 
vindicate the faith of treaties. 

With regard to the prospects of 
the war, it would be premature to 
express a confident opinion. It is 
hardly probable that the Austrians 
ever seriously contemplated ad- 
vancing on Turin. The occupation 
of the enemy’s capital as the first 
stroke of the war would, no doubt, 
have figured brilliantly on paper, 
but the rash invaders would have 

aid dearly for their achievement. 

here was nothing to prevent their 
march to Turin, but their return 
would have been a much more mar- 
vellous achievement. Cut off from 
their base of operations, and sur- 
rounded by the French and Sar- 
dinian armies, the Austrians would 
have been forced into a general 
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action under the most unfavourable 
circumstances, and a defeat must 
have resulted in an utter rout, 
Their tactics, which have been di- 
rected by the experience and proved 
military skill of Baron Hess, are 
far more prudent, and calculated 
evidently for a lengthened cam- 
paign; and unless the French can 
succeed in revolutionizing provinces 
in the rear of the Austrians, or 
in forcing them to a decisive 
battle on the plains of Lombardy, 
the Austrians will be enabled to 
draw the enemy farther and farther 
from their supplies, and at length 
will be in a condition to strike 
a decisive blow whenever and wher- 
ever it may suit them to do so. 
The attempt on the part of the 
French to swell the little battle of 
Montebello into a great affair has 
been a failure. The movement of 
the Austrians was merely a recon- 
naissance en force: they succeeded 
in surprising the French in the first 
instance, and though they subse- 
quently gave vay before the im- 
petuous rally of the allied forces, no 
military reverse has been sustained. 
The prospect of a decisive engage- 
ment is more remote than ever, and 
we are not without hope that the 
change of government in this coun- 
try, which is likely to be the first 
result of the general election, at 
lead to such a mediation as will 
terminate the war without giving @ 
military triumph to either of the 
great belligerents. 
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